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Tue eleventh season of the Joint Expedition of the British 
Museum and of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
started on 18th December 1932, and closed down on gth March 
1933; it was therefore a shorter season than usual, and its pro- 
gramme was also a modest one, the object being rather to finish 
certain tasks that had already been begun than to embark on new 
sites. About 150 men were employed. 

The staff was a new one, my wife and myself alone repre- 
senting that of the year before; with us were Mr. P. D. Murray 
Thriepland as general archaeological assistant and Mr. A. E. F. 
Gott as architect. On our arrival at Aleppo we learnt of the 
death, a few days previously, of Ibrahim, Hamoudi’s second 
son, who for several years past had been a junior foreman. It 
was a serious loss to the Expedition, for he was an admirable 
workman and a capable leader of men, as well as a very charming 
person ; Alawi, Hamoudi’s third son, was promoted in his place 
while Hamoudi, as always, took command of the entire force of 
labourers and Yahia acted as his assistant and as photographer. 

Our proposals were to complete as far as possible the work 
done in 1931-2 on the N.W. side of the Ziggurat, working out 
the plans of the buildings there back to the time of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur; to excavate on the S.E. side of the Ziggurat 
the buildings in its immediate neighbourhood of First Dynasty 
or earlier date ; and to obtain further material for a contemplated 
volume on prehistoric seal-impressions. 
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By the end of the 1931-2 season we had laid bare under the 
N.W. face of the Ziggurat a range of buildings founded by Kuri- 
Galzu in the fourteenth century B.c. and restored by later Kassite 
kings which lay below the Ziggurat terrace and stood on the 
edge of a second terrace rising 3:25 m. above the level of the 
residential quarter below. Below the Kassite work there had 
been found splendidly preserved walls of the Larsa period 
(c. 1960 B.c.) which obviously connected with the decorated 
salient built out from the upper or Ziggurat terrace of the same 
date. It was necessary to follow farther to the N.E. the walls 
of both periods and to ascertain the limits and the character of 
both ranges of building. 

In this we were fully successful. It was found that the Kassite 
range continued to the N.E. beyond the limits of the Ziggurat 
terrace very nearly to the north corner of the Temenos of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and was in fact itself the Temenos wall of the 
Kassite age. Throughout it was built upon or incorporated in 
itself the remains of a similar construction of the Larsa period, 
the Larsa Temenos wall; and this in its turn was an elaboration 
of an earlier work of which the ruins lay under and behind it, 
the Temenos wall of the Third Dynasty. As up to this year we 
did not so much as know that there had been any Temenos 
wall, or indeed any Temenos properly so called, before the Neo- 
Babylonian period, it was eminently satisfactory not only to 
prove the existence of the Sacred Area at these early dates, but 
to define its limits and ascertain the character of its defences. 
Though we have as yet only the N.W. boundary of the Temenos, 
the work that has been done has gone far to complete our 
knowledge of the historic city. 

Our results will be best explained if we follow the order of 
building, not that of excavation, and begin with the Third 
Dynasty ruins. 

As can be seen from the ground-plan (pl. L111), comparatively 
little of the early work survives, but that little is enough to give 
the main line and the general character of the building. Behind 
the outer or retaining-walls of the Larsa period there was found 
a mass of mud-brick building which rose up higher to the S.E. 


and served as a foundation to the inner walls of the Larsa 


chambers lying below the Ziggurat terrace; the front of this 
brickwork was weathered away to an irregular slope, the back 
of it lay below the Larsa walls and could not be found except 
by the destruction of the latter; but as we dug farther to the 
N.E. in room 3 of the so-called ‘ Kuri-Galzu addition’, the back 
face was found standing in a good state of preservation (pl. Liv, 2), 
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2:15 m. inside the back wall of the late chamber ; it is built of 
mud bricks rectangular in shape and measuring 0-24m. by 
0:16 m. by 0:08 m.; the bricklaying is curious but typical of the 
work of Ur-Engur (it is found in the Ziggurat at Ur and also 
in that of Warka), with a course of bricks laid flat, then one of 
headers on edge (vertical, not sloped herring-bone fashion), a 
horizontal course, a course of headers on edge, and then six 
courses laid horizontally. The wall was approximately twenty- 
six feet (8-00 m.) thick, and although the front of it has dis- 
appeared it undoubtedly was faced with burnt brick, for part of 
the facing does remain along the return where the line of the 
wall falls back as if to mark the distinction between the Ziggurat 
terrace and the outer court of Nannar. This return wall (pl. tv, 1) 
is the only part where the burnt brickwork of the wall face 
remains, and it is therefore most important for the light which 
it throws on the history of the entire construction. Here we 
have a wall with a plain foundation of seven courses maximum 
projecting 0-25 m. outside the true face of the wall, which was 
relieved by shallow buttresses 2-25 m. wide and 0-18 m. deep; 
the bricks are reddish in colour and measure 0:32 m.—o-33 m. 
square; no brick-stamps were found, but these measurements, 
and the colour of the bricks, are identical with what we find in 
the casing of the lower part of the well in the S.E. side of the 
Ziggurat terrace, where the brick-stamps are visible and are 
those of Ur-Engur. This Third Dynasty buttressed wall 
originally ran back to the S.E. beyond the point where it is now 
masked by the later second return wall (pl. tv, 1) which abuts 
on it; doubtless it also returned to the N.E., but that member 
of it is concealed behind the later building. But, scanty as the 
existing remains are, they are sufficient to justify a restoration 
of the whole Temenos front. This ran straight from the west 
corner to a point well beyond the north angle of the Ziggurat 
terrace; then it fell back and with a second return to the N.E. 
continued to a north corner which we can safely assume to lie 
immediately behind the north corner of the Larsa reconstruction. 
The material was mud brick faced with burnt brick ; the shallow 
buttresses, decorative, not constructional, are exactly like those 
of the Ziggurat itself and of the mud-brick retaining-wall of the 
Ziggurat platform (Antig. Fourn. v, pl. xxx1, I, 2); the face of 
the wall was battered, not so sharply as that of the upper terrace, 
but probably to the same angle as that of the Ziggurat. The 
wall, between 6:00 m. and g-oo m. thick, was a retaining-wall 
for the filling of a terrace which was probably uniform over the 
whole Temenos area. In the Third Dynasty then there had 
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already been set the precedent whereby the Temenos was a 
place kept strictly apart; a massive wall, surrounded so far as 
our work has gone by an open space, cut it off from the dwellings 
of the city, and an artificial platform raising it above their level 
gave it added dignity. The fact that the retaining-wall of the 
general terrace was formally identical with the Ziggurat, its 
crowning feature, gives a remarkable unity to the whole con- 
ception of Ur-Engur ; that his Ziggurat terrace wall was of mud 
brick only and lacked the burnt brick facing of the two other 
component parts may possibly have had some religious justifica- 
tion, but it is perhaps not too fanciful to suppose that it is due 
rather to the shortness of his reign, incommensurate with the 
magnitude of his projects. 

The ruin of Ur-Engur’s defences of the Temenos is probably, 
like that of so many other of the Third Dynasty constructions, 
to be attributed to the Elamite sack of the city in the time of 
Ibi-Sin. When the Larsa kings undertook the work of repair 
the old wali was in a very sorry state ; its facing of burnt bricks 
had been for the most part removed and the exposed core of 
mud brick had been weathered or hacked into a rough slope; 
a mere rebuilding was impossible, and if the method adopted, 
that of building a kisu or revetment outside the old wall line 
and masking what remained of its fabric, was a favourite one 
with Mesopotamian architects, it was also the only practicable 
method in the circumstances. At the same time the new 
building of Warad-Sin was much more elaborate than its pre- 
decessor. Whereas Ur-Engur’s Temenos wall had been a solid 
rampart on the top of which, presumably, had stood a range of 
chambers, in the new building the foundations of such chambers 
were carried down to ground level, and their substructures 
enable us to reconstruct an almost complete plan of the rooms 
above. The outer wall, forming the N.W. front, was naturally 
based on the low ground which separated Ur-Engur’s Temenos 
from the city; it ran a metre or so outside the old line, but like 
it was decorated with shallow buttresses going down to a plain 
foundation-course, the top of which may be taken to give the 
ground level outside the Temenos. The wall is of burnt bricks 
measuring 0:26—5 m. by 0-17—6 m. by 0-075 m.; from it there 
run out to the S.E. branch walls bonded in to the main fabric 
which for a space are of burnt brick and then change to mud 
brick with bricks of the same dimensions, the two materials 
bonded in one to the other. These are foundations only, and 
to the S.E., where the ruins are best preserved, there are, just 
below the original floor level of the chambers, courses of burnt 
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2. The Temenos Wall: the Kassite extension of the fort, from the east 
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brickwork running along the top of the mud-brick walls, the 
size of these bricks also being 0-25 m. by 0:17 m. by 0-075 m., 
the characteristic measurement of Warad-Sin’s time. In some 
cases the cross-walls are of burnt brick throughout and are 
decorated on one face with shallow buttresses (pl. tv, 1) ; these 
are the exterior walls of the superstructures and enable us better 
to reconstruct their plan; it is only in the case of the interior 
walls that the material employed changes in the course of the 
wall’s length from burnt to mud brick. The reason for this is 
constructional. The outer wall was a containing-wall for the 
relatively loose mass of earth and rubble which filled the space 
between it and Ur-Engur’s ruined wall and supported the high 
pavements of the chambers along the edge of the Temenos 
platform ; obviously there was a danger of the wall’s sagging 
with the weight of material behind it, and the more it could be 
keyed back the better. The cross-walls therefore are not merely 
foundations for the superstructure but also serve to strengthen 
the front, and they would better serve the second purpose if 
they were of burnt brick, since that gives a stronger bond than 
would mud-brick walls. The cross-walls then were built from 
the front wall back towards the S.E., but when they encountered 
the sloping ruins of Ur-Engur’s mud-brick wall-core up which 
they would naturally be stepped, the material was changed for 
the cheaper, because the second object was by this time secured ; 
only in the case of the outer walls of the superstructure the old 
mud brickwork was cut back and the entire wall of the new 
building constructed in burnt brick because here the need for 
strong foundations outbalanced any considerations of economy. 
It will be noticed that the substructural ground-plan tends to 
give for the Warad-Sin building a series of long chambers 
running N.W. by S.E., whereas in the Kassite reconstruction 
these are divided by cross-walls which have no counterpart in 
the remains of the earlier period, although the N.W. by S.E. 
walls do for the most part correspond. In what I have written 
above I have tried to show that there was good constructional 
reason for the apparently exaggerated depth of the foundations 
of the walls running N.W. by S.E.; for walls running N.E. by 
S.W. there was no such consideration, and it is at least possible 
that such walls did exist in the Larsa period, but owing to the 
shallowness of their foundations have disappeared and left no 
trace of themselves (the area where they might have run is 
denuded well below floor level), so that the Larsa plan may have 
been reproduced by the Kassite builders more faithfully than a 
comparison of the extant remains would lead one to suppose. 
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From the west corner of the Temenos up to the great salient 
from the Upper Terrace built by Warad-Sin, the plan of his 
work is undoubtedly much the same as that of the better-pre- 
served work of Kuri-Galzu. Then we find on the Lower 
Terrace, defined by the massive brick walls of which the first 
two are buttressed on the S.W. face and the third and fourth 
(the latter corresponding to the set-back in the Ur-Engur line) 
on the N.E. face, a great tower consisting apparently of a central 
‘keep’ flanked by courts of approach; everything would point 
to there having been through it a gateway giving access from 
the town to the Ziggurat platform, the inner gate being in that 
decorated wall which was illustrated in the report for 1931-2 
(Antiq. Fourn. xii, pl. txv) and the outer in the N.W. wall of 
the Lower Terrace. Unfortunately the outer wall is completely 
ruined, and in the scanty foundations of its face there is no sign 
of any break ; but if we may take the analogy of the inner door- 
way there would have been no break at ground level, but the 
door would have been set well up in the face of the wall and 
would have been reached only by something in the nature of a 
draw-bridge. One difficulty certainly has been solved by the 
discovery of Warad-Sin’s Lower Terrace. The decorated wall 
of the inner fort discovered by us in the previous winter (Antig. 
Fourn. loc. cit.) was in mud brick, but was astonishingly well 
preserved, even the plaster being intact, and since the building 
which masked and protected it dated from as late as the time of 
Kuri-Galzu (c. 1400 B.c.) its preservation was hard to explain ; 
no mud plaster exposed to the weather could have lasted any- 
thing like so long. Now we see that the decorated wall is an 
interior, not an exterior one; it is indeed a facade, but one 
distinguishing two elements in one building and fronting on a 
covered court; the fort on the edge of the Ziggurat terrace and 
that on the Lower Terrace together formed one great complex 
defending the approach from the city to its religious centre. 

To the N.E. of the fortress salient the line followed by Warad- 
Sin was that followed also by his successors ; of his brickwork 
very little remained, but a few courses of bricks of his charac- 
teristic type and one brick stamped with his name found in 
position at the north corner of the Temenos were evidence as 
strong as we could expect to find. A broken dedication-cone 
found against the north corner of the Lower Terrace fort and 
a stamped brick in position near the west angle of the Temenos 
proved, if proof were needed, the uniform authorship of the 
Larsa building. 


Warad-Sin’s building was found to have been destroyed very 
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thoroughly. The S.E. walls of the superstructure, protected as 
they were by the rising front of the Upper Terrace, were in the 
best condition and were standing up to or even above floor 
level; the outer or N.W. wall had been rased to its foundations ; 
the cross-walls running N.W. by S.E. were shaved off in a slope 
from the one to the other. It looked like the result of deliberate 
destruction, and, recalling the fact that the twelfth year of the 
reign of Hammurabi’s son Samsu-iluna was called ‘the year 
when the king destroyed the walls of Ur’, we can fairly safely 
class this act of demolition, together with the burning of much 
of the residential part of the city for which evidence has been 
found elsewhere, as due to Babylonian reprisals for the rebellion 
of the South in the previous year. Nearly all along the N.W. 
front of the defences we found, resting immediately on the few 
courses of brickwork which were all that remained of Warad- 
Sin’s fagade, later brickwork of a peculiar character ; the bricks 
were of different sizes and makes and very many of them were 
but fragments ; the laying was irregular, even the lowest course 
following but imperfectly the line of the older work, so that it 
sometimes fell back from the latter and sometimes overhung it, 
and while the outer face made some pretensions at a decent 
finish (though no attempt had been made at buttresses) the 
back was absolutely rough. Again it was but a retaining-wall 
for the platform filling, and there was no need of any meticulous 
accuracy of laying, but this was the roughest wall-face yet en- 
countered at Ur; indeed, working at it from the back we failed 
for some time to realize that it could be anything more than 
fallen brickwork. In the case of such work there can be no 
certainty of authorship, but it is probable that here, as in the 
Gig-Par-Ku of Nin-Gal, we have to do with hasty and shoddy 
repairs carried out in the impoverished days of the latter part of 
the First Babylonian Dynasty. 

The Kassite work was more interesting, better in quality and 
in preservation. Much of this had been exposed in the previous 
season (v. Antig. Fourn. xii, pl. xxv), but this year we carried 
it much farther to the N.E. and as far as the north angle of the 
Temenos. Up to the burnt-brick wall with buttresses on its 
S.W. face which cuts across the Larsa salient the range of 
chambers built along the front of the Lower Terrace seems to 
have continued and to have followed in the main the ground- 
plan of the Larsa work; but between this and the N.E. end of 
the salient the ground-level drops and there are signs of a 
definite change of plan and seemingly of an innovation. The 
walls of burnt brick which enclose the chambers here are not 
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bonded in to the buttressed Larsa wall but abut on it, and their 
foundations of mud brick do not rest upon any Larsa ruins ; 
perhaps owing to yet more thorough destruction in this area the 
internal arrangements of the building seem to have been modified 
in the later period (pl. t1v, 2). But the time gap between the two 
constructions was not so great as we had hithertoassumed. The 
wall of the Upper Terrace is proved by brick inscriptions to be 
the work of Kuri-Galzu (c. 1400 B.c.), and we had supposed that 
the long range of chambers on the Lower Terrace was his also; 

in their present form they undoubtedly are, but their walls here 
and there rest upon remains of walls of very similar character 
but necessarily of earlier date. The best evidence was afforded 
by the outer (buttressed) wall which encloses the N.E. end of 
the salient (pl. tv, 1). Here on the top of the Third Dynasty 
wall, sometimes directly on it and sometimes separated from it 
by a layer of rubbish five centimetres thick, there is a later wall, 
also buttressed but with the buttresses not quite in alignment 
with those of the older work, built of burnt bricks 0:33-0°34 m. 
long by 0-17 m. high, by 0-085 m. thick, set in bitumen mortar ; 
after seven courses of this sort the masonry changes ; there is 
a slight deviation from the line of the old wall and mud mortar is 
substituted for bitumen, the bricks measure 0-34 m. by 0:17 m. 

by 0-085 m., 0-23-2 m., 018-9 m., and 0-27—5 m. ; the laying is 
rather less accurate and the colour of the bricks is also different. 

Clearly here there are two periods. The return wall running 
S.W. by N.E. (seen in the photograph) abuts on the N.W. by 
SZ. js of the first two periods, i.e. on the wall of the Third 
Dynasty and on that which rests immediately upon it, but is 
bonded in to the upper part of the wall described in the last 
sentence. Comparing the masonry with that of the revetment 
of the Upper Terrace, which is known by brick stamps to be 
the work of Kuri-Galzu, we find that while the brick measure- 
ments of that and of the lower part of the post-Third Dynasty 
wall running N.W. by S.E. are identical, the colour and 
character of the bricks are different and resemble rather that of 
the upper part of the Temenos wall running N.W. by S.E. and 
of the lowest part of that running S.W. by N.E.; but the lower 
part of the N.W. by S.E. wall is exactly like the interior walls 
of the chambers at the N.E. end of the fortress salient, i.e. the 
chambers marked 3, 4, and 5 on the ground-plan. The con- 
clusion is that the older part of the fortress salient was con- 
structed by an earlier ruler than Kuri-Galzu, probably a Kassite, 
seeing that his brick measurements are the same as those of 
Kuri-Galzu, and that Kuri-Galzu’s work here was one of 
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restoration only on the old foundations, though farther to 
the N.E. he built a new revetment to the old Temenos wall 
which lies in front of and obliterates the construction of his 
predecessors. 

We dug down behind the angle of the salient and Temenos 
walls and found that Kuri-Galzu’s walls supported a filling of 
earth and rubble; the salient wall was carried back for a distance 
of 0-80 m. at the top and 0-65 m. at its base into the filling so 
as to forma key. The older walls had been completely rased ; 
the old salient wall ran on to the S.E. for a space of 0-6 m. with 
a true face and then for o-40om. had a broken face which was 
evidently due to the destruction of its S.W. by N.E. return ; the 
original face line therefore was very nearly the same as that of 
the existing work. Behind the Kuri-Galzu wall of the Temenos, 
but at o-g0 m. above its foundation, there lay over the rubbish 
filling a mass of mud brick still preserved to a height of 1-50 m. 
The bricks measured 0-30 m. by 0-28 m. and were set on edge 
and tilted slightly on one corner; they had been laid thus 
against the burnt-brick retaining-wall after that had been built, 
and the bricks all leaned against it at a fairly sharp angle. This 
construction was traced back to the outer wall of the great 
Courtyard of Nannar built by Kuri-Galzu, where the bricks were 
found to be laid horizontally and to continue under the court- 
yard wall. Here then we have behind the burnt-brick fagade 
of the Temenos wall the mud-brickwork which was the pave- 
ment of the Temenos platform and the foundation of the 
Temenos buildings in the (later) Kassite age. 

Kuri-Galzu’s Temenos wall does not seem to have lasted for 
very long. Not anticipating that the N.E. end of that wall 
would fall back behind the frontage line of the fortress, we had 
started a long piece of excavation on that line with a view to the 
orderly clearing of the successive strata, only to find later that 
we were outside the limits of the sacred area. The lowest 
building encountered, probably a private house, had walls of 
mud brick resting on foundations of burnt bricks of mixed 
types. It was apparently of late Kassite date (a small collection 
of tablets found in it, which should give more accurate informa- 
tion, has not yet been examined), but its south corner impinged 
on the fortress salient and actually rested on the Kuri-Galzu 
brickwork of its wall, which must therefore have been in ruins 
before the house was built. Above these Kassite ruins lay two 
strata of later buildings both following more or less the same 
plan as the first; they contained graves under their floors, but 
little else of interest. As Persian graves were found dug down 
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into the walls of the latest house (the ground here was much 
denuded, so that of Persian buildings no remains were to be 
expected) that must itself be definitely pre-Persian in date. All 
this tends to show that the destruction of Kuri-Galzu’s work 
came early. It is, however, probable that while the fort salient 
was abandoned the main line of the Temenos wall survived. 
The later private buildings lie outside it and the Temenos wall 
of Nebuchadnezzar follows it, so that the sacred area itself 
would seem to have been respected. What did happen is clearly 
shown by the varying depths of the house buildings. The 
foundations of the lowest house lie a metre above the footings 
of Kuri-Galzu’s wall; the houses of the second period have their 
floors some 1-10 m. higher up and those of the third are naturally 
higher still; the level at the foot of the Temenos wall was being 
quickly filled up, and the distinction between the Temenos 
platform and the general town was being obliterated. Actually 
the foundations of Nebuchadnezzar’s wall lie higher than the 
houses of our latest period, and it was only by artificially raising 
the pavement of the Nannar courtyard to the level of the 
Ziggurat platform that he was able to restore something of the 
old conditions. 

More buildings of late Kassite and Neo-Babylonian date were 
excavated farther to the N.E., outside the north angle of the 
Temenos. Here, as farther to the south, where a considerable 
area of the residential quarter bordering on the town wall was 
excavated by us some seasons ago, the houses were built on a 
series of terraces which rose up finally to the wall top where 
their continuous outer walls constituted the rampart. In this 
case, however, the repair of the town’s defences hastily under- 
taken towards the close of the Neo-Babylonian period had 
resulted in the destruction of the outer buildings. They had 
been rased to the ground, and over their ruins had been piled a 
rough earthwork 16-00 m. wide and rather more than 3-00 m. 
high. That there had been buildings on the top of this was 
shown by a few scanty wall remains and by drains, as well as by 
Persian graves found almost flush with the surface (whereas 
a little to the S.W. they were on the floor level of the Kassite 
houses). That the earthwork was itself Persian is unlikely, 
though it certainly was occupied in Persian times; it is more 
reasonable to connect it with the general rebuilding by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

During the season nearly the whole of the S.E. side of the 
Ziggurat platform was excavated down to First Dynasty level, 
only a small area at the east corner being left over; as a result 
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we have the most complete plan yet obtained of an important 
building complex of that period. 

The start was made on the site of the small Kuri-Galzu 
temple of Nin-Gal and on the site of the ‘ Boat Shrine’ of 
Nebuchadnezzar, both of which had to be removed in order 
that the lower levels might be examined. The area between 
these buildings had been left untouched by us because I had 
believed that a watercourse running diagonally across the site 
had destroyed all work of later periods. The watercourse was 
there and had swept away everything in its direct course down 
to the First Dynasty level, but it was rather narrower than I 
had supposed, and to the west of it there were left remains of 
walls which went far to complete our plans, already made, of 
the Nin-Gal temple in all its stages. The removal of the temple 
pavement led to an important discovery. Near the N.E. 
entrance, the brick pavement had been strengthened by an 
underlying layer of bricks, mostly broken ; amongst them was 
a large fragment of the great Stela of Ur-Engur of which other 
fragments, found in 1924-5, were published in this Yournal 
(vol. v, pls. xvi-xtvi1). The present fragment (pl. Lviu, 2) 
measures 0-50 m. across and the height of the register is 0-40 m. 
and contains two complete human figures and parts of two more. 
On the right was a seated figure of Nannar, of whom only the 
feet and the front of the skirt are preserved. On the steps of 
the high pedestal on which the god’s throne was set stand two 
priests ; one of them, naked but carrying a folded cloth, wields 
a fly-whisk in front of the god ; the other, draped, and like the 
first carrying a cloth, turns towards the king who comes to pre- 
sent himself before Nannar. Only the head and shoulders of 
Ur-Engur remain; he is stooping forward as if under a load; 
he is represented, as elsewhere on the stela, with long formal 
beard and carefully dressed hair, and evidently wore the same 
garments; though the grain of the limestone is rather coarse 
the portrait is an excellent one, and the fragment is of special 
value as adding a new scene to the most important sculptural 
monument of the king that we possess: it belongs to the right- 
hand end of the third register on the reverse of the monument.’ 

Hitherto there had not been found on the S.E. side of the 
Ziggurat traces of any buildings earlier in date than Kuri-Galzu, 
and there were grounds for thinking that before his time this 
part of the Ziggurat platform was an open space. Such a theory 
can no longer now be held. In the N.E. court of the Nin-Gal 


* L. Legrain, ‘ Restauration de la Stéle d’Ur-Nammu,’ Revue @’ Assyriologie, 
XEX, §, 8, BES. 
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temple there was a well of which the well-head dated from the 
time of Nabonidus (c. 535 B.c.), while in the upper part of its 
walls we had found bricks bearing inscriptions differing in their 
dedications but all bearing the name of the Assyrian Sin-balatsu- 
iqbi who was governor of Ur in the seventh century B.c. As 
in the course of the new excavations the surrounding soil was 
removed and the masonry sides of the well were left standing as 
a rough brickwork column threatening collapse, it had to be 
removed piecemeal ; and it was found that below the brickwork 
of Sin-balatsu-iqbi came brickwork identified by stamps as that 
of Kuri-Galzu. That the latter’s temple should have had its 
well was not surprising, but the proof that it did was none the 
less of interest. Then came a curious discovery. From the 
well shaft there led out to the N.E. and S.W. two small channels 
lined with bitumen, open towards the well but closed at the 
outer ends (pl. tv1, 1), and a few courses farther down there 
were two more similar channels; in each we found in situ two 
convex discs of baked clay covered with inscriptions on both 
sides. It was natural to assume that these were the dedication- 
tablets of Kuri-Galzu, seeing that they were found in the heart 
of his brickwork, but in fact they were those of Sin-balatsu-iqbi. 
During the course of his repairs the governor must have found 
the tablets of his predecessor in their niches ; he took them out 
and substituted his own, claiming credit for the whole work. 

At a certain level Kuri-Galzu’s work stopped and gave place 
to masonry of an unmistakably Larsa type. Below this again 
there was a change; the excessive wear of the bricks on the 
inner face of the shaft, bearing witness to long-continued use of 
rope and bucket, was fully explained by the fact that the bricks 
now bore the stamp of Ur-Engur. His work was the last, and 
he was therefore the first maker of the well (pl. vir). 

Close to the well-head, below Kuri-Galzu’s pavement of the 
Nin-Gal temple, we found a cistern built of burnt brick and 
lined with bitumen (pl. tv1, 2). It was embedded in a thick 
packing of mud bricks, extending over all this part of the plat- 
form, which by their size and type we could attribute to Ur- 
Engur. The cistern has four compartments communicating by 
means of narrow corbel-arched doors. The three chambers to 
the N.E. had been domed, as was shown by the bitumen lining 
which was taken across the angles in pendentive fashion and 
described clearly the outline of the spandrils on the walls, but 
there was no masonry projection ; the walls rise vertically above 
the spring of the dome, and in the corners the pendentives have 
nothing more than a mud packing behind the bitumen face. 
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The roof, therefore, was not of brick (no loose bricks were 
found in the chambers), and a plain mud dome seems impossible, 
for it would have been heavy, and there is nothing to prevent 
its slipping down to the floor. Further such could only have 
been constructed over a solid centring which it would have 
been difficult to remove. Probably the true roof was flat, made 
of timber, and inside that there was a false dome for which I 
would suggest that the builders employed a circular (or rather 
elliptical) woven basket measuring about 1-80 m. by 1-40 m., the 
lower surface of which was then thickly plastered with the bitu- 
men ; the space between this and the wooden roof may have been 
left empty or filled with earth. The S.W. chamber was only half 
roofed. Its walls rose above the level of the court or platform, 
and in the S.W. wall there was a narrow door giving on a flight 
of brick steps, making it possible for men to go down and clean 
the cistern ; this end of the chamber was unroofed, necessarily, 
as a roof would have allowed no head-room over the steps. On 
the N.E. side a sloping timber roof started at a metre above ~ 
floor level and rose 0-45 m.ino-80m. The roof was supported 
by posts 0-18 m. in diameter set up in the corners; part of a 
bitumen-coated beam diam. 0-09 m. found in the compartment 
was probably a beam from the roof (pl. tvit). 

At the S.W. end of the Nin-Gal temple, immediately below 
the Kassite pavement, there were found remains of a wall in 
burnt brick of Third Dynasty construction, built on the mud- 
brick packing which formed the upper part of Ur-Engur’s 
Ziggurat platform. ‘The levels here came so close together 
that little of the earlier work could possibly survive ; even a 
drain of Ur-Engur bricks underlying the temple forecourt was 
almost at the surface and had been largely destroyed by the 
Kassite builders. But it, the wall, the cistern, and the well 
together were sufficient evidence that the site had not been 
vacant in Third Dynasty times, but had been occupied by a 
temple which in all probability was the forerunner and the 
model for that of Kuri-Galzu; that probability was turned into 
virtual certainty by our subsequent discovery of a First Dynasty 
temple on the same site. 

Following the Ur-Engur pavement to the S.E. we came on 
the retaining-wall of his terrace on this side. Plastered up 
against the enceinte wall of the First Dynasty terrace, it was 
built of mud bricks of the characteristic size 0-24 m. by 0-15 m., 
was 5:85 m. thick, and had a vertical back face and a front face 
battered to a sharp slope and relieved by shallow buttresses 
3:10 m. wide and 0-45 m. deep; it was therefore exactly like the 
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corresponding wall on the other side of the Ziggurat. Beyond 
the wall, preserved only in the entry of the (later) Nin-Gal 
temple, was a pavement of burnt bricks four courses thick, the 
pavement of the entry to the Ziggurat platform in the Third 
Dynasty period. Of the passage leading through the terrace 
wall one jamb was found, built in mud brick but raised and 
strengthened with burnt bricks set in bitumen, the two materials 
bonded in to each other. The foundations of the burnt brick- 
work were quite shallow and the pavement outside the entry 
was unexpectedly high, but the authorship was in both cases 
proved by brick inscriptions as well as by the general character 
of the work. The buttressed terrace wall was equally certainly 
Ur-Engur’s, and so was the mud-brick pavement of the terrace, 
made of bricks of two sizes, the normal 0:24 m. by o-15 m., and 
a new type 0-47 m. square which must be regarded as a special 
paving brick; yet the different elements did not seem to fit 
well together. Then it was found that the clay floor of the 
passage through the wall led to a flight of steps built of burnt 
bricks 0-40 m.—0:37 m. sq. and 0:39 m. by o-19 m. by 0-008 m. 
of which one side had been destroyed by the builders of a later 
hinge-box, but the other side was preserved to a width of 
o:80m.; this led down to a good clay floor 0-90 m. below the 
pavement of burnt brick. This seems to be a case of change 
of plan in Ur-Engur’s lifetime. The original scheme was for 
a passage, at the outer end of which were steps leading from the 
terrace level to that of the Temenos in general ; the later scheme 
was the building of a pylon gateway in burnt brick, and from it 
a raised brick causeway led to the door of the building (the 
second temple of Nin-Gal ?) on the S.E. side of the Sacred 
Way. At the same time the level of the passage was raised 
and a door fixed in the middle of the pylon; we found the 
hinge-box with its inscribed door-socket stone of Ur-Engur to 
the N.W. of the old steps, but at a higher level than they, and 
higher also than the brick pavement of the outer causeway. 

As on the N.W. side of the Ziggurat so here we found a 
burnt-brick revetment added by a Larsa king (presumably 
Warad-Sin) to the mud-brick terrace wall of the Third Dynasty; 
this was later supplanted by Kuri-Galzu’s wall bounding the 
Sacred Way. Back therefore to the time of Ur-Engur the 
vicissitudes of the Ziggurat platform on this side have been 
recovered with gratifying completeness. 

Underneath the ‘ Boat Shrine’ of the Neo-Babylonian Zig- 
gurat, in the angle between the central and the S.E. flights of 
stairs, there lay a floor of beaten clay which had served as a 
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foundation for Ur-Engur’s mud-brick pavement, but was itself 
of earlier date. Apart from a single length of mud-brick wall 
built over the entrances to the First Dynasty row of shrines 
(v. infra) no traces of building survived, but whatever had been 
here was shown by the use of plano-convex bricks to have been 
not later than the Second Dynasty of Ur.’ In this floor there 
were found four pits, three rectangular and one circular, marked 
as reddish patches in the green clay of the floor; three were 
filled up to floor level with very clean earth which had been 
reddened undoubtedly by burning, the fourth and largest, 
measuring 5:00 m. by 4:00 m., was filled with three layers of 
rough unhewn limestone blocks measuring as much as 1-30 m. 
by 0-70 m. by 0-25 m. (pl. rx1, 1). The sides of all the pits were 
carefully trimmed and the clay floors were flat and smooth ; 
obviously care had been taken with them, just as labour had 
been spent to bring and lay the stones; above the stones was 
clean burnt earth. 

The discovery of the ‘Harbour Temple’ (Antig. Feurn. xi, 
374) explaining the nature of the ‘ Us’ proves that a sacred 
building might derive its sanctity from an underground structure 
of which it was the counterpart above ground. In the present 
case what we find underground does not seem to be sufficient 
in itself but rather to imply something which it subserved. No- 
thing is left above ground to help us, but if the pits were in the 
nature of foundations then (a) they are too small to be founda- 
tions of any building, and (4) neither loose earth nor loose earth 
over stone is a reasonable foundation for a structure of any size 
or weight; at most the superstructures, if any, could have been 
circular or square altars. Here, on the terrace in front of the 
Ziggurat, altars would seem to be in place. The use of ‘clean’ 
or burnt earth in the foundation of sacred buildings is recorded 
in Sumerian texts; that it should have been used for altars is at 
least not unlikely. In Exodus xx, 26 the injunction is given to 
the Israelites that an altar, if built of stone, must be of unhewn 
stone not defiled by the use of metal. That that injunction derives 
from Mesopotamian use there is nothing to prove, but the 
association of stone, prescribed by the Hebrew cult, with the 
burnt earth of Sumerian ritual is striking, and does suggest that 
we have hereafurther example of the dependence of the Hebrews 
on Mesopotamian tradition. 

Two objects found in the course of this part of the excavation 
deserve mention here. One (U.18308), a fragment of a calcite 
vase, bears a short but complete inscription of Rimush king of 

* Corresponding to the period of Eannatum of Lagash, ¢c. 2700 B.c. 
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Akkad. The second, also a vase fragment (U. 18232), bears 
an inscription unfortunately fragmentary, of a date not very 
different from the first, which includes the name of an unknown 
king of Ur (?), Pa-bil-sag; it is tempting to believe that this 
may be one of the nameless kings of the Second Dynasty of 
Ur, roughly centemporary with the building on whose floor it 
was found. 

The First Dynasty plan is, as I have said, remarkably com- 
plete. Along the N.E. front we have followed the inner wall 
of the range of buildings set up on the edge of the terrace; from 
it branch-walls, dividing the chambers, run to the N.E. where 
they join the retaining-wall of the terrace, but they break away 
almost at once and of the terrace wall itself most has been 
altogether destroyed by the cutting back of the platform front 
to enlarge the sunken area of the Nannar court. But beyond 
the S.E. limits of that court the outer wall was found; it was 
10:00 m. thick, built of plano-convex mud bricks and faced with 
unhewn limestone blocks. On the S.E. side the retaining-wall 
was of the same thickness: on either side of the postern gate 
and drain running out through the wall from the east court 
(v. infra) there was the limestone face, but whether this was 
continuous we do not know. Farther to the S.W. where the 
platform wall of Ur-Engur is plastered against the brickwork 
of the older wall, no stonework is visible, but the negative 
evidence is not conclusive, because on the N.W. side of the 
Ziggurat the stone facing has been pulled away by Ur-Engur’s 
workmen wherever they came up against it, and the same is 
probably true on this side also. It is safest to assume that the 
entire platform wall of the First Dynasty was faced with stone 
so far as its lower courses were concerned. 

Inside this massive rampart the ruins can be distinguished 
into three main elements. In the extreme eastern corner a 
rectangular area measuring 20-75 m. by 18-60 m. formed an open 
courtyard; to the N.W. it was bounded by the end wall of the 
long range of chambers lining the N.E. wall of the terrace and 
by the back walls of a series of shrines fronting on the Ziggurat 
court proper; to the S.W. of it and not communicating with it 
in any way was a building in which we may recognize an early 
predecessor of the smaller temple of Nin-Gal (pl. i1x). 

The main entrance to the Ziggurat platform was, in later 
times, in the middle of the N.E. side, from the Nannar court; 
all traces of its early form have disappeared beyond recovery, 
but it probably occupied the same position. In that case the 
visitor on mounting the steps from the low-lying court had in 
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front of him the Ziggurat and on his left hand the row of 
‘shrines’ discovered by us last winter. There are six of these, 
all exactly alike except that the first in the row (from the N.E.) 
was really a passage-chamber, having a door at either end. The 
walls of the chambers were 2:25 m. wide, built of a mud brick 
of extremely poor quality—at least, it had very ill resisted the 
effect of time and burial and was not easy to recognize. On 
the other hand the floors were of an astonishing solidity. They 
are raised 0-85 m.—o-95 m. above the level of the Ziggurat court 
and are approached by steps contrived in the wall thickness 
between the door-jambs; the pavements are of plano-convex 
burnt bricks measuring 0-23 m. by o-15m. by 0-04 m.—0-065 m., 
set for the most part in bitumen and with a very thick layer of 
bitumen as floor surface, and they are fifteen to seventeen courses 
thick. It is impossible to explain why there should have been 
this extravagant use of fine material for the floors of rooms whose 
walls were in comparison so cheap and shoddy, or why the floors 
had to be raised at all. To judge from the character of the 
rooms, simple long rooms with a door at one end, they should 
be shrines, and as the bricks found in the well-head of Sin- 
balatsu-iqbi’s time gave the namesof numerous deities worshipped 
together with Nin-Gal in the temple on this site, it may be 
guessed that these are subsidiary shrines for the cult of such 
minor deities ; but there was nothing more in the ruins te explain 
their nature. 

The eastern courtyard was entered on the one side by a door- 
way at the S.E. end of the first room in the range of ‘shrines’. 
The walls here were destroyed down to floor level, but in the 
thickness of the wall there were left a few of the burnt bricks of 
the door-sill, enough to prove its existence in spite of the dis- 
appearance of the jambs. On the opposite, the S.E., side of the 
court was the postern entrance already mentioned; it was not 
facing the N.W. door but farther to the S.W., so that the 
passage joining the two was diagonal tothecourt. This passage 
took the form of a high causeway constructed of plano-convex 
burnt bricks. Standing as it did much above the general level 
of the court it had suffered in proportion, and much of it seemed 
to have been intentionally pulled up, probably in order that the 
bricks might be re-used. Nowhere did more than three courses 
remain (pl. Lx1, 2), but though there may have been steps at the 
N.W. end down from the raised floor of the passage chamber 
(against the wall face the brickwork was preserved nearly up to 
the level of the sill) and it need not therefore have maintained 
throughout the height of that floor, yet as it had to connect with 
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the high-level floor of the postern gate it must have consisted 
of many more courses of brickwork than now survive. The 
causeway apparently stopped short at a distance of 5-00 m. from 
the S.E. wall of the courtyard, and all this corner of the court 
floor was covered with a coating of bitumen which was taken 
up in a roll against the wall face and sloped regularly down to- 
wards the middle of the postern entrance where, below the 
passage floor, there was a brick-built drain leading outside the 
building. Probably at one time the whole of the court had had 
a bitumen-covered floor, for irregular patches survived in various 
places though for the most part the floor was of beaten clay only, 
laid over a solid packing of mud brick. At a late stage in the 
history of the building a new clay floor had been laid down over 
what remained of the bitumen and had been whitewashed—it 
was indeed the film of whitewash on the floor that enabled our 
workmen to follow the lines of the walls where these had been 
destroyed beyond the possibility of recognition by any other 
means. 

The original drain had been open at the start and then, as it 
got deeper, apparently had been arched in brick; at the mouth 
it was 0-75 m. wide but later narrowed down too-30m. It was 
built of burnt bricks measuring 0-23-4m. by o-15—6m., and 
0:05-—0'07 m. thick, with one finger-hole, strongly convex, set 
in bitumen mortar—the same bricks as were used in the cause- 
way across the court. Ata later time it had been repaired with 
flatter bricks measuring 0:27m. by o-16m. and 0-24m. by 
0-18 m., 0-04—5 m. thick, and this time certainly had been arched. 
At a still later time there had been fresh repairs, the level of 
the drain had been raised and the bricks employed measured 
0:30 m., and with them were rectangular ‘ bricks’ of bitumen 
0-50 m.—o:30 m. by 0:25 m. by 0o-085m. The original drain 
emptied over an apron of brick and bitumen; the second into 
a rectangular basin of bitumen having an outlet channel in its 
farther side (pl. tx, 1), and the last drain, projecting 0-85 m. 
from the wall face, had no channel beyond and must have emptied 
intoasump. Since there was no visible access from the causeway 
to the postern passage, but the heights were the same, it would 
seem that there must have been something in the nature of a 
wooden bridge across the gap above the bitumen catchment in 
which the water from the court would collect before entering 
the drain; similarly the first part of the drain running down 
the middle of the passage must have been roofed with wood. 
Just before the causeway came to an end there were bricks 
seemingly in situ embedded in the clay floor on either side. Of 
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the causeway itself only one imperfect course here survived, and 
the evidence was therefore inconclusive, but probably there was 
here a wider platform with steps descending to the level of the 
courtyard. Such an arrangement was almost essential, as other- 
wise there would have been noaccess from the causeway to the 
court and the court itself would have been divided into two 
parts having no communication with each other and (since there 
were no doors in the surrounding walls) no means whereby they 
could be entered at all. 

In the larger section of the court, that lying to the N.E. of 
the causeway, there were some curious features. One of these 
was a circular basin sunk in the floor, built of burnt bricks set 
in bitumen and thickly covered with bitumen inside; it was 
o:80 m. in diameter (inside measurement) at the top, 0-45 m. at 
the bottom, and o-som. deep; the inside face was quite rough. 
Part of the rim, which had stood a little above floor level, was 
broken away, but on what remained there was a shallow runnel 
0-15 m. wide, concentric with the basin, originally roofed with 
brick and at one point opening out and becoming wider and 
shallower as if for the intake; the roughness of the inside of the 
basin would suggest that it had been roofed allover. Close to it 
was a patch of bitumen the outlines of which had been destroyed. 
South of the basin was a mass of grey wood ash ten centimetres 
thick and about 1-som. in diameter. 

Quite close to the N.E. wall of the court there was a lowcircular 
base of burnt bricks covered with bitumen from the N.E. side of 
which projected a nearly rectangular mass similarly constructed 
(pl. tx, 2). The bricks were carefully laid and the circle was 
accurately drawn, and the object must have possessed some 
importance. ‘To the N.W. of it, against the N.W. wall of the 
court, were the remains of a similar structure but made of bitu- 
men spread over a clay core. To the S.E. the whole floor of 
the court was thickly covered with wood ash. Two similar 
structures lying close to one another in a small court attached 
to a temple of about First Dynasty date have been found at 
Khafage * and, in less clearly defined conditions, at Warka,’ and 
in both cases there was wood ash above or near them, and it has 
been suggested that they were altars for burnt offerings. This 
cannot be true of Ur for a bitumen base is the last thing that 
one would use fora fireplace, but on such a base there may have 


* Frankfort, Te// Asmar and Khafage. Oriental Institute of Chicago Com- 
munications, no. 13, 1931, figs. 22, 37. 

* Gordon, Uruk. Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Phil. Hist. Klasse, no. 4, 1930, p. 19. 
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been set a portable altar or brazier which would account for the 
ashes ; itis a point of early ritual for which the material remains 
do not supply sufficient explanation. One feature common to 
the bases at Khafargi and at Ur may beofvalue. In the former 
place the court in which the bases occur is of irregular shape, 
roughly triangular, lying between the back wall of the temple 
and the circular enceinte wall of the entire building, while at Ur 
the courtyard is at the back of the temple, between it and the 
enceinte wall of the Ziggurat platform, and is only entered by 
a postern gate and then by climbing down from the raised cause- 
way which runs across it to the door leading to the front court 
of the Ziggurat. The position is in neither case important and 
suggests that the purposes served by the bases were not the 
main acts of ritual but of a subordinate and utilitarian nature. 

The First Dynasty temple lay against the east corner of 
the Ziggurat (pls. ux and Lx), and although its walls of mud 
brick had been terribly destroyed, standing never more than 
0:50 m. and often no more than 0-05 m. high yet the ground- 
plan was perfectly preserved. Its entrance was from the S.W., 
where a large court extended from it to the S.W. wall of the 
Ziggurat platform. Access from outside the platform was pro- 
vided by a narrow passage through the thickness of the plat- 
form’s S.E. wall. Here an interior wall and a cross-wall joining 
it to the wall of the platform made two long chambers, one of 
which served as an entrance chamber to the passage; in them 
were found quantities of clay sling-bolts and larger clay balls, 
presumably missiles of some sort, which show that in the early 
as in the later periods the religious buildings had their military 
side, and that as the Temenos wall was the second, so the 
Ziggurat platform was the last line of defence to be held against 
an enemy. In the same chambers were found clay seal-im- 
pressions of characteristic First Dynasty work. The walls were 
mud-plastered but not whitewashed as were those of the temple, 
and it would seem that the two rooms were merely store-rooms 
for goods and weapons. 

The temple plan is simple. Through a fairly large entrance- 
chamber one passed into the central court having service- 
chambers on three sides of it, and facing the entrance two 
identical rooms which would naturally be regarded as sanctuaries. 
In the central court there were found fragments of a mosaic 
which must once have adorned the walls—a (headless) figure of 
a man punting a boat (pl. -x11, 1)—and two bits of steatite carved 
with a hair pattern; they fit together and evidently were the 
hair of an unusually large mosaic figure silhouetted and cut 
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2. The First Dynasty Ziggurat Terrace. The East court, showing causeway, 
bitumen-lined basin, and brick base 
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1. The First Dynasty Ziggurat Terrace. Exit of the 
drain from the East court through the outer Terrace 
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2. Circular brick base in the East court 
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1. Archaic seal-impressions from below the Royal Cemetery 


2. Jemdet Nasr level with inverted bowls over graves 
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in low relief; a steatite wig beautifully carved in the round 
(U. 18338, pl. txi1. 2) came from a miniature statuette. Scanty 
as the remains are they imply that the temple was decorated 
much in the fashion of that atal "Ubaid. 

In the east corner of the court there is a stepped altar of 
burnt and mud bricks standing 0-95 m. high, in the top of which 
was a shallow basin or tray of bitumen and apparently a bitumen 
runnel parallel with the altar’s edge, while against the wall three 
burnt bricks seem to be the remains of a raised base. 

The two rooms on the N.E. side of the court are not 
sanctuaries, as their position facing the entrance would lead one 
to suppose. Each has an unusually wide door, in the middle 
of which is a small column of mud brick and fire-clay. The 
S.E. room has its corners rounded off with clay and a floor of 
fire-clay which had been constantly repaired, and the N.W. room 
has its clay floor reinforced with large fragments of pottery ; 
in both the floors were buried beneath half a metre’s depth of 
burnt ashes ; both are furnaces. 

Now the plan of the temple is very like that of the temple 
corresponding to it on the N.W. side of the Ziggurat (v. the 
plan, pl. tix, and Antig. Fourn. xii, pl. Ixviil), where again the 
two rooms on the N.E. of the court are entirely taken up 
by furnaces. In that case the explanation was given by dedica- 
tion-cylinders found in the wall of the Larsa reconstruction of 
the building ; it was described as the place for the great ‘ cook- 
ing-pot’” or oven for preparing the food of Nannar and of all 
the gods worshipped with him in the temple. Religious tradi- 
tion at Ur is so consistent that when we find on the S.E. of the 
Ziggurat in the Neo-Babylonian and in the Kassite periods a 
temple shown by inscriptions to be sacred to Nin-Gal, the wife 
of Nannar, and find that on the same site there was a temple 
both in the Third Dynasty and in the First Dynasty time, we 
can reasonably conclude that their dedication was the same: 
throughout history, the N.W. side of the Ziggurat was peculiarly 
sacred to Nannar, the S.E. side to Nin-Gal. When the two 
First Dynasty buildings are seen to be so curiously alike, each 
having the furnace rooms in place of sanctuaries, we may con- 
clude that their purpose was similar. In that case the building 
discovered last winter will be that in which was prepared the 
food for Nin-Gal and all the goddesses who were worshipped 
with her. It is tempting to go farther and to suggest that the 
cistern and bases in the back court were connected with the 
preparation of that food. 

As on the N.W. side of the Ziggurat, so here the walls of the 
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First Dynasty buildings rested on the remains of earlier walls 
belonging to buildings similar in plan. Time did not allow of 
our excavating the older structures, but in material and character 
they correspond exactly to those of the lower stratum on the 
north-west. They are more solidly built than those of the 
First Dynasty, and the use in them of rectangular as well as of 
plano-convex bricks should make them very much earlier in 
date. 

It will be noticed on the plan (pl. ix) that just as on the 
N.W. side of the Ziggurat the burnt-brick casing of Ur-Engur’s 
tower overlies the S.E. side of the First Dynasty kitchen-temple 
of Nannar, so on the S.E. side the three S.W. shrines of the 
long range are partly buried beneath the Ziggurat. We know 
that Ur-Engur used the First Dynasty Ziggurat as the core of 
his new building, merely casing it round and above with brick- 
work. The exact thickness of that casing we do not know, but 
the fact that it projects equally above the older buildings on 
each side must mean that the casing was uniform—that the new 
Ziggurat was larger than the old but concentric with it; and 
in the plan therefore we are able, by setting back the outline 
sufficiently to allow of a reasonably free space between the old 
Ziggurat and its surrounding buildings to reproduce with a 
very small margin of error the entire complex of the Ziggurat 
platform of the First Dynasty. 

In the season of 1930-1 we had discovered below the S.W. 
end of the Royal Cemetery a rubbish-stratum containing great 
numbers of inscribed tablets and clay seal-impressions of a very 
archaic type (v. Antig. Fourn. x, pls. xx, L). For the adequate 
publication of these important documents it seemed advisable 
to secure further examples, and accordingly, in the later stages 
of the season, work was re-started in the same area, beginning 
on the Royal Tombs level. The stratum, composed of red 
burnt earth, broken pottery, etc., was at once forthcoming, and 
yielded large numbers of the seal-impressions (pl. xiv, 1) and 
about a dozen complete tablets with the semi-pictorial script. 
Some of the former, bearing scenes of fighting and of domestic 
life such as the milking of cattle, are particularly fine, and with 
them come further examples of the elaborate linear designs 
sometimes combined with pictographic signs which were dis- 
covered two seasons before. 

The area selected for excavation measured about 15-00 m. by 
7-00 m., and it did not take very long to exhaust the stratum ; 
below it came the mixed soil of the old rubbish-mounds, and 
in this no finds of interest could be expected. But as in the 
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1. Carved limestone bowl from a Jemdet Nasr grave 


2. Seal-impressions. U. 18337, 18442, 18463 are from Jemdet Nasr graves 
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immediate neighbourhood to the south, we had previously un- 
earthed at a greater depth burials of the Jemdet Nasr period, 
it seemed uneconomical to stop work on our present site with- 
out digging that relatively small amount deeper, which might 
produce further graves, while, too, the carrying on of the work 
to virgin soil would be a useful check on former results and 
theories. Work therefore was continued. At a level of 1:20 m. 

below the bottom of the stratum containing the archaic seal- 
impressions (this is equivalent to S.I.S. 5 and 6 in the section 
published in Antig. Fourn. x, pl. xxxrx), 4°60 m. below the level 
of the Royal Tombs in the same area, and 14:50 m. below the 
modern surface we came upon numbers of large clay bowls in- 
verted in the ground (pl. txrv, 2) ; these seem to have sheltered 
food offerings, and were in direct relation to the graves which 
began to appear half a metre or so lower down. These graves lay 
thickly together and several deep ; at the N.E. and N.W. ends of 
the excavated area they were relatively few, but they increased in 
frequency and in quality to the south. Necessarily the super- 
imposed graves were of different dates, and their contents 
showed that the difference was considerable, for the pottery 
types were those which in the well-stratified ‘ Flood pit’ (Antig. 
Yourn. X, pl. x11) occurred in very distinct building levels. 
The uppermost graves contained clay vessels decorated with 
‘reserved slip’ designs (‘Flood pit level E and the (late) al 
’Ubaid cemetery) ; below these were graves with pots of plain 
burnished red or decorated with designs in red paint on a buff 
ground (‘Flood pit’ level —g:80 m.); at the south end of the 
excavation and at the bottom of it were graves with the three- 
colour decoration characteristic of Jemdet Nasr (‘Flood pit’ 
level —8-30m.). 

The upper graves were poor and the bodies in bad condition, 
but from the lower levels we were able to recover some twenty 
skulls in reasonably good state. This is important because the 
site of Jemdet Nasr itself has produced only one fragmentary 
human skull, and therefore there has been an almost complete 
lack of anthropological material to throw light on this difficult 
period. In the Jemdet Nasr graves the bodies are tightly con- 
tracted, the legs strongly flexed at the knee and hip, and the 
backbone curved forwards so as to bring the chin fairly close to 
the knees, with the hands in front of the face; in the later 
graves the contraction is much less pronounced, and the attitude 
approximates to that of the bodies in the Royal Cemetery. 

In the limited area examined we recorded 130 graves of all 
kinds. The detailed account of these must be held over for 
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final publication, but the general conclusions can be given here. 
The bulk of the graves belong to the two later categories, and 
only at the south end of the work were there found typical 
examples of the Jemdet Nasr ware, and it became quite clear 
that we were working on the north limits of the cemetery of 
that date. But the different periods represented were historically 
consecutive, and the fact that here on the outskirts of the 
cemetery the later periods are more in evidence is wholly con- 
sistent with what we have proved elsewhere—that a cemetery 
starts with a nucleus of a certain number of graves of persons 
socially or religiously important and spreads gradually from that 
centre; the poorest and latest graves are to be expected on the 
circumference. It is therefore interesting to compare the Ur 
cemetery and that of Jemdet Nasr itself, the only other site 
where graves of the time have been discovered. At Jemdet 
Nasr the painted pottery was abundant (the graves being ex- 
clusively of that period), but stone vessels were very few and so 
poorly made that they were taken as evidence for the art of 
stone-working being in its infancy; beads were little better 
than natural pebbles pierced for stringing ; metal was very rare. 
At Ur the 130 graves have produced over a hundred stone vases 
(nearly all of the two earlier periods), and these are in a variety 
of stone and are well worked, two of them being decorated ; 
beads are common and are well made and polished, of carnelian, 
lapis lazuli, crystal, etc., and metal objects, though few, include 
such things as large vases. If these are relatively poor graves, 
as their position in the cemetery would suggest, we may con- 
clude that Ur was a much richer centre of Jemdet Nasr culture 
than was the village of Jemdet Nasr itself. 

The outstanding object recovered from the earliest graves was 
the small limestone bowl decorated with figures of lions and 
bulls in relief figured on pl. xv, 1. The carving was originally 
rough and the surface of the stone has suffered by decay so 
that much of the quality of the work is lost, but the vigour of 
the design is obvious; this genre was of course a favourite in 
later times (cf. Antig. Fourn. xii, pl. txxvi1), but no such early 
example of it has yet been found, and the discovery that this 
eminently Sumerian type of work goes back to the Jemdet Nasr 
time is a further argument for the continuity of Sumerian 
history and for the Sumerian character of the Jemdet Nasr 
people. A miniature stone bowl carved as a flower, in which 
the variegated colours of the stone have been utilized to heighten 
the effect of the design, is a novelty in this or any period. 
Only three seals were found, and of them two are stamp-seals 
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(pl. xv, U. 18337 and U. 18442) with peculiar incised designs, 
the third is a small cylinder seal of reddish marble with a pattern 
of animals (U. 18463). Lead tumblers were common, usually 
found inverted over the mouths of clay jars. The pottery cannot 
be illustrated here as the work of cleaning and mending has not 
yet been done, but some of the examples are very fine, especially 
the burnished red wares and those with red paint designs on 
a buff ground, the latter not yet recorded from any other 
site; they are generally tall, slender jugs with one or two 
spouts. 

The lowest graves were dug down into the belt of clean 
water-laid sand which has been encountered elsewhere and 
recognized as the Flood deposit. Here, as had been anticipated, 
on the high ground of the pre-Flood rubbish-mounds, the belt 
was relatively thin, 0-70 m.—o:80 m. deep, whereas farther to the 
N.E. it is much thicker, and farther to the S.W. does not appear 
at all. We dug through this and found below it the regular 
deposit of al ’Ubaid I, the pre-Flood stratum. There were 
here no graves and no house-remains, but simply accumulated 
rubbish ; from it we recovered several complete or nearly com- 
plete painted clay vessels and two beads or amulets (one broken) 
of baked clay with engraved patterns of a type not previously 
found. Below this stratum came the black mud of the primi- 
tive marsh and the clay of the marsh bottom, the real virgin 
soil of the lower Euphrates valley. 
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Etched Carnelian Beads' 


By Horace C. Beck, F.S.A. 
[Read 16th March 1933] 


THERE are two main types of these beads. The first type 
which is much the more usual has the pattern made with white 
lines on a background of the natural colour of the stone. The 
second type has the whole surface of the stone whitened and 
then a design in black made upon it, the whitened surface of 
the stone forming a white background. Specimens of this type 
are very uncommon. 

Owing to the fact that the white portions of beads of type | 
not infrequently flake out, leaving a shallow groove, these beads 
are often thought to have had a groove cut and then to have had 
a white material inlaid. This is not the case; the reason that 
the white flakes away is that the chemical change made by the 
process alters the coefficient of expansion of the white portion, 
and continual changes of temperature set up a strain which in 
some cases is sufficient to make it break right away from the 
base. 

Beads of type I are made by drawing a pattern on the stone 
with a solution of alkali (generally soda). The stone is then 
heated until the alkali enters into it, thus making a permanent 
white design.” 

In beads of type II the whitening of the stone is carried to a 
great depth and over the whole surface, and a black pattern is 
made on top of the white. 

The soda treatment has a very different effect on different 
stones and on different layers of the same stone, those layers 
which most resemble crystalline quartz being least affected. 
This method has been sometimes used to heighten contrast in 
beads. 

A thin section of an etched carnelian bead when examined in 
the microscope shows that the white portion goes a long way 
into the bead, especially in some cases of type II. This white 
portion is impregnated with a very large number of white opaque 
spots. These are extremely small and vary in size, many of the 
larger ones being about 1/20,000 of an inch. They are so close 

* Although this paper is entitled ‘Etched Carnelian Beads’, it also includes 
beads of agate and chalcedony which have been etched in a similar manner. 

? The actual method by which this has been done recently in India is described 
by Mr. Ernest Mackay in Maz, 1933, no. 150. 
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Fic. 2. Etched specimens made by Mr. A. 
Pocock. Beck Collection. x1 





A B 
Fic. 1. A. Section of a type I etched carnelian, in polarized light. 
B. Section of a type II etched chalcedony bead in reflected light. 
a, unaffected layer on surface of bead; 6, whitened layer; c, unaf- 
fected base of bead; d, section through black line; e, background. 
x50 





Fic. 4. Type I etched carnelian beads, 
with unusual technique, from Ur. Beck 
Collection. x14 





Fic. 3. Enlargement of part of Fig.2. x5 





Fic. 5. Etched carnelian beads from 
Ur, type II. Beck Collection. x14 
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Fic. 7. Etched carnelian beads from 
Fic. 6. Etched carnelian beads from Kish, type I. A, B, Ashmolean the Ww ‘ynaad, type I. Property of Mr. 
Museum; C, D, Baghdad Museum. x1} L. A. Cammiade. x1} 





B 
| E Fic. 9. Etched carnelian 
bead, type I, from Man- 
jan-Karanai. Beck Col- 
Fic. 8. Etched carnelian beads from Tell Asmar; A to F, type I; G, type II. lection. x1} 
Field Museum Chicago. x1} 
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Fic. 1. Etched carnelian beadsfrom Ur, typeI. A,B,C, Baghdad Museum; D, E, F, G, J, K, L, M, British 
Museum; H, I, N, 0, P, Beck Collection. x1} 


D FIG. 3. Etched carnelian beads from Damascus, A, B, 

Cc, D; Smyrna, E; and Khadamine, F. A, B, C, D, F, 

Fic, 2. Etched carnelian beads from Mohenjo-Daro, Beck Collection; E, Museum of Archaeology and 
type I. Mohenjo-Daro Museum. x1} Ethnology, Cambridge. x1} 


Fic. 5. Etched beads from India @), type II. Beck 
Collection. x1} 


Fic. 4. Unperforated etched carnelian beads from Bhagalpur, 
type I. Property of Mr.C. E. A. W. Oldham. x1} 
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together, however, that they form a dense white semi-opaque 
substance which carries on the same crystalline structure as the 
rest of the stone but with less polarizing effect, acting exactly 
like a thinner layer of the same stone. 

The most peculiar thing, however, about this layer is that it 
does not extend to the surface of the stone. There is a thin 
layer (a) between it and the surface, which is quite clear and trans- 
parent similar to the base (c) of the stone and appears to be 
entirely unaltered, although presumably the soda must have 
passed through it. 

Then the layer below the surface is not of uniform density, 
but appears to be in layers of alternately dense and light bands; 
sometimes one or two and sometimes as many as five can be 
counted. 

P|. ixv1, fig. 1a, shows a section of an etched carnelian magni- 
fied sodiameters. The photograph is taken under polarizedlight, 
and, as the nicols are crossed, the part on the right hand of the 
figure, where there is no stone, appears black (e). The right-hand 
edge of the narrow light band (a) is the surface of the bead, 
and the light mottled portion (c) which fills the left-hand side of 
the figure is the unaltered base of the stone. The semi-opaque 
band (4) between the base and the narrow light band is the 
portion of the stone which has been turned white by the action 
of the soda. This clearly shows that it is not all of uniform 
density, as there is one decidedly lighter band between two 
dark ones of slightly different opacity. 

The bright band (a) on the right adjoining the surface is the 
surface layer which polarizes freely and is apparently unaltered 
by the soda treatment. The horizontal lines in the base of the 
material are caused by the crystalline structure. These can be 
traced (especially in the portion near the top of the figure) right 
through the semi-opaque white layer (4) and the bright surface 
layer (a) to the surface of the bead. This shows that, although 
the material has been made more opaque, there has been no 
alteration in the arrangement of the crystals. 

A section of a type II bead is shown in pl. txvi, fig. 1B. 
This is taken in ordinary reflected light, so that the white 
layer (4) shows as white and the background (e) as black. The 
lunette-shaped dark portion (d@) is a section through a black line 
of the pattern. 

As I can find no trace of this process being carried on at the 
present day I have not been able to ascertain for certain how 
these have been made, but I have been able to produce very 
similar markings in the following way. 
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The bead having been whitened all over, by the previous 
method, a pattern is drawn on it with a solution of the nitrate 
of various metals, and then the bead is reheated. Lead has 
practically no effect. Iron gives a pale coloured pattern, but 
cobalt, copper, and manganese all give a decided black line. 
There is no doubt, however, that the copper produces the lines 
which resemble the antique specimens most closely. 

In this case also the various specimens of stone show great 
difference in the way in which they take the black lines. In all 
those tried with copper a mark is made, but whilst in some 
cases it penetrates for a long distance into the stone, say half a 
millimetre, in other cases it remains almost entirely on the sur- 
face. From a careful examination of five specimens of this 
type, from various sites, I find that one has the black going deep 
into the whitened portion; in two it only goes in for an ex- 
tremely short distance, while in the other specimens it seems to 
go in to an intermediate amount. 

An interesting sidelight on the method of manufacturing 
these beads is furnished by the find at Sabaur in the Bihar 
district. This site was selected by Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham 
to build an agricultural college. In digging the foundations a 
great number of partly-made beads was discovered. Some of 
these were etched carnelians of type I. Three specimens are 
shown in pl. txvu, fig. 4. The outside of these is completely 
finished and etched, but they are not perforated, which shows 
that the perforation was not carried out until they were other- 
wise finished. ‘This method of manufacture also applies to the 
great majority of other beads found there. The drilling of the 
stone beads appears to have been done with a slightly hollow 
drill. 

This was obviously the site of a bead factory, but unfortu- 
nately there is no period to which it can be definitely assigned, 
though it certainly was before the time of Shah Jehan (a.p. 
1628). From the resemblance of the carnelian and other beads 
discovered to those found at Taxila, I think it very probable 
that they date back to the beginning of the Christian era. 

The process of making the etched beads of type I has recently 
been considerably developed in this country. Mr. A. L. Pocock, 
the gem engraver, who lives at Slinfold, having seen an antique 
specimen of this type, realized the possibilities that the process 
had. He brought, not only his artistic powers, but also his 
great technical and chemical knowledge to bear on the subject. 
He at once saw how the bead had been made and reproduced 
it. He then further improved the process so as to use photo- 
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graphy, and in this way reduced the design to such a small 
scale that he produced pictures and inscriptions sufficiently 
small to mount in jewellery. Several of these stones are shown 
in natural size on pl. txvi, fig. 2, whilst fig. 3 shows a magnified 
image of one of them. 

Mr. Pocock has found a method of eating away the whole of 
the white portion of the design, leaving the remaining portion 
standing up so that it could be used as a signet ring. He has 
also found a method of staining the white portion blue. 

There are a few cases in which a carnelian, which has had a 
fairly uniform white layer over one side, has been cut as a gem. 
I have seen recently a gem of Athene from one of the Greek 
islands which has been cut in this manner, but whether it is a 
naturally or artificially whitened surface it is difficult to say. 

In some cases carnelian beads are found with a heavy white 
patination over all or most of the surface. Spectroscopic 
examination proves that this is due to soda, but it is not at 
present settled whether it has been produced purposely during 
manufacture or accidentally after burial. 

Microscopic examination of patinated beads shows that in 
most, if not in all, cases the surface of the bead is not affected, 
but that the white patination is below the surface. Most 
specimens show further bands of white alternating with more 
transparent portions. In this way they correspond with the 
artificially etched carnelian and with the glazed steatite beads 
which frequently show, when cut in sections, opaque white 
bands alternating with transparent ones. No satisfactory ex- 
planation of the cause of this alternation has yet been found. 

The first appearance of etched beads is in the earliest period 
at Kish and in the Royal tombs at Ur. In both cases they 
cannot be later than 2750 B.c. and they may be earlier. The 
beads found at Mohenjo-Daro are pretty certainly the same 
date. From the rareness of such beads at both Kish and 
Mohenjo-Daro it is suggested that they were imported into 
both countries, but from the comparatively large number that 
have been found at Ur I think it is possible that they were 
made there. In any case there is no direct evidence of them 
elsewhere at such an early date. 

After this period the earliest dated specimen is the scarab of 
Amenhotep I about 1500 B.c. With this solitary exception there 
are no dated specimens until about 500 B.c., when the beads 
from Taxila have a series from that date until about the second 
century A.D. The tombs of southern India have produced the 
largest number of these beads that have come from any one 
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district. Some of them can be dated about 250 B.c., but 
most of them are undated. The beads from the Crimea have 
been supposed to be about that date, but it is now suggested 
that they may be as recent as the eighth century a.p. 

The process has undoubtedly been continued from that date 
until the present day, but dated medieval specimens are rare. 
One from a tomb in the Crimea (pl. txrx, fig. 2.4) and another 
from western Siberia (pl. txrx, fig. 28) are dated to the ninth to 
thirteenth century a.p., and some Indian specimens can also be 
ascribed to the same date. Modern specimens come in large 
numbers from Persia, but no early dated specimens have yet 
been reported from there. 

The beads of type II, black lines on a white base, have only 
been reported from a few sites. One from Ur (pl. txv1, fig. 5 a) 
is supposed to be soon after the period of the royal graves. 
Until recently this was the only really early one known, but 
now two more have been found, the first at Mohenjo-Daro, the 
second at Tell Asmar (pl. txv1, fig. 8c). Of the other specimens 
I have seen five which come from Taxila and Baluchistan ; 
probably all belong to the period between 200 B.c. and a.D. 200, 
whilst a specimen from Damascus may date as late as a.p. 800. 


Mesopotamia 


Kish. Several specimens of type I have been found at Kish. 
They are all of the early period. Some are of the flattened form 
with lenticular cross-sections. The markings are very heavy and 
white (pl. txv1, fig. 6). Two very fine eye beads (pl. :xv1, fig. 68), 
a zone bead (pl. txvi, fig. 6c), and a chevron bead (pl. txv1, 
fig. 6 p) are alsoshown. Other specimens are shown in an article 
by Mr. Ernest Mackay in the Fournal of the Asiatic Society for 
October 1925. 

Ur. The etched beads from here are more numerous than 
from the other early sites, but they are by no means common. 
A number of them is shown on pl. txvut, fig 1. Many specimens 
have eyes on them, some of which are of the spectacle type (pl. 
Lxvil, fig. 1c,p, and nN). Two beads identical to one of these 
have been found in India at Chankudaro. Other types of 
eyebead are shown in the figure. Pl. txvu, fig. 1j, shows 
one which is of interest as it is exactly the same pattern as eye- 
beads made of glass and worn by the Saxons nearly 4,000 years 
later. It is a case of a comparatively complex pattern being 
reinvented. 

Another bead (pl. txvu, fig. 18), also with rings or eyes on 
it, is of special interest on account of its resemblance to a bead 
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Fic, 1. Etched beads from Persian Baluchistan, A, type I; B, type II. Property of Sir Aurel Stein. x1} 





Z 


FIG. 2. Etched beads from Taxila. Beads A, B, G, M, T, U, V, W, are agate, the remainder 
arecarnelian. Allthe beads, with the exception of L and 0, are in the Taxila Museum. L and 
0, Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge. x1 
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Fic. 1. Etched carnelian beads from Tehran, type I. 
Beck Collection. x14 
B 


Fic. 2. Etched carnelian beads. A, from the 
Crimea; B, from Western Siberia. British 
Museum. x1} 


Fic. 4. Modern etched plaque 
Fic. 3. Etched carnelian beads from Sulur and Vellalur, type I. from Khasvin, Persia, type I. 
Beck Collection. x1 Beck Collection. x1 


Fic. 5. Etched agate beads from Likiang, type I. Glasgow Museum. x1 
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from Mohenjo-Daro (pl. txvu, fig. 2a). This is one of the most 
important links between the two countries, as it approximately 
dates the Indian site. 

Etched zone beads have also been discovered at Ur: some, 
well-made barrel beads (pl. txvu, fig. 11,1), others, extremely 
roughly made spherical ones (pl. txvun, fig. 10). 

The above beads are all of type I, but two beads from Ur 
of type II are shown on pl. txvt, fig. 5. The bead shown in 
pl. txvi, fig. 5a is of the early period and the other, although 
not definitely dated, is very likely of the same age. 

Two beads from Ur of type I have a peculiar technique 

British (pl. txvi, fig. 4). They appear to have been lightly etched with 
a number of circles. The whitened portion has been almost 
entirely removed, whether accidentally or purposely is not 
evident. The result is a very shallow grey ring which is unlike 
the usual deep depression caused by the heavily etched portion 
flaking away. 

The pattern as it appears on the actual bead is not nearly so 
plain as in the photograph. 

Tell Asmar. A considerable number of etched carnelians has 
been found here by the American Iraq expedition. Pl. txv1, fig. 8 
shows seven of those discovered in 1930 or 1931; 8B, D, E, andF 
are definitely dated as Akkadian, 2700-2600 B.c.; 8a was found 

ed plaque in rubbish outside a palace dated to the third dynasty of Ur and 

ee: is practically certain to be about the same date, whilst 8c was a 
surface find and may be of any date. 

The most interesting specimen, however, is 8c. This bead 
is definitely dated not later than the Larsa period (2200- 
1900 B.c.). It is one of the second type, having dark lines on a 
pale or white background. Unfortunately the design does not 
show very clearly in the photograph, but according to Dr. Frank- 
fort it is a guilloche. This is the only case of a scroll pattern 
on a bead of the early period. 

Another bead of type I found on the surface has the same 
pattern as the bead of type II from Damascus (pl. txvu1, fig. 3D). 

Nineveh. ‘Two small beads of type I were discovered here 
by Dr. R. Campbell Thompson. One was decorated with a 
wave between two zones, and the other had two zones with 
diagonal lines joining them. These specimens are probably of 
a medium date, in fact one appears to have been associated 
with a Roman fibula. 

Khadamine, near Baghdad. Beads of type I can be bought in 
the market here. ‘They are undated, but from their similarity 
to specimens from other countries they may belong to a late 
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period, perhaps a.p. 800 (pl. txvu, fig. 3 F). Modern specimens 
can also be bought here, similar to the one illustrated in pl. Lxrx, 
fig. 4. 

Syria 

Damascus. Several specimens of type I have been bought in 
the market here. One has three elaborate eyes, each consisting 
of a central white dot and two white rings (pl. txvi, fig. 34). 
Two other specimens (pl. txvu, figs. 3B, 3c) have a design the 
same as that on one of the beads from the Crimea, and are 
thought to belong to the late period. 

A specimen of type II has also been bought here. The 
design on this is also suggestive of the Crimean beads (pl. xv, 
fig. 3D). 

Turkey 

Smyrna. A bead with the same pattern as one of the beads 
from Damascus has been found here. It is now in the Cam- 
bridge Museum of Archaeology. It is of type I (pl. txvu1, fig. 3 £). 


Northern India 

Mohenjo-Daro. A few beads of type 1 have been found here. 
They show striking similarity to some of the beads from 
Mesopotamia and are almost certainly of the same date, that is, 
not later than 2750 8.c. Compare pl. txvu, fig. 1B and fig. 2a. 
Through the courtesy of Sir John Marshall I am enabled to 
illustrate the latter. 

As only six specimens of these beads have been found dur- 
ing the whole of the explorations at Mohenjo-Daro it seems 
probable that they were imported. 

A broken specimen of type II has recently been found there: 
it is of the same date and is the first specimen of this type 
which can with certainty be stated to be so early." 

Chankudaro. ‘Two broken specimens of these beads have 
been found at this site. They are identical with some of the 
beads from the royal graves at Ur, and also with one from the 
‘A’ cemetery at Kish.’ 

Taxila. Amongst approximately 1,000 selected beads from 
this site, which were sent over to England for a report, there 


* Whilst this paper is in the press I have seen four specimens from Harappa, 
where they are stated to be rare. ‘Three of them are type I beads, one is a 
type II bead but has the almost unique technique of putting the black lines direct 
on to a red background. ‘The patterns are somewhat similar to the designs on 
pl. uxx1,a5 andarr. ‘These specimens all belong to the early period. 

* Ernest Mackay, Anthropological Memoirs of the Field Museum, Chicago, 
vol. i, pl. x, 55. 
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were 41 etched carnelians, agates, etc. Three were as early as 
the fifth century B.c., but the majority were either third or 
fourth century B.c. or first century A.D., sixteen specimens 
belonging to the first period and eighteen to the second. 

Thirty-eight of these beads are type I, that is, white lines on 
a red or black background ; two of them are type II with black 
lines on a white background, whilst one of them of the first 
century a.D. has the almost unique technique of black lines direct 
on a red background. 

From the illustrations (pl. txviut, fig. 2) it can be seen that there 
is a great diversity of design. Some are plain zone beads with 
a band round the centre, others have great quantities of spots, 
in some cases as many as seventy-two; these are of types both I 
and II. Several have a pattern made of eight pentagons, which is 
a copy in this technique of the well-known faceted beads called 
‘twisted squares’. One rather elaborate specimen is a roughly 
made cube with white lines along the edges and diagonals 
(pl. txvi, fig. 2y). Another pattern, also found frequently in 
other sites, is a small cross surrounded by one or two squares, 
while beads representing double axes of the Mediterranean 
type are shown in pl. txviut, figs. 21 and 2H. 


Kashmir 


Beads of type I are stated to be found frequently in Kashmir : 
they generally have a white crenellated pattern on a dark base. 
I have not seen any examples, but I hear that they are all of 
type I. 

Bengal 

Sabaur. As already mentioned, Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham 

found a number of unfinished beads here. Three of these are 


shown on pl. txvu, fig. 4. They closely resemble beads from 
Taxila. 


Southern India 

The megalithic tombs of South India have produced con- 
siderable numbers of these beads of type I. They are of very 
fine quality. No beads of type II have been reported. 

Sulur. The tombs excavated, in this district of Coimbatore, 
by Colonel Tucker produced 1g of these beads (pl. txrx, fig. 3). 
As a coin of the second to third century B.c. was discovered in 
one of the graves, the beads have been put at that date. They 
are mostly lenticular circular, or tabular beads decorated with 
short radial lines etched round the edge. 

VOL. XIII Ff 
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Hyderabad 


A number of these graves excavated at Raigir by Dr. E. H. 
Hunt only produced one specimen of these beads. It was of 
the same shape and had the same pattern as the majority of the 
beads from Sulur. A number of quartz and lapis lazuli beads 
were also found. ‘These were like other specimens said to be- 
long to the second century a.p., so this may be the date of the 
etched bead. 

Madras Presidency 


Manjan-Karanai. At this site in the Madras presidency about 
14 miles from Madras (Chingleput District) Mr. F. J. Richards 
discovered the tabular etched carnelian shown in pl. txv1, fig. 9. 
It was found associated with potsherds and neoliths, but the site 
was too disturbed to enable him to date the specimen. A de- 
scription of the site has been published (Geological Magazine, 
vol. Ixix, 1932, p. 198 of the May number). 

Madras. There is a large number of beads of type I in the 
Madras museum from various sites in the presidency. They 
are not yet accurately dated; some are illustrated in pl. txx, fig. 1. 

Wynaad. Mr. Cammiade, in his excavation of urn burials in 
the Wynaad, discovered three extremely small specimens. The 
diameter of these is less than a fifth of an inch (pl. txv1, fig. 7). 

Two beads of type II which are supposed to have come from 
India are shown on pl. txvu, fig. 5. The date of these speci- 
mens is unknown. 

Persia 


No specimens of etched beads which can be dated really early 
have yet been reported from Persia. It is surprising that 
none has been found at Susa or Musyan. The two specimens 
(pl. uxix, fig. 1) which were bought in Teheran, and are said 
to have come from Nihavand, have some resemblance to some 
of the early Mesopotamian beads. 

Whenever the process started here, it appears to have been 
continued down to the present day, as stones with splendid 
specimens of calligraphy are still being made and mounted as 
pendants. They are mostly amulets with verses from the Koran, 
and in some cases their owners refuse to sell them to Christians 
(pl. uxrx, fig. 4). 

Persian Baluchistan 

Sir Aurel Stein has collected a number of etched carnelian 
beads (pl. txvum, fig. 1) in his exploration in Persian Baluchistan. 
They come from the neighbourhood of Bampur and were 
brought in by villagers who had picked them up. 
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From the patterns of these beads and their great similarity 
to many of the beads from Taxila I think that most of them 
probably belong to the middle period, but some have designs 
which are unlike those found elsewhere. 

Two of these beads (pl. txviu, fig. 18) are of the second type, 
that is, black lines on a white background. One of them is 
broken, and shows the thick white layer into which the black 
bands go for a considerable distance. 


China and Tibet 


These beads are extremely rare in China, but two very large 
and fine beads were obtained by the late Prof. J. W. Gregory 
at Likiang near the Tibetan frontier (pl. txrx, fig. 5). 

In reply to a request as to the probable place of origin, 
Mr. David Macdonald says: 


With regard to the photos of the stones taken by Prof. Gregory. If 
these are of genuine agate, they are of considerable value, and had they 
had eyes instead of striped markings they would have been of even 
greater price. These are not made in Tibet, but are cut and polished 
in China. The Tibetans allege that they are found in the excreta of 
cattle and really believe this. 

I can get you more specimens, but these will vary greatly in price. 
Those with two or three eyes fetch from 20 to 30 rupees, whilst those 
with nine eyes fetch anything up to 1,000 rupees. Those with a mark 
similar to a chéten fetch up to 500 rupees each. 


Lord Carmichael has stated that he does not think these beads 
were made in Tibet, but that they were ancient and introduced 
from some other country, that they were rare, and that one 
would be worn in a string of other beads and would be con- 
sidered of great value. 

The place of origin of these beads is a mystery. If, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Macdonald, they are made in China, it is very 
peculiar that these two are the only specimens reported from 
there. 

A very ingenious imitation etched carnelian has recently been 
offered for sale in this country (pl. txx, fig. 2). It is stated to 
be from a Tang grave in China. It is not made of a silicate 
stone, but of a soft white crystal, probably antigonite serpentine, 
a white specimen, and the pattern is put on with a brown stain. 

There are three similar beads which I believe to be of painted 
serpentine, and not etched agate, on a Tibetan costume in the 
Indian Museum connected with the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, whilst in another case in the same museum are some 
genuine etched agates from Tibet. 

Ff2 
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Mr. K. de B. Codrington has recently been making inquiries 
about these beads and has written a letter to Maz on the subject 
(Man, May 1932, no. 156). In this he says that etched agate beads 
are commonly worn by all classes of ‘Tibetans who can afford 
them. All that he saw were barrel beads, the majority being 
long barrels, although standard barrels were not uncommon. 
He says he does not know where either sort was made, but 
that the natives think that they are natural products and not 
made by man. He also refers to glass copies of etched beads, 
but these are usually very easily distinguished and very cheap. 

It is worth noting, in connexion with these imitations from 
China and Tibet, that particoloured articles made of faience and 
of steatite have been found at Mohenjo-Daro, which are sup- 
posed by Mr. Ernest Mackay* to be imitations of etched 
carnelians. ‘These objects are certainly ancient. Two are zone 
beads, and two others have a curious device of several white 
spots, surrounded by a white line, suggesting multiple eyes. 


Eastern Turkestan 
Khotan. Specimens have been found here by Countess 
Uvarov who dates them seventh to ninth century a.v. These 
have been described by her, and are now in Petrovski’s collec- 


tion in the Hermitage at Leningrad. Sir Aurel Stein, however, 
has discovered four specimens of these beads in the same neigh- 
bourhood, of which one (Serindia, pl. 1v, Khot. 02 r) is practically 
identical with 83 (pl. txx1), and another (Serindia, pl. 1v, yo. 
00125) is similar to B13 (pl. txxr); the other two (Serindia, 
pl. 1v, Jiya oo5 and Khot. o2r) are fragmentary. These 
specimens definitely belong to a very much earlier period. 


Turkestan 
Pskent. Such beads, dated eighth century a.p., are said 
to have been found in a cemetery excavated by M. V. Voie- 
vodsky, but the results are unpublished. 

Samarkand. Beads from here are figured in the Mazerials for 
the Archaeology of the Eastern Government of Russia, vol. iii, Moscow, 
1893, pl. xxi, I, 2, 3. 

Russia in Asia 
Caucasus. Etched beads are said to be found here in quantities, 
but I have only been able to find illustrations of seven. Two 
specimens from Dvizgis and five from Kamunta are illustrated 
in Materials for the Archaeology of the Caucasus, vol. viii, the former 
in fig. 163, p. 175, and the latter on pp. 321 and 322. 
* Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, p. 516. 
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Fic. 1. Etched carnelian beads from South India, type I. FIG. 2. Imitation etched carnelian 
Madras Museum. x1 bead from China. Property of 
Prof. C. G. Seligman. x1 


Fic. 3. Etched carnelian beads from the Crimea. Property of Miss H. Ionides. x1 
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Chart showing patterns used on Type I etched carnelian beads during different periods 
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Countess Uvarov describes the designs as a mixture of geo- 
metric and plant patterns. Most of the beads are identical 
with some of the beads from the Crimea in the necklace belong- 
ing to Miss lonides (pl. xx, fig. 3). One bead from Kamunta, 
however, has a different design. It is a tabular bead, and on 
the large flat surface has a ring-and-dot eye in the centre and 
six similar rings and dots round it. 

Another very interesting bead has an ordinary pattern, namely, 
a cross dividing the flat surface into four quadrants and a star 
or flower in each quadrant. The important point about this 
bead is that it is described as having a design made with lines 
of gold colour on a white background. This sounds as though 
it is a specimen of the second type. 

Western Siberia. A bead of type I from a Kurgan in Western 
Siberia is now in the British Museum. It is shown in pl. txrx, 
fig.2B. ‘The design is suggestive of very early work, but the 
Kurgan is supposed to date from the eighth or ninth century a.p. 


Russia in Europe 
Crimea. A considerable number of etched beads are on a 
necklace which has come from the Crimea. It belongs to 
Miss H. Ionides, and is shown in pl. txx, fig. 3. The beads 
appear to be of different dates, but the majority are of the late 
period. Another fine specimen from the Crimea now in the 
British Museum is shown on pl. ixrx, fig. 2 a. 


Africa 
Egypt. ‘The only definite case of a specimen of this process 


from here is a scarab of Amenhotep I, published by Sir William 
Flinders Petrie in Historical Scarabs, no. 819. 


Type I 


A close investigation of the beads of type I referred to in this 
paper shows that most of them fall into three fairly well-defined 
periods of widely different dates. 

(a) The Early Period, before 2000 B.c. 

(s) The Middle Period, from 300 B.c. to A.D. 200. 

(c) The Late Period, from a.p. 600 to 1000. 

A chart (pl. txxr) has been prepared to show this. The types 
of patterns are shown diagrammatically, and are not exact por- 
traits of the beads. The beads are drawn with their axes 
vertical, underneath each on the right-hand side is a reduced 
sketch indicating the transverse section. In the last four beads, 
cg to c 12, which have scroll patterns, the development of the 
pattern is also shown beneath the bead. 
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Almost all the beads of the first period have some form of 
eye decoration; the remainder, with one exception, are either 
simple zone or chevron beads. 

It is interesting to note that nearly all these eyes have a dark 
centre and one or more white rings round it. In some cases 
they closely resemble the eyes cut in onyx which were already 
used in this period. The only exceptions are ag and a 16 
which have white spots in the centres of the eyes. 

A very interesting pattern is that on the fragment of a bead 
from Kish 418. This form of step ornament is found cut in 
pieces of limestone for inlay both at Ur and Mohenjo-Daro. 

The great majority of the middle-period designs are made of 
straight lines, very few have eyes; I have only seen two or three, 
and they are unlike the eyes of the earlier period. The designs 
B16, B17, B18 are difficult to date with any certainty. They 
are placed in the middle period because a coin of the third 
century B.c. was found in a tomb which contained several beads 
of the design 817. But if they are of that date, it is surprising 
that no beads of this sort were included amongst the 1,000 
beads sent over from Taxila for examination. A curious bead 
in the Cambridge museum which is stated to have come from 
Taxila (pl. txvin, fig.20) slightly resembles 818, but it also 
slightly resembles a 1, especially in its technique, and it may not 
be of the same date as the other Taxila beads which correspond 
to the middle period. 

The beads of the late period, with the exception of c6, show 
a totally different kind of design. Flowing lines and five-point 
stars, sometimes alone and sometimes at the ends of a cross, are 
common, and a plant design (c 1,c2,c 3) appears, but the regular 
geometric patterns of the middle period are not found. 

An investigation of references to etched Russian beads from 
the Caucasus and Turkestan shows that articles of widely 
differing dates are included as having come from the same site, 
and in these circumstances I am rather doubtful how much 
reliance can be placed on the dates of beads belonging to 
the third period. Also the fact that many glass beads of un- 
doubtedly earlier dates were found on these sites proves that 
either the sites were earlier than supposed, or else that antique 
beads were being worn again. This will account for a few 
specimens resembling those of the earlier period being found 
associated with the later ones. I therefore think that the beads 
of this period may, at any rate in some cases, be earlier than 
the dates given. 

An examination of the chart (pl. txx1) shows that certain types 
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of pattern belong to each period and, that with few exceptions 
they are confined to that period. The most noticeable exceptions 
are beads with two or more zones. Such beads occur in both the 
first two periods and possibly also in the third. Another dis- 
crepancy is the bead from the Crimea c6 which has been 
definitely taken from a late tomb. It has some resemblance to 
the bead from Kish a1 which definitely belongs to the early 
period. This may possibly be an old bead which was being 
worn again. 

In spite of these exceptions it appears that the pattern is 
a real assistance in deciding to which period a specimen belongs. 
New evidence may show that this is incorrect and that the 
patterns overlap much more. 

It seems very improbable that the art of making these beads 
died out and was reinvented several times, but except for one 
Egyptian scarab we have no evidence that it was used at other 
dates. It is much more probable that it continued to be used 
in some countries which have not yet been fully explored. The 
extreme rareness of first-period beads in India makes it look as 
though these beads were imported and not made there. And 
even in Mesopotamia, although the beads are not so rare, 
I doubt if more than a hundred specimens of the early period 
have been found there; possibly these were also imported, as 


thousands of beads of lapis lazuli and gold which have been found 
there are made of material which must have been imported. 


Type II 


Only twelve beads of this type have at present been reported, 
nine of them are illustrated on pl. txv1, figs. 5 a, 5 B, 8G; pl. txvu, 
figs. 3D, $; pl. txvim, figs. 1B, 2R,2w. Three are from Meso- 
potamia, four from India, two from India (?), two from Persian 
Baluchistan, and one from Damascus. 

The three from Mesopotamia are probably all of the early 
period. Of the four Indian specimens, one from Mohenjo-Daro 
(unpublished) is of the early period, whilst the other three, 
from Taxila, are of the middle period. The beads from India (?) 
and from Persian Baluchistan probably belong to the middle 
period, and the bead from Damascus to the late period." 


In conclusion I wish to state my indebtedness to the British 
Museum, the Baghdad Museum, the Ashmolean Museum, the 
Cambridge Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Sir John 
Marshall, Sir Aurel Stein, the late Prof. J. W. Gregory, Prof. 


* See also footnote on p. 390. 
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C. G. Seligman, Dr. H. Frankfort, Mr. L. A. Cammiade, 
Dr. E. H. Hunt, Miss H. E. Ionides, Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, 
Mr. A. L. Pocock, Mr. F. J. Richards, Mr. Leonard Woolley, 
and Messrs. Probsthain, for permission to publish photographs ; 
to Dr. H. H. Thomas for assisting in recognizing various stones ; 
to Prof. A. A. Zakharov and Prof. E. H. Minns, for assistance 
in giving references to beads found in Russia, and to Mr. 
Ernest Mackay for great assistance in many directions. 





Trial-excavations in the so-called « Danish 


Camp’ at Warham, near Wells, Norfolk 


By H. Sr. Georcr Gray, F.S.A. 
[Read 16th March 1933] 


I. Inrropuctory REMARKS 

EARTHWORKS are not numerous in Norfolk, owing no doubt 
to the fact that the county is a somewhat flat one, and Hadrian 
Allcroft in Earthwork of England is almost silent upon the sub- 
ject of camps in this district. Probably one of the best known 
is the Roman camp at Brancaster (Branodunum) on the north 
coast between Hunstanton and Wells, which encloses an area 
of 84 acres." The square is clearly visible, although becoming 
yearly more reduced by the action of the plough. 

In January 1913* Dr. W. M. Tapp, F.S.A., and myself paid 
a visit to a series of long mounds at Heacham and also visited 
the so-called ‘ Danish Camp’ on the right bank of the river 
Stiffkey, near Wells. We were so struck by the position and 
condition of this earthwork, that we decided to make some 
excavations there if the necessary permission could be obtained. 

The earl of Leicester, of Holkham Hall, the owner of the 
property, was approached and upon certain conditions he readily 
consented, through the medium of his then agent, Mr. W. W. 
Rhoades, to the investigations being carried out; and the then 
tenant, Mr. T. W. Moore, of Chalk Hill Farm, near by, offered 
us every facility. 

It was found inconvenient to carry out any operations that 
year, but a small part of the surveying ‘ and the trial-excavations 
were begun on 27th July 1914, and the filling-in was completed 
on sth August (the day after the outbreak of the Great War).° 


* V.C.H. Norfolk, i, 303; Arch. Four. \xxxix, 346. 

* In this year (1913) W. G. Clarke published a paper on ‘ Norfolk Barrows’ 
in The Antiquary, xlix, 416-23. Under Warham (p. 423) he wrote, ‘there is 
a barrow surrounded by a ditch on Warborough Hill’. 

3 At the time of the survey in 1929, the farm was tenanted by Mr. R. W. 
Green, who was quite willing that further excavations should be carried out at 
the Camp. Mr. A. E. W. Tower was then the agent of the estate. 

4 The Director-General of Ordnance Surveys informed me that the magnetic 
declination of the compass at Warham on rst August 1914 was 15° 6’ west of 
true north. 

5 Dr. Tapp (who financed the excavation) and the writer watched nearly all 
the operations. 
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After a long interval I was able to complete the survey of the 
camp in May 1929, at which time it was not possible to under- 
take any further excavations. 


Il. Srruation or THE EartHwork (fig. 1) 


Warham Camp is situated in the middle of a field of 10°463 
acres which rises gradually from the right bank of the river 
Stiffkey, the middle of the camp being only soft. above Ordnance 
Datum. It is at the most southerly extremity of the parish of 
Warham St. Mary, and at its south margin, near the foot-bridge 
across the river, this parish joins with those of Warham All 
Saints and Wighton. Wighton church is seen in the distance 
in the photograph, pl. txx1v, 2. The river from the foot-bridge 
for some little distance north-westwards, where there is a slight 
bend, separates the parishes of Warham St. Mary and Wighton. 
Between the camp and the church of Warham St. Mary (4-mile 
to the north) are plantations formerly the park of Warham Hall; 
the house was demolished some years ago. 

With the permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office and of the Director-General of the Ordnance Survey we 
are able to reproduce an excellent air-photograph of Warham 
Camp, taken at an altitude of 3,000 ft. (pl. txxi1). 

The monument is most easily approached from the east side 
by a green lane leading from the road which runs from Warham 
St. Mary to Copy’s Green, Wighton. Its position with regard 
to other ancient remains is: 2m. ENE. of ‘Crabb’s Castle’,* 5 m. 
SE. of the so-called ‘Danish Camp’* NW. of Holkham, 7 m. 
NE. of a ‘Danish Encampment’,’ in the parish of South Creake, 
and 10} m. ESE. of the Roman camp of Brancaster. 

Opposite the Camp and on the west side of the river there is 
a low-lying field, subject to floods, covering 10} acres (seen in the 
foreground of pl. :xxi1). It is in the two parishes of Wighton 
and Warham St. Mary; the parish boundary is defined by a 
very slight ridge. Mr. Moore stated that this field was known 
as ‘Sweyn’s Meadow ’, and that field no. 5 in All Saints’ parish 


™ Miss M. A. Blyth records a tradition that the Saxons from their camp at 
Crabb’s Castle in Wighton dislodged the Danes from Warham Camp by poison- 
ing the water of the river (Norfolk Archaeology, xxiii, 263). 

* See 1-in. Ordnance Sheet (large sheet series), 1912, no. 57. These are not 
the only so-called ‘ Danish Camps’ in Norfolk. South Creake Camp, it is un- 
derstood, was levelled at the beginning of the nineteenth century. There is 
a geological note on the Holkham camp in ‘ The Geology of the Country around 
Fakenham, Wells, and Holt’, by H. B. Woodward (Memoir Geol. Survey, 1884, 


p- 43). 
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(the next field to the east of the camp) was called ‘Sweyn’s 
Field ’.’ 
George Youngman, marshman and mole-catcher (of Wells 
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Fic.1. Map of the neighbourhood of Warham Camp. Reproduced from 
the 6 in. Ordnance Survey Map, with the sanction of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. 


* 'The farm may, perhaps, have belonged once to a man named ‘ Swain’, but 
Mr. Moore stated that it was always spelt like the name of the Danish king. 
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and formerly of Warham), told the writer that he had been en- 
gaged in draining this and adjoining fields, and that in so doing 
he had noticed a few slight mounds, or /owes as he called them, 
in which he believed bones would be found. He also said that 
a large number of bones had been found in draining the field, 
but he could give no opinion whether they were human or not. 

This man, about 1912, when this field was under the plough, 
picked up an iron javelin- or arrow-head, which we procured 
(fig. 2). It is 3%in. (85 mm.) in length, including that part of 
the slender hammered-over socket which remains. From the 
best preserved side it is seen that there is a decided angle in the 
blade, which has a slight vertical midrib. It appears to be 
medieval.* 

Miss Blyth mentions two other small earthworks in a field 
near Warham Camp, known as the ‘ Boroughs’ or ‘ Burrows’, 
and she says the Camp itself was formerly known as Barrow 
Hill Camp.’ 

At one time the whole of Warham Camp was covered by a 
plantation and surrounded by a fence with a gateway in the 
position of the present entrance on the north. This wood was 
cleared by order of the late Lord Leicester in 1862. It is stated 
that the north entrance into the Camp existed before that time. 
We mention this as the Vicar of Warham, the late Rev. C. T. 
Digby, was under the impression that all the gaps in the earth- 
works (on the N., S., and E.) were made for the removal of the 
timber when the plantation was demolished. The late Lord 
Leicester at that time had the earthwork repaired in places where 
it had been damaged by the uprooting of trees, etc. Mr. Moore 
explained that a very slight depression in the middle of the Camp 
marked the position of the saw-pit which was 6 ft. deep in 
1862. Subsequently to this date the interior had been arable 
land, but the whole of the Camp is now pasture and in a good 
state of preservation. In the central area two ilex trees (seen 
in pls. txx111 and LxxIv) grow at the present time. 

Geologically, Warham Camp is on the Upper Chalk, and has 
been briefly described by H. B. Woodward, F.G.S.3 


* This specimen is similar to two examples figured in J. E. Lee’s Isca Silurum 
(1862), pl. xxv, figs. 2, 3, and p. 112, and found in the upper layers of earth 
during the excavation of the Castle villa. 

* Norfolk Archaeology, xxili, 263. 

3 Under ‘ Upper Chalk, Warham’ in ‘The Geology of the Country around 
Fakenham, Wells, and Holt’ (Memoir of the Geological Survey, 1884, p. 9) one 
reads: ‘ Rubbly and bedded chalk with scattered flints was shown in pits SW. of 
Field Barn, west of Garden Grove, and on Warham Green. ‘The “ Danish 
Camp” is formed of chalk rubble.’ 
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Ill. Description oF THE EARTHWORK 


Little of a scientific character has been written upon this 
camp, and we have sought in vain for any reference to it in the 
Victoria County History of Norfolk or in Allcroft’s Earthwork of 
England. 

I have previously written two very short descriptions of the 
Camp, one in preparation for the visit of the Royal Archaeo- 


Fic. 2. Bronze brooch from ditch, Warham Camp 
(4), and iron javelin-head from Sweyn’s Meadow (3) 


logical Institute in 1923 (Arch. Fourn. lxxx, 334-5), the other 
for an excursion of the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological 
Society on 6th September 1928 (Norfolk Archaeology, xxiii, pp. 
lxxxi—lxxxii), which led up to the note, with rough sketch-plan, 
on the Camp by Miss Blyth in the same journal (xxiii, 261—3). 

The monument, although rounded, is not truly circular, and 
consists of double ramparts and ditches, the inner vallum bound- 
ing the interior space, and the second fosse forming the outer 
margin of the Camp. 

My plan (pl. txxv1)" represents a measurement of 802 ft. E. 
and W. by 784 ft. N.and S.,and an area of 143 acres. The ground 
covered by the earthworks is approximately 9 acres, and the in- 
terior space is about 3$ acres. The diameter of the latter varies 

* The small dots in the Plan represent the position of the fixed points for 


surveying purposes. ‘The dots enclosed in small circles indicate the position in 
which wooden pegs were driven well into the ground when I left in May 1929. 
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from 408 ft. to 422 ft. The external diameter of the ground 
covered by the earthworks, measured to the top of the counter- 
scarp of the outer fosse, is nearly 700 ft., or rather more than a 
furlong. 

The average diameter of the inner vallum, measured from 
crest to crest, is, according to my plan, 458 ft. Its approximate 
circumference is nearly 1,454 ft. (over $-mile). It is highest on 
the east, gradually diminishing in height and size towards the 
NW. and SE. On the WSW. for a length of nearly 100 ft.’ it 
is no longer perceptible as a rampart. In this position the 
ground appears to have been scarped for a distance of about 
37 ft. to the E. bank of the river’ (as shown in the sectional 
diagram on the line C.D., pl. txxviz). 

The outer rampart from NW. to SE. is of similar proportions 
to the inner one. On approaching the river on the S. it stops 
at a distance of about 65 ft. from the foot-bridge, whilst on the 
WNW. it tails out at a distance of 25 ft. from the river bank. 
Measured along the crest this vallum is about 1,350 ft. in length. 

The fosses, following the lines of the ramparts, tail out in 
similar places as they approach the river. These features seem 
clearly to indicate that the course of the river was in the same 
position at the time of the construction of the Camp as at the 
present day, and afforded all the protection that was necessary 
on the SW. side of the entrenchment.? 

The interior space hasan evensurface (having been ploughed), 
and gradually falls about 24 ft. from the NE. towards the river. 
There are now no surface indications of the existence of pits, if 
any formerly existed. 

The line of the ramparts is broken in three places. The chief 
entrance, having a width of about 11 ft., is on the NNW., and 
is the only ‘ gap’ marked by the ordnance surveyors. This is 
the only track by which carts can get into the camp, except from 
the river side. On the E. there is a pathway, somewhat winding 
and oblique, leading over the ramparts and ditches. On the S., 
again, there is a modern gap through the inner vallum where the 
outer rampart falls short of the river. 

A section of the earthworks on the N. (on the line G.H. of the 
plan, pl. txxvi1) shows the crest of the inner vallum to be 16 ft. 
above the surface of the silting of the inner fosse, and the outer 
vallum to be 15 ft. above the inner ditch and 14 ft. higher than 


* This is included in the 1,454 ft. above. 

* The river Stiffkey in this part is about 1g ft. wide. 

3 The air-photograph, pl. txx11, seems to show indications of former slight 
water-courses in ‘ Sweyn’s Meadow’ on the west side of the Camp and river. 
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1. Warham Camp. Cutting III from WSW., River 
Stiffkey in foreground 


. Warham Camp. The two eastern ramparts and intervening ditch from crest of 
outer rampart, looking S., showing Cutting IV 
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1. Warham Camp. 


2. Warham Camp. Cutting I across inner fosse on east side of modern entrance, 
looking S. The pick rests against the lower part of the chalk side of the fosse 
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the outer fosse. The inner rampart is 9 ft. higher than the sur- 
rounding field-level on this line of section. 

The earthworks, however, are more imposing on the ENE. 
(pl. Lxxiv, 2), and in this part the sectional diagram on the line 
L.M. (pl. txxviz) shows the crest of the inner vallum to be 1g ft. 
above the surface of the silting of the inner fosse, and the outer 
vallum to be 1 ft. higher than the inner. The inner rampart is 
11 ft. higher than the surrounding field-level here. 


IV. Tue Excavations 


Nine cuttings were made; their position is clearly indicated 
on the plan and marked by large Roman numerals. The letters 
on the plan give the lines of the sectional diagrams. The small 
sloping figures number the 1-ft. contours, from o’ to 44’. 

Cuttinc I, Inner Fosse, on the NNW. (plan, pl. -xxvr; 
sectional diagram on line E.F., pl. txxvir; and pl. txxv, 2). 

This cutting was made across the inner fosse on the E. side 
of the NNW. opening to ascertain whether this entrance was an 
ancient one, i.e. whether a causeway of solid chalk existed in this 
position. ‘The fosse was found to be of considerable dimensions, 
not only in depth but in width. Its solid chalk profile on the 
N. side was clearly defined, the angle of inclination being about 
47°. We did not excavate sufficient ground at the S. end of the 
cutting to expose the inner side of the fosse (pl. xxv, 2), and 
time did not permit of our extending the excavation in this 
direction. 

However, we clearly traced the sloping side at the base, and 
found that the ditch was 16 ft. wide at the bottom—a dimension 
far exceeding our anticipation. As the photograph and sectional 
diagram show, the bottom was far from level, there being a 
variation in depth of about 18 in. An irregular ridge crossed 
the floor from N. to S., and along the W. side the bottom was 
much deeper than on the E.; in this depression a large number 
of nodules of flint was discovered, some being from 10 to 13 in. 
in length (pl. txxviz). It is possible they were thrown in here to 
render the floor of the fosse more regular. If the profile of the 
ditch was at the same pitch on the S. as we found it on the N., 
then the fosse must have been about 29 ft. wide at the natural 
level of the undisturbed chalk. 

There were no indications on the N. side, where the profile 
of the fosse was entirely exposed, that the face of the chalk 
made any turn to form a solid causeway. The ‘wall’ appeared 
to continue westward in a direct line, and this was sufficient in 
itself to. prove that the present entrance was not an ancient one. 
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The top of the silting was found to consist of 12 in. of turf 
and turf mould, below which (as measured in the middle on the 
W. side of the cutting) we met with 2 ft. of rather fine mixed 
mould and chalk which did not appear to be natural silting. In 
this material a quantity of pottery (nos. 1, 3, 4) of the Roman 
period, including red Samian, was found at depths varying from 
1*8 to 2°5 ft. Find 3 included part of a foot-stand and base of 
terra sigillata and part of wall, both of Form 31, and dated by 
Dr. T. Davies Pryce, F.S.A., as mid-second century. 

Below ‘this was a clearly defined concave seam of mould 
extending right across the cutting, having a maximum thickness 
of 7 in. and narrowing somewhat in both directions. This was 
recognized as a former turf-line, and represented the surface of 
the silting (at approximately the same level as the top of the 
silting of the ditches in other parts of the Camp at the present 
day) when the ground was raised here to form an entrance into 
the Camp in modern times. The earth brought into this position 
for this utilitarian purpose must have contained the pottery 
mentioned above. It is probable that this material was obtained 
for the construction of this entrance through the earthworks and 
over the ditches, not only by reducing the height of the ramparts 
in this position, but also from the inner side of the inner vallum 
close to and on the E. side of the entrance. This piece of 
rampart has been mutilated ; an oblong recess, measuring about 
20 ft. square, which could hardly have had any ancient con- 
structional significance, being a conspicuous feature as one enters 
the Camp at this place. 

These observations confirm those already made with regard 
to the N. profile of the fosse, leaving no doubt as to the modern 
origin of the N. entrance. 

With regard to the turf-line covering the true silting of the 
fosse it remains to be recorded that in this mould and at the 
bottom of it, at a depth of 3 ft. to 3-7 ft. below the present 
surface, several fragments of pottery of the Roman period were 
found (‘6’ in section). 

On removing the earth forming the upper 3 ft. of the cutting 
the outline of a post-hole of somewhat large dimensions was 
traced on the W. side of the cutting and in the N. half. It had 
sloping sides and was found to extend to a depth of 3-6 ft. below 
the surface; it measured 3 ft. across at the top and 1 ft. at 
bottom. It is possible that a gate-post stood in this position at 
the time the area comprising the Camp was a plantation. In 
the SW. corner of the cutting there were slight indications of 
another post-hole also. 
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Below the turf-line of the silting we removed about 3-75 ft. 
of fine chalky mould, and between this and the bottom the silting 
consisted of rather small chalk rubble, streaked occasionally 
with thin seams of mould especially at the S. end of the cutting. 
One of these seams was much more clearly defined than the 
others (see section, pl. txxvir). 

Estimated from the line of Section E.F., the bottom of the 
fosse, at its highest part, was reached at a depth of 5-5 ft. below 
the turf surface of the true silting, and 8-4 ft. below the present 
surface. As previously stated the bottom of the ditch was 18 in. 
deeper than this in some places. 

In the fine chalky silt sherds of pottery of the Roman period 
were found, nos.g,12,and 13. But the most interesting specimen, 
no. 10, was found at a depth of 5-5 ft. below the present surface 
(measured from the E. side of the cutting). This was a brooch 
of bronze (fig. 2), heavily tinned in parts, of the latter half of 
the first century a.p. The arched bow is of graceful form and 
surmounted by a ridge or crest serrated on the top; the solid 
catch-plate is perfect, and the brooch is 12 in. (44:5 mm.) in 
length.* No. 13 consisted of part of the rim and wall of a thin 
vessel of serra sigillata, of Form 18, good glaze and texture, dated 
by Dr. Pryce as second half of the first century—probably early 
Flavian. At depths of 7-4 ft. and 8-4 ft. respectively two small 
pieces of unornamented pottery having somewhat burnished 
surfaces were found (nos. 14 and 22 in the section).” If these 
are of the La Téne III period, as is believed, then we have the 
date of construction of the inner fosse and presumably of.the 
whole Camp. 

Cuttine II, Inner Fosse, on the WNW. (plan, pl. txxvr; 
sectional diagram on line A.B., pl. txxvi1; and pl. txxv, 1). 

This cutting was made across the inner fosse on the WNW., 
at a point where the outer rampart died out. This position was 
chosen to ascertain the termination of the fosse near the river. 
It was, however, not found to stop at this point. The outer 
margin of the ditch was represented by cut chalk, but the inner 
margin was not so clearly defined. The fosse was probably 
about 17 ft. wide at the top. In the middle of the cutting the 
excavation could not be continued to a greater depth than 
3°5 ft. owing to the presence of water at the river level. We 
extended the cutting in a S. direction, and in this short distance 
the stratification of the silting was found to alter considerably. 


™ A similar, but rather smaller, brooch was found in excavations on a Roman 
site at Camerton, Somerset, in 1933. 

* No. 23 in the Section represents a calcined flint flake, depth 7 ft. 

VOL. XIII cg 
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At the S. limit it was as follows: (1) On the top 14 in. of 
blackish mould with a slight admixture of chalk; (2) chalk 
rubble, 16 in.; (3) black peaty mould, 12 in. We did not reach 
the bottom, nor did we reach the termination of the fosse. This 
cutting produced a good deal of pottery of the Roman period 
down to a depth of 3 ft. The most interesting pieces were part 
of a carinated vessel of black pottery (no. 5, fig. 3), which 
appears to be an imitation of the early red Samian cups of 
Dragendorff, Form 8, mid-first century a.p., found at a depth 
of 3 ft., and a piece of a very thin carinated beaker of red pottery 
(no. 16, fig. 3), probably imported, and of the same date (depth 
1-2 ft.). Another ornamented fragment was found at a depth of 
2°6 ft. (fig. 5, no. 11). 

Farther south in the same line and still nearer the river 
another small excavation was made, which did not reveal the 
termination of the ditch, but produced several fragments of 
Romano-British pottery and a piece of rim of a small but thick 
vessel, probably La Téne III (no. 24, fig. 3). Still farther south 
another hole was dug, and it was found that the fosse had not 
been continued to this point. An intermediate cut was therefore 
made, and here the fosse was found to tail out gradually at 
a distance of about 48 ft. from the end of the outer vallum ; the 
western limit of the ditch was only 10 ft. from the right bank of 
the river. 

Curtinc III, on the W. side close to the river (plan, pl. txxvr ; 
sectional diagram on line C.D., pl. txxvi1; and pl. txxiv, 1). 

This cutting was made on the W. side near the river in the 
position where the inner vallum would have been continued had 
not the river afforded sufficient protection on this side. Having 
disproved the existence of an ancient entrance on the north, we 
very naturally looked for it here owing to the proximity of the 
river and the absence of earthworks. On the line of the cutting 
the interior area of the Camp falls gradually from the E., but 
when Cutting III is approached there is a rather steeper descent 
to the river for a length of 37 ft. This gave the appearance of 
a terrace, the fall from the E. end of the cutting to the W. 
being 4:7 ft. 

On reaching the bottom at depths varying from 1-1 ft. to 2 ft. 
it was seen that the solid chalk had been scarped to form two 
steps, each about 1 ft. high with a concave ‘tread’ of about 6 ft. 
between them. The solid chalk was reached at the W. end of 
the cutting at a level 3 ft. higher than the water-level in the 
river at this time (August) and about 1-7 ft. higher than the 
average water-level. 
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These ledges, or steps, appeared to be the means by which 
the Camp was entered from the river-bank. 

Cuttinc IV, between the two ramparts on the E. side (photo- 
graph, pl. xxiv, 2; and the air-photograph, pl. Lxxi), 

In this position there is an oblique pathway leading over the 
highest part of the earthworks into the interior of the Camp. 


- or hewn 
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Fic. 3. Pottery from Warham Camp (4) 


There appeared to be little doubt that this entrance was modern, 
but we put the point to the test by making a cutting, 14 ft. by 3 ft. 
across the ridge, which spanned the silting of the fosse between 
the two ramparts. The cutting was discontinued at a depth of 
4 ft., no causeway of solid chalk having been found. 

Cuttinc V, Inner Vallum, close to the N. Entrance (plan, 
pl. txxvr). 

This cutting was excavated half through the inner vallum 
(on its inner side) close to the N. Entrance, where, as has 
been previously mentioned, there was a recess in the rampart 
measuring some 20 ft. square. It was evident that owing to 
this mutilation less labour would have to be expended here in 

Gg 2 
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uncovering the old turf-line under the bank than in any other 
place on this side of the Camp. The excavation, however, proved 
unfruitful, and no relics were found on the old turf-line. 
Owing to a misunderstanding the men filled this cutting up 
before we had made notes and sec- 
tional diagrams. The old surface line 
was, however, very clearly defined and 
consisted of a thickness of some 4 in. 
of a dark brown mould. 

Cuttincs VI and VII, Trenching in 
the Interior Space, north central portion 
(plan, pl. txxvz). 

In these cuttings the undisturbed 
chalk was reached at depths varying 
from 1 ft. to 1-35 ft., but deeper holes 
were sometimes met with, from which 
the stools of trees had been removed. 
No relics were found in Cutting VII, 
but no. VI produced a quantity of pot- 
tery and the greater part of a chipped 
and polished flint celt of Neolithic type 
(fig. 4)... The whole of the cutting- 
edge of the implement and part of the 
butt-end are missing, the fractures be- 
ing ancient. Nearly all the pottery was 
of the Roman period, and included 
part of a flat base of red Samian, pro- 
bably a large Form 33, second century. 
One fragment, burnished, and orna- 
mented faintly by parallel lines, can 
be matched in the Lake Villages of 
Somerset (fig. 3, no. 18). 

_ Fic. 4. Chipped and po- = Cyrrinc VIII, Trenching in the 
— flint celt, Warham yyiddle of the Interior Space (plan, pl. 
amp (3) : 
LXXVI). 
This cutting was not far to the E. of Cutting VII, across 
a very slight rise in the middle of the camp. The depth to 
* At Cadbury Camp in South Somerset, in 1913, a calcined flint celt (polished) 
was found in association with red Samian pottery and a Late-Celtic occupation 
proved. From Sigwell Camp, close to Cadbury, flint arrow-heads and objects 
of the Prehistoric Iron Age have been obtained. Polished stone implements 
have also been found at Ham Hill in association with Late-Celtic and Roman 
remains. A chipped and polished flint celt was found in trenching in the interior 


of Handley Hill entrenchment, North Dorset, close to the surface; and so one 
might go on. 
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the undisturbed chalk varied from 1-1 ft. to 1-5 ft. A few frag- 
ments of pottery were found here, including a piece of smooth 
brown pottery ornamented with about thirty indented dots-and- 
circles in two groups and two lines (fig. 5, no. 21). This style 


Fic. 5. Fragments of ornamented pottery from 
Warham Camp (3) 


Fic. 6. Part of ornamented 
neck of an earthenware flask 
from Warham Camp (2) 


of decoration is of a kind one would expect at Hunsbury Camp, 
and it actually occurs on fragments found in the Glastonbury 
Lake Village, and may be dated in the La Téne III period. 
Cuttinc IX, Trenching in the Interior Space, E. of Cutting 
VI (plan, pl. txxvr). 
This trenching varied in depth from 1 ft. to 1-4 ft. It pro- 
duced over seventy fragments of pottery, mostly small in size. 
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Nearly all were of Roman or Romano-British types, and included 
part of the rim and wall of a vessel of red Samian, Form 33, mid- 
second century. 

Perhaps the most interesting piece was part of a red earthen- 
ware vessel ornamented with portion of a human face in low 
relief—the nose, mouth, and chin remaining—like an archaic 
Greek terra-cotta mask ; the circle on the left side of the chin 
may, with other similar ornament round the head, be intended 
to indicate hair (fig. 6, no. 28). This is part of an ornamented 
neck of a jug or flask, similar to two in the British Museum 
found in Mansell Street, Aldgate, London, and regarded as 
being of the third century a.p. The national collection also in- 
cludes another specimen from Sittingbourne, two others from 
Woolwich Arsenal, and another without locality. 

Another fragment from Cutting IX is ornamented with two 
parallel horizontal grooves and five nearly vertical lines of small 
dots no larger than a small pin’s head (fig. 5, no. 27). The type 
can be matched at the Glastonbury Lake Village; and it also 
occurs, we believe, at Runcton Holme, Norfolk. The fragment 
represented in fig. 5, no. 25, was also found in this trenching. 


V. Conciupinc Remarks 

Warham Camp has produced definite evidence of Roman 
occupation, at least down to the end of the third century, and 
the tradition of its Danish origin has been exploded. As the 
Danes ravaged these coasts it is very natural that this and 
neighbouring earthworks should popularly be assigned to these 
marauders. There is no reason why the Danes should not have 
occupied Warham Camp temporarily, but they certainly did not 
construct it. 

The earliest date of the Camp cannot yet be said to have been 
definitely established. The finding of a flint celt of Neolithic 
type (fig. 4) is not sufficient per se to assign the construction of 
the Camp to a very early date. Its position in the interior space 
was of no datable value. Vol. ii of The Glastonbury Lake Village 
records the fact that stone celts of this type have been found 
associated with Early Iron Age remains at Glastonbury and 
Meare, and the period of these settlements has been fixed. 

At Warham Camp, as far as the excavations have been pursued, 
there is evidence of the presence of pre-Roman pottery ; but it 
is not considerable, and seems to be confined to La Téne III. 
One or two pots represented by fragments were apparently 
influenced by the Belgic culture. It will be interesting to 
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compare some of the Warham pottery with that found in the 
open settlement at Runcton Holme, near King’s Lynn. 

Structurally one of the most interesting results of the work 
was the determination that the gap through the earthworks on 
the north was modern, and that the only ancient entrance into 
the Camp was from the river, on the right bank of which indi- 
cations remain in the form of steps cut into the chalk—not, 
however, very clearly defined now. The form and dimensions 
of the inner fosse were obtained in two places, (1) on the E. side 
of the N. modern entrance, and (2) where the ditch gradually 
disappeared as it approached the river. 





Three Late Bronze Age Barrows on the 
Cloven Way 


By J. P. Preston and CuristopHer Hawkes, F.S.A. 


Mr. Preston discovered the Colbury barrow, the first of those 
here to be described, in April 1931; shortly afterwards, with 
the permission of the New Forest Deputy Surveyor, he excavated 
it, and found it to contain cinerary urns assignable to what is 
usually called the Deverel-Rimbury class of Late Bronze Age 
sepulchral pottery. Those which could be selected as still practi- 
cally complete were presented by the Forestry Commissioners 
to the British Museum. Mr. Preston had previously, in 1928 
and 1929, excavated two other barrows, at Landford and Plait- 
ford not many miles away, which had yielded urns of the same 
class, and in the present paper all three have been brought to- 
gether. The material for the description of each barrow and its 
contents is naturally the excavator’s: I have collaborated with 
him in its interpretation, and in doing so have ventured on one 
or two more general considerations. C. &. 4 &. 


THE COLBURY BARROW AND BURIALS 
(Fig. 1) 

This barrow is situated on the Barton Sand of the plain of 
Longdown, about two miles north-east of Lyndhurst Road 
station in the parish of Colbury in Hampshire (6-in. O.S. 
Hants Lxiv. se), and under a mile from the head of Southamp- 
ton Water at Totton (p.440). It is circular, measuring 38 ft. 2 in. 
across, inclusive of the shallow ditch, only 1 ft. wide and less 
than half that in depth, which surrounds it. Its maximum height 
is 3 ft. The cinerary urns were found at a high level, some 
actually protruding above the surface: their relative position in 
the stratification of the whole barrow is shown in the section 
in fig. 1, which may be expounded as follows : 

1in. to6in. Surface soil, with roots and much burnt flint (result of 

heath fires). 

6in, to 7in. Layer of black or dark-green sand, evenly covering the 

whole barrow. In this were the cremations, the urns 
resting in the black sand and standing up through the 
surface soil above it. 

Whitesand, with quantities peneapna Ta Laid together 

7 in. to gin. pebbles, no doubt purposely gathered. }in irregular 

Dark-brown peaty sand. j tips. 
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Fic. 1. Plan and section of the Colbury barrow 


A. Surface soil. B. Black or dark-green sand, with cremations. C. White 
sand with pebbles and dark-brown peaty sand, laid irregularly together. D. Soft 
sand, irregularly laid. TE. Old ground surface, with shallow hollows containing 
burnt material. (See pp. 414-16, 428-9, 431, 432.) 
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gin. to 3ft. Soft sand, irregularly laid, and disturbed by rabbits. 

At 3 ft. Old ground surface; this was pitted, in the southern 
half of the barrow, with irregular shallow hollows 
containing burnt soil and charred wood. 


Below 3 ft. | Undisturbed Barton Sand. 


The hollows in the old ground surface under the southern 
part of the barrow were of irregular shape and distributed at 
varying intervals: the burnt material in them included no 
sepulchral remains. Their probable explanation will be dis- 
cussed presently. Above their level the main bulk of the barrow 
was deposited so irregularly as to show that it had been scraped 
up in varied bag- or basketfuls and thrown down anyhow. With 
this must be contrasted the evenness of the overlying black 
sand stratum, in or on which the cremations were found. Like 
the hollows on the old ground level, these were confined to the 
southern half of the barrow (plan, fig. 1). Their total number 
was 32; 26 were found in urns, and 13 lay in such a manner as 
to show that they had formerly been contained in others, which 
the denudation of the barrow had evidently exposed to de- 
struction. 

All the urns except two were found inverted, and all con- 
tained partially burnt bones and pieces of skull, as well as 
fibrous material, and small round pebbles split by heat. There 
were no grave-goods. The cremated remains under the inverted 
urns were for the most part immediately covered by their bases, 
which had been broken and pushed down inside by pressure of 
the overlying earth. But in some cases these broken bases were 
found sandwiched among, and in one case lying wholly under- 
neath, the calcined bones, and it looks as if such breakages had 
occurred in the act of deposit—the urns were ill-baked and the 
joint between base and side particularly unsound. However, 
damage by rabbits and the hoofs of cattle and ponies was evident, 
as was fracture by roots—indeed, the state of the urns rendered 
their excavation extremely difficult. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COLBURY URNS 
(Figs. 2-7) 

The urns of course are all hand-made, and the body of the ware is of 
coarse and ill-worked clay usually overlaid with a crude coating of paste 
or slip. The clay contains fragments of pounded flint. Samples of the 
ware were submitted to the Keeper of the Department of Geology, British 
Museum (Natural History), who has kindly reported as follows: ‘The 
chemicals present are mainly silica, aluminium silicate, and iron hydroxide. 
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The urns are often badly fired, and were evidently made in great haste, 
the paste being often badly mixed, though afterwards covered with a slip. 
The interior construction is iron-rust in colour, while the slip or outer 
wash is dark brown.’ 

Of the restored specimens now in the British Museum, six have been 
selected for illustration in figs. 2-7. 

The Deverel-Rimbury class is roughly divisible into three types: barrel, 
bucket, and globular. Various aberrant forms also occur. Here the 
illustrated examples are all of the bucket type. No globular urns were 
present, and of the possible fragments of barrel-urns none could be 
restored. 

Fig. 2 is a typical specimen of the bucket-urn with slight splaying 
of the upper portion, above the row of finger-impressions which runs 
round it 5 in. below the mouth. ‘These finger-impressions have been 
made from right to left, squeezing up the clay into a ridge round each. 

The decoration is augmented by four knobs or lugs, in the line of the 
finger-impressions, which they do not interrupt. They are evenly spaced 
round the urn and appear to be applied to its surface. Full height of urn, 
12} in. 

For the splaying of the upper portion, cf. Abercromby, Bronze Age 
Pottery, ii, 469 b (Ashford, Mdx.): for the band and lugs, ibid. 417, 425 ¢ 
(Rimbury, Dorset). 

Fig. 3 is the upper portion of a bucket-urn apparently rather of 
flower-pot shape, having on either side, 1 in. below the mouth, an applied 
horseshoe-shaped moulding. Such mouldings are found on bucket- and 
barrel-urns predominantly in the western area of Deverel-Rimbury dis- 
tribution, and some remarks on them will be found below (pp. 438 ff.). 
For this example cf. Abercromby, op. ci#. 372 (Dorchester). 

Fig. 4 isa tall bucket-urn, slightly wider at the top than the bottom, with 
a plain raised band round it 2} in. below the mouth, immediately below 
which four plain lugs are present, evenly spaced round the urn and 
merging into the band. ‘The urn ‘has been badly cracked, presumably in 
firing, and mended by means of two stout rivets, the holes for which 
measure $in. across. For such riveting, cf. Abercromby, op. cit. 388 
(Berks.). Full height of urn, 13 in. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are urns of nearly the same form, but have a slight inward 
slant of the sides from the raised band up to the mouth. Further, only 
two lugs are present, placed opposite to each other (in each case, one is 
now broken off). Height of 5, 114 in.: of 6, 7} in. 

Fig. 7 is a similar urn with raised band but no lugs: height, 13} in. 

For such plain bands and lugs, cf. Abercromby, op. cit. 432 (Berks.), 
437 (Portland, Dorset), 472 (Toddington, Beds.). They appear to be 
of clay applied to the body of the urn, and then smoothed over the join 
with the fingers. 

The remainder of the urns comprise one closely resembling fig. 7, 
14}in. high but without its base, an upper fragment of another with 
raised band and lug, and part of a third with a nearly circular lug and no 
band: there is also a second small urn like fig. 6, but with only a very 
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faint band. Fragments of two more bucket-urns show the same row of 
finger-impressions as fig. 2, and pieces of four apparently plain bucket- 
urns are distinguishable. Lastly, there are two bases which seem, from 








Fic. 2. Urn from the Colbury barrow (3) 
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Fic. 3. Urn from the Colbury barrow (3) 


the outward splay of what remains of the sides adhering, to have belonged 
to barrel-urns, as e.g. Abercromby, op. cit. 385-6 (Handley Hill, Dorset), 
or 388 (Berks.), though such a form as ibid. 372 (see under fig. 3 above), 
or 403 (Chesilborne, Dorset, a variant of the globular type), is not 
impossible for either. The fragments of the remainder were too poorly 
preserved for description, but none suggested any exceptional character. 
In short, we have a group of somewhat indifferently made examples of 














Fic. 4. Urn from the Colbury barrow (4) 











Fic. 5. Urn from the Colbury barrow (4) 
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the Deverel-Rimbury bucket class, with perhaps a few barrel-urns ; close 
parallels are to be found as a rule in Wessex rather than elsewhere, and 


pre-eminently in Dorset, where indeed the whole class is most abundantly 
represented. 











Fic. 6. Urn from the 
Colbury barrow (4) 








Fic. 7. Urn from the Colbury barrow (3) 


THE HUMAN REMAINS FROM COLBURY 


The human remains, in various stages of cremation, from two of the 
urns, nos. 9 and 36, were submitted to Sir Arthur Keith, who has very 
kindly examined them and reported as follows : 


Urn no. g. ‘ All these bones came from cremated remains of bodies— 
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the difference between them being due to the amount of burning to which 
the bodies have been subjected. At least three individuals are represented : 
(a) a child of about 9 years, to whom most of the bones belong ; (4) a child 
of about 2 years of age—by a few fragments ; (c) an adult, represented by 
a few fragments. I do not think more can be made out from the data at 
our disposal.’ 

Urn no. 36. ‘1. There is the upper end of the cremated remains of 
a thigh bone; the epiphysis at the upper end should join before the 
twentieth year; here, it is joining. 

‘2. There is part of the pelvis—a part with female characters. 

‘3. There are other bits all pointing to the cremation being that of 
a young woman. 

‘4. The bit of the occipital bone is flat; the upper end of the femur is 
compressed from the front to the back—all in keeping with a Bronze Age 
British type.’ 


THE LANDFORD BARROW AND BURIALS 
(Fig. 8) 

This barrow is situated in the manor of Landford on the 
border of Wiltshire and Hampshire, on the south-east of the big 
heather moor known as Landford Common which here extends 
southwards from the Salisbury—Southampton road. It lies on 
the Bagshot sands, 100 yards north-east of the copse known as 
Dazel or Deasle Wood and nearly due south of Sturtmoor Pond 
(6-in. O.S. Wilts. txxvi. sz). It is actually in Plaitford parish, 
Hampshire. It was excavated in June 1928, and the first 
publication of the work was issued the following year.’ 

The description that follows will accordingly be brief. The 
barrow has no surrounding ditch, and its diameter is 27 ft. 
Its present maximum height is 1 ft. 6 in.; this is reached in its 
eastern portion some 5 ft. from the centre, but within that 
radius from the central point the barrow has been dug away by 
despoilers, who have left a hole, shelving down to a flat bottom 
5 ft. in diameter and 1 ft. deep. 

Apart from this the barrow consists of a lower mound of 
white sand, covered by an even black sand stratum, like that 
found at a higher level at Colbury: this was well defined save 
under the central robbing hole, where it mingled confusedly 
with the white sand below, and disturbance by the robbers may 
be suspected. It was this black sand stratum that supported 
the cinerary urns, which stood up in it with their bodies above 


* J. P. Preston, Excavations of Early Iron Age Site at Landford. Cambridge: 
Heffer & Sons, 1929. The title emphasized the fact (see pp. 426-7, 438 below) 
that the phase of the Late Bronze Age to which the barrow is referable overlaps 
that of the first appearance of iron in this country. 
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embedded in the main mass of barrow-material, namely fine 
hard gravel. The humus overlay this, and contained traces of 
another set of cremation interments, which had been largely 
ruined through denudation. The stratification in the highest 
portion of the barrow may thus be summarized as follows 
(section, fig. 8): 


I in. to 3in. Peaty humus, with roots and burnt flint. 

At 3 in. Traces of cremation interments, mostly denuded. 
3 in. to gin. Fine hard gravel, packed round bodies of urns. 
gin. to 11}in. Black sand stratum: urns standing in it. 

11fin. to 18in. Soft white sand. 

At 18 in. Old ground surface. 


Below 18 in. Undisturbed soil (Bagshot Sand). 


The traces of cremations’ in the surface humus consisted of 
lumps of burnt bone, roughly semicircular in shape, unquestion- 
ably the remains of urn-interments: the urns had no doubt been 
covered originally by additional barrow-material, now denuded. 

The urns of the previous series of deposits, at the lower level, 
had the fine hard gravel of the barrow tightly packed round 
them, and this had been visibly scorched by the heat of the 
ashes. There were eighteen in all : all save two were inverted 
over cremated remains, while the two found upright (nos. 3 and 
10: plan, fig. 8) were empty, and had perhaps held food or 
drink offerings. In Cremation no. 5 the urn had disappeared, 
leaving only its impress on the fibrous material which was all 
that covered the remains. A similar urnless deposit of cremated 
remains covered only by fibrous material was found less than 
1 ft. south-west of urn no. 6. The latter lay, adjoined imme- 
diately by no. 7, on the north-south axis of the barrow: 
between 2 and 3 ft. westward of them were found urns 8 and 
g, but save for these the whole of the western half of the barrow 
was devoid of burials. Moreover, north of the group of nos. 2, 
II, 12, 13, 14, and 15, lying roughly on the east-west axis, 
two urns only were found. That is, very nearly all the inter- 
ments, as the plan (fig. 8) shows, were confined to the south- 
eastern quadrant of the barrow. Within this, the group formed 
by the three urns 16, 17, and 18 is remarkable ; they were not 
only contiguous, but no. 17 had been broken to allow of the 
insertion, evidently subsequent, of no. 16 encroaching upon it. 
Both urns rested alike in the black sand stratum as already 
described. No grave-goods were anywhere present, but the 
character of the urns is unmistakable; they belong to the Deverel- 
Rimbury class, and closely resemble those from the Colbury 
barrow, though the series comprises a wider range of types. 
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SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE LANDFORD URNS 


The full illustration and description of the urns in the original publication 
leaves little to be said here. Of the total number of urns twelve were 
sufficiently preserved to be amenable to accurate description. Bucket- 
urns predominated, several having finger-impressed ornament, either on 
an applied band (e.g. no. 11 of the original publication) or directly on the 
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Fic. 8. Plan and section of the Landford barrow. (See pp. 421-2, 
429, 430, 431, 432-) 


body of the urn (e.g. no. 2: no. 4 had an additional row immediately 
below the mouth). One urn (no. 13) resembled fig. 2 from Colbury in 
combining finger-impressions with four lugs. No. 6 resembles the Colbury 
example mentioned above as having an almost vestigial raised band only, 
and no. 7 has the same horseshoe moulding as fig. 3 from Colbury. 
No. 17, likewise of fower-pot form, is decorated with a pair of tooled 
lines running round it where one would expect a raised band or band of 
finger-impressions, and this recalls the tooling habitually found on the 
globular urns of the Deverel-Rimbury class, absent at Colbury apparently, 
but here represented by three definite examples. No. 10, decorated with 
this tooling and originally five boss-like lugs, was compared to Abercromby, 
op. cit. 393 (Roke Down, Dorset), and to Dr. Clay’s specimen from 
Woodminton, Wilts., no. 3 in Wilts. Arch. Mag. xliii, 320, pl. u. 
No. 16 is also globular with lugs, and no. 15 is evidently a variant of the 
same type. 
VOL, XIII Hh 
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The only notable piece among the remainder is no. 12, a short, broad, 
cylindrical vessel decorated with a horizontal raised band round the middle, 
with five vertical bands rising from it to the mouth, all bearing finger- 
impressed ornament. This ornament is in the manner of Deverel-Rimbury 
barrel-urns, but the squat shape of the vessel recalls some from the urn- 
field of the same culture excavated by Dr. Clay at Pokesdown (Antig. 


Fourn. vii, 473, P 7, P 11). 


In general, the urns may be said to exhibit a rather wider range of the 
same Deverel-Rimbury class as exemplified at Colbury, but one fully 
represented by the Wessex district of the culture, especially in south 
Wiltshire and Dorset. 

The cremated human remains were found to be too fragmentary for 
analysis. 


THE PLAITFORD BARROW AND BURIALS 
(Fig. 9) 

This barrow is situated nearly three furlongs south-east of the 
Shoe Inn in the village of Plaitford in Hampshire. It lies on the 
Bagshot Sands of Plaitford Common, one mile north-east of the 
Landford barrow (6-in. O.S. Hants Livi. sw). There appear 
to be two ancient trackways on the east and west of the barrow; 
unfortunately they are only visible on the ground for a few yards, 
and it has not been possible to trace their further course." 

The barrow was opened in May 1929, and proved to contain 
Deverel-Rimbury urns. In contrast, however, to the quantities 
found at Colbury and Landford, there were only two of these; and 
in structure also the barrow presented distinctive peculiarities 
(plan and section, fig. 9). Its diameter was 35 ft., including the 
width of its shallow surrounding ditch, which was 1 ft., like that 
at Colbury. The maximum height attained, at the centre, was 
as much as ¢ ft. The surface soil extended toa depth of 6 in.; 
this contained much burnt flint, gorse and heather roots, and 
sand blackened no doubt by a succession of heath fires. Imme- 
diately under it, as at Colbury, was a layer of black sand 1 in. 
thick, which covered the whole of the underlying barrow- 
material, where undisturbed. The main bulk of this was found 
to be sand mixed with small pebbles, but within a radius of 3 ft. 
round the centre disturbed soil was encountered beneath the 
humus, continuing to a depth of 3 ft. At that level it was 
abruptly replaced by a hard mixture of clay and sand, contain- 
ing rounded pebbles of an average diameter of 2 in. Full 
clearance revealed the fact that this was not a stratum which 
continued throughout the barrow, but was actually the top of a 


* But see p. 440, below. 
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small mound, in the shape of a sugar-loaf, with its vertical axis 
exactly coinciding with the centre of the barrow which covered it. 

The height of this small inner mound was 3 ft., its diameter 
at the base 8 ft. Though at the base it appeared to be resting 
on undisturbed ground, excavation revealed a low heap of soft 
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Fic. g. Plan and section of the Plaitford barrow. (See pp. 424-6, 428-9, 
432, 433.) 


grey sand beneath it, rising to a height of 6 in. in the centre. 
The surface of this heap was found to be blackened, but this 
nowhere formed more than a very thin black layer, except close 
round the interments to be described in a moment. The whole 
of this inner mound was pierced by a vertical central hole, 4 in. 
in diameter. This hole proved to contain pieces of charred 
wood, and extended from the surface of the heap of soft grey 
Hh 2 
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sand upwards through the pebbly sand and clay mixture, until 
it became lost in the disturbed soil above. Experiments showed 
that this marked the exact centre of the barrow, and there seems 
every reason to believe that a post had originally stood in it. It 
was particularly noticed that its sides were in no way disturbed, 
and it showed no signs of having been made by a subsequent 
insertion, e.g. at the time of the disturbance of the part of the 
barrow immediately above it. No other similar hole was found. 
Such a post must have served to mark the site of the interments 
beneath, like a gravestone, and would serve as a landmark for 
travellers on the heath, while it could also have been used for 
measuring out the circular area to be covered by the main upper 
part of the barrow. The whole of the pebbly sand composing 
this was cleared without the discovery of any urns, and it was 
not until the inner mound was removed that the interments 
came to light. There were two, the cremated remains of each 
being covered by an inverted urn. Grave-goods were absent. 
No. 1 lay 1 ft. 6 in., no. 2 2 ft. 9 in. south-east of the centre 
of the barrow; the bases of both lay flush with the bottom of 
the clayey mound, and their bodies penetrated the grey sand 
and the very similar sand of the natural formation beneath. All 
this was found to be blackened immediately round them, down 
to the depth reached by their mouths, Io in. in each case. The 
stratification is fully represented by the section in fig. 9. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAITFORD URNS 
(Figs. ro and 11) 


Fig. 10. Urn of the Deverel-Rimbury globular type, 10 in. in 
height, with body swelling gently to a diameter of gin. in the middle. 
Round the circumference here are set four low imperforate conical lugs, 
equally spaced: horizontally between them run bands of five fine tooled 
lines. The ware is not particularly fine but is notably thin, being nowhere 
thicker than } in. Typologically this must rank as a somewhat degenerate 
example of the globular type: in the better formed and more fully 
characteristic examples, e.g. Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, ii, 390 
(Bere Regis Down), 391 (Littleton Down), 393 (Roke Down—all Dorset), 
the conical neck is more decidedly distinguished from the globular body, 
the tooled line decoration is more abundant, and the lugs are larger and 
horizontally perforated. However, we are not in a position to read 
chronological implications into this typology at present. ‘The globular 
urn from Lambourn, Berks. (Abercromby, op. cit. 392) is similar in 
general outline and form of the lugs, and the Landford urn no. 10 (above), 
though somewhat squatter, has exactly the same lugs and tooling. It is 
noteworthy also that a globular vessel from the Early Iron Age village at All 
Cannings Cross (Cunnington, pl. 42, 1) is not at all unlike our specimen, 
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though the lugs are more sharply projecting and differently spaced, and 
tooled lines are absent. This fact may emphasize the relationship which 
undoubtedly exists between our Late Bronze and Early Iron periods. 
Fig. 11. Bucket-urn of normal type, standing 10 in. high and 
measuring 8 in. across the mouth, which is ornamented on the outside 





Fic. 10. Globular urn, Plaitford barrow (nearly 4) 


with a row of finger-impressions. The urn is also ornamented with low 
conical lugs, imperforate, which are evenly spaced round the body 2 in. 
below the mouth. No tooling, finger-printing, or raised band runs 
between them : otherwise they resemble those on the Colbury urns, figs. 4, 
5, 6. The base narrows to 6 in. across. ‘The ware is ? in. thick at 
the mouth, and } in. over the body; it resembles that of the Colbury and 
Landford urns. A slightly smaller urn, with a similar combination of 
finger-printing and lugs, is Abercromby, ii, 409 ¢ (from the Deverel barrow 
itself), though this has a row of finger-impressions between the lugs as 
well as round the mouth. 
The cremated human remains were too fragmentary for analysis. 


This single pair of urns, associated together as the primary 
interment in such an elaborate barrow, seems to indicate the 
burial of people of importance, likely enough of a chieftain and 
his wife. Were all globular urns of this class made for the 
ashes of women, barrel- and bucket-urns being normally for 
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men? Such a notion can be no more than speculative. But the 
peculiarities of Plaitford emphasize the need for further com- 
parative material to illuminate the resemblances and differences 
between all the three barrows here described. Such as 1s available 
will as far as possible be incorporated in the ensuing section. 


Fic. 11. Bucket-urn, Plaitford barrow (nearly.4) 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE BARROWS AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


If our Bronze Age barrows are to be intelligently classified, 
regard must be had to structure as well as appearance. Can the 
barrows of the intrusive Deverel-Rimbury culture of the Late 
Bronze Age be distinguished on these lines from those of the 
native civilization preceding it? Dr. Clay has suggested * that 
they ‘are characterized by low mounds standing in broad basin- 
shaped ditches that make the barrows appear higher than they 
really are’. This was certainly so in his three examples on 
Marleycombe Hill, Wilts.? But one of their contemporaries at 
Woodminton 3 had been scraped up from hollows which did not 
constitute a true ditch at all: at Colbury and Plaitford the ditch 
is indeed shallow, but not broad, and can only have yielded an 


* Wilts. Arch. Mag. xiiii (1927), 552. 
* Clay, ibid. 548-56. 3 Ibid. (1926), 313 ff. 
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insignificant proportion of the barrow-material, while Landford 
is not alone in this period in being altogether ditchless." All 
that can be said, then, is that such barrows are always formed 
from shallow scrapings, which may or may not take the form of 
a ditch. 

This scrape-construction, however, had already long been 
prevalent in the native Middle Bronze Age :? in fact, it is only 
very early in the Bronze Age that barrows dug from a real 
quarry ditch appear at all; this criterion is therefore not dis- 
tinctive by itself. But as we can say that the ditch, if present, 
is never deep,’ so it is perfectly true that the mound is always 
fairly low. The usual diameter being 25-35 ft., the present 
height is only exceptionally as much as 5 ft. (Plaitford), and 
may be much less. There is, of course, denudation to be 
allowed for, but we can safely regard an original height of about 
one-fifth of the diameter as broadly speaking normal. This 
provides a reasonably workable distinction from round barrows 
of the native Bronze Age, which are regularly much steeper. 
The variant of the Middle Bronze Age disc-barrow known as 
the ‘saucer-barrow’ > has indeed an equally low profile, but 
here the abrupter profile of the ditch ought to avert confusion. 

In fact, a low saucer shape and a shallow scraped ditch or no 
ditch are criteria of our Late Bronze Age barrows which are each 
alone strongly suggestive, and in combination almost certainly 
reliable. Colbury, Landford, and Plaitford are thus in form 
regular examples of their class. 

It might seem that a multiplicity of burials is characteristic 
of our class of barrows, but in this regard primary and secondary 
deposits must be carefully distinguished. Though, as will be 
seen, multiple primary interments can by no means be ruled 
out, single or at most double ones are the rule. Secondary 


* Compare e.g. Hadden’s Hill (pp. 431, 449 below). Barrow no. 2, Whit- 
more Common, Worplesdon, is peculiar in having a penannular ditch (Surrey 
Arch, Coll. xxxv (1924), 27-9). 

? Crawford on the Roundwood round barrow, Proc. Hants Field Clud, 1x, ii 
(1922), 189 ff.; Wessex from the Air,12-13; Antiquity, 1 (1927), 425. 

3 Nor does it even seem to be a purely ritual ditch covered by the barrow- 
material, a definitely native characteristic: e.g. Ysceifiog, Flints (Arch. Camér., 
1926, 48), and Dunstable, Beds. (Arch. Fourn. |xxxvii, 196-7). 

4 The Deverel barrow (p. 433 f. below) was 12 ft. high, but was as much as 
54 ft. wide, a figure seldom exceeded among its known contemporaries, e.g. by 
the Suckton barrow, Portland, with too ft. (Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, ii, 
42), and the Whitmore Common no. 2 and Sunningdale barrows, each 75 ft. 
across, but only 3 ft. and 6 ft. high respectively (Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxv, 17-23, 
27-9; Proc. Soc. Antig. xxi, 303 f.). 

5 Wessex from the Air, 14-15. 
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interments, on the other hand, though they may occur by ones, 
twos, and threes,’ often occur in great abundance. Cases like 
that of nos. 16 and 17 at Landford (p. 422 above), where one 
urn has been broken by the subsequent insertion of another, 
indicate that such deposits were not made all at one time, but 
that an existing barrow, hallowed no doubt by its primary 
burial, became a customary place of secondary interment. But 
this is by no means confined to barrows with Deverel-Rimbury 
urn-burials as primaries: native barrows of the Early or Middle 
Bronze Age were still more often selected, and may accom- 
modate one or two or a large number of Deverel-Rimbury 
secondaries.” In either case the burials may be marked by stone 
slabs lying above them on the surface.’ 

The normal method of sepulture was to dig a shallow cist to 
hold at least the lower part of the urn. The urns may be up- 
right or inverted, and many evidently contemporary cases are 
on record of burial without an urn, though in such cases an urn 
formerly present may sometimes, as at Colbury and Landford, 
have disappeared.‘ 

Secondary interments need not always be in the primary 
barrow itself: General Pitt-Rivers found that on Handley Hill, 
Dorset, a group of 52 cremations, 47 of them in Deverel-Rim- 
bury urns, lay immediately adjacent to but outside the ditch of 
an earlier barrow. Such a group in fact forms an ‘ urnfield’ or 
flat cemetery, and the explanation of multiple secondary burial 
in barrows is merely that the barrow, being a sacred spot, was 
chosen as the site of a concentrated urnfield. It is this habit of 
making urnfields which has given the continental parents of the 
Deverel-Rimbury people their name : in this country, as abroad, 
many urnfields are known which are unconnected with any 
barrow—the Rimbury cemetery* in Dorset has become the 
most famous, and the Ashford cemetery ° (Middlesex) and the 
Pokesdown urnfield? (Hants) are also well known. In fact, 


* e.g. Woodminton no. 2, Marleycombe no. 2 (see above). 


* Ibid. At Idmiston a secondary tump was even inserted in a disc-barrow 
(Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, ii, 43). 

3 e.g. probably Woodminton no. 1 (see above), Tyning’s Farm north barrow 
(Proc. Spelaeo. Soc. Bristol, ii, 2 (1924), 137-41); Stonehenge, B1, group 14 
(Abercromby, ii, 40). 

4 Urnless cremation-burials do not, of course, necessarily attest the Deverel- 
Rimbury culture, when found unassociated. 

5 Warne, Celtic Tumuli of Dorset, 60-3; Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, 
li, 41. 

° Fourn. Brit. Arch. Ass. xxvii (1871), 449; Abercromby, op. cit. 51. 

7 Excavated by Dr. Clay: Antig. Fourn. vii (1927), 465 ff. 
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the incorporation of the barrow in the urnfield tradition is an 
interesting process in the continental history of the culture, on 
which a word will be in place below. It is enough at present to 
point out that as far as secondary interments are concerned, the 
presence or absence of a primary barrow appears to be im- 
material; flat urnfields were no doubt grouped around some 
single primary flat grave for the sake of its sanctity, just as 
secondary interments clustered round a primary barrow-burial 
—usually in one restricted quarter of it: e.g. at Colbury the 
south, at Landford and Hadden’s Hill, Bournemouth,’ the south- 
east, at Woodminton no. 1 * and Sunningdale 3 the south-west, at 
the Plush barrow, Buckland Newton, Dorset, the west.* 
Secondary interments may thus be regarded as actually or 
potentially forming an urnfield. What may be said of primary 
interments? The problem of Colbury is especially interesting 
in this regard. The interments were near the surface in the 
southern half of the barrow (fig. 1): there was no interment 
beneath it, but on the old ground surface under this same half 
was much burnt material scattered in shallow hollows. This 
suggests the remains of a funeral pyre, but this should be asso- 
ciated with a primary burial, which would make the interments 
above secondary. Indeed, the building of the barrow must ante- 
date their deposit, and it looks as though the burnt material 
beneath it may represent the ritual burning of some chief whose 
corpse could not be recovered. If so, and the barrow was thus 
in the first instance a cenotaph,> the interments near its surface 
may be treated as an urnfield of ordinary secondary burials. 
The sites of funeral pyres have often been recognized beneath 
barrows of this period, associated with the primary burial. Colt 
Hoare at Charnage Furze, Kingston Deverill, Pitt-Rivers at 
Whitmore Common (no. 2 barrow), Worplesdon,? and Dr. Clay 
at Hadden’s Hill, Bournemouth,® have all furnished examples : 
the barrow at ‘The Hallams’ ; Blackheath, Wonersh,? provides 


* Antig. Fourn. viii, 87. ? P. 428 above, note 3. 

3 Proc. Soc. Antiq. xxi, 303 ff. 

4 Abercromby, ii, 41. 

5 On cenotaph barrows, whose occasional occurrence is beyond question, see 
Greenwell, British Barrows, 27-8. 

° Ancient Wiltshire, i, 45 (bucket-urn: Tumuli, pl. 1), the burial, though not 
central, was undoubtedly primary. 

7 Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxv (1924), 27-9 (primary urnless cremation imme- 
diately adjoined by two bucket-urns). 

8 Antig. Fourn. viii, 87 ff. (urnless primary burial, but the barrow is clearly 

of Late Bronze Age type). 
9 Surrey Arch. Coll. xv (1901), 156; xxxv (1924), 26-7. 
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another, and that at Burpham in Sussex‘ is quite probably con- 
temporary. The cremated remains would be scraped up with 
ashes from the pyre and interred on the spot or close by: the 
Burnt House Farm barrow at Alfriston (p. 452) doubtless 
exemplifies the latter method,’ while in our Plaitford barrow it 
seems that the low sand heap at the centre had supported the 
pyre, the bulk of the ashes being afterwards gathered up for 
burial under it along with the urns, betore the whole was covered 
(pp. 424-6) by the cairn and main mound. If the burnt material 
on the small low barrow (under 1 ft. high) at Ebbesbourne Wake 
represents a pyre, this would present an analogy in which the 
covering mound was omitted. 

On the other hand, no pyre-remains are recorded as associated 
with secondary interments of this period. Doubtless cremation 
often took place close by the burial-place (the ashes at Landford 
were hot enough (p. 422) to scorch the gravel packed round 
them) but no secondary pyre seems attested on the barrow itself 
anywhere. The even stratum of black sand remarked in each of 
our barrows certainly cannot so be accounted for: at Colbury 
the (secondary) burials rested on it, but at Plaitford there was 
none, and in neither were any pyre-remains included. Its 
blackness is plainly of vegetal origin, and in each it clearly re- 
presents the primary barrow-surface of ordinary humus, sealed 
at Colbury by secondary deposits, and at Plaitford covered only 
by humus of identical subsequent formation. The only possible 
difficulty is at Landford, where the similar black stratum lay not 
over but under the main bulk of the barrow-material (fig. 8). 
But this need not be of primary age : a low mound of white sand 
lay beneath, covered by the black stratum, and it is hard to resist 
the conclusion that this was the primary barrow (a low one like 
Ebbesbourne Wake, though without possible. pyre on the spot) 
whence the original interment has been obliterated by the de- 
spoilers who dug away the whole centre of the mound. The 
black stratum was plainly disturbed at the bottom of their hole, 
and mingled with the white sand underneath it. The sequence of 
primary and secondary at Landford should thus be quite normal, 
save for the third set of interments just under the modern sur- 
face, attesting an additional period of ‘tertiary’ burial.‘ 

We may then conclude that only people important enough to 
be accorded primary barrow-burial were liable at this period to 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xiii (1922), 13-14. 

* Ibid. xxxvii (1890), 193-4 (pyre-ash piled on bucket-urn interments). 

3 Wilts. Arch. Mag. xliii (1926), 325-6; see further below. 

4 The word ‘secondary’ for these deposits has been retained in fig. 8 (p. 423). 
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be cremated on the actual site of sepulture, and to have their 
barrow erected over the remains of their pyre. 

This was, indeed, no innovation of the Deverel-Rimbury 
people: primary pyre-remains occur not seldom in earlier bar- 
rows of the native Bronze Age,’ though the custom was certainly 
not universal. A common feature of such native barrows, often 
occurring in conjunction with pyre-remains, is an inner cairn 
immediately covering the interment, made of some different 
material from the bulk of the barrow, usually flints or sarsen 
stones. The practice of building such cairns runs right through 
our native Bronze Age from the earliest Beaker period: ex- 
amples are too numerous to need quotation. But the especial 
interest of the Plaitford barrow is the erection of such a cairn 
(here of pebbly clay and sand mixture) over a pair of Deverel- 
Rimbury urn burials. 

This is not indeed without parallel: several examples may be 
found in Warne’s Celtic Tumuli of Dorset.” The closely related 
practice of packing the sides of the burial-cist with flints or stones 
was observed by Mr. Crawford in a low saucer-shaped barrow 
which he excavated at Inkpen :3 the cremation was not indeed 
accompanied by an urn, but instead by one of the leaf-shaped 
bronze razors which, ever since Pitt-Rivers’s discoveries in the 
square enclosures of the Deverel-Rimbury people on Cranborne 
Chase, have been recognized as frequent associates of their 
culture. The Wonersh barrow (p. 431) had its urn enclosed in 
an ironstone cist or cairn, and on the same estate another such 
cist was found containing a contemporary urn, though no barrow 
was apparent.* At the Alfriston barrows (p. 452) the urns were 
covered withpilesof flints. But the Deverel barrowitself provides 
a more interesting case. Its excavation by Miles> in 1825 dis- 

closed a great horseshoe of large stones, nearly all of which 
covered Deverel-Rimbury urn-burials,° lying on the old ground 
surface, with its opening towards the north. Opposite the 

* e.g. Thurnam, Archacologia, xii, ii (1873), 324-5; Greenwell, idid. Lu, 
i (1890), 46 ff.; Crawford, Proc. Hants Field Clud, 1x, ii (1922), 189-92 (the 
Roundwood round barrow, where three of the post-holes of the pyre-structure or 
catafalque were detected). 

* e.g. Bloxworth Down (C. T. ii, 13), Littleton Down (idid. ii, 5). 

3 Wessex from the Air, 15. 

* Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxv (1924), 15-16 (pl. 1v4). Cf. the primary stone- 
lined cist in the East Lulworth barrow, Dorset : Warne, Ce/tic Tumu/i, ili, 11. 

5 W.A. Miles, The Deverel Barrow (1826). ‘The barrow is near Milborne 
St. Andrew, Dorset. 

° ‘There were seventeen such urn-burials, the urns inverted ; under five stones 


there were urnless cist-interments; four cremated deposits lay unprotected on the 
ground-level within the horseshoe. 
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opening, and equally covered by the barrow, was a great deposit 
of pyre-material, immediately adjoined on the west by two flint 
cairns, one containing three Deverel-Rimbury urn-burials (up- 
right), the other an inverted cinerary urn of the native over- 
hanging-rim type.’ This last is clearly not of earlier deposit than 
the rest: primary and secondary burial, indeed, cannot here 
be distinguished. The barrow is a great collective sepulchre, 
impressively demonstrating the overlap between the native 
and intrusive cultures. 

To which tradition do the cairns belong? And what is the 
significance of the great sepulchral horseshoe? It almost seems 
to recall megalithic conventions. 

Now it has been recognized that the origins of the Deverel- 
Rimbury people must be sought among the ‘ Urnfield’ civiliza- 
tions of Central Europe. There the cemeteries are, as in the 
ultimately parental Aunjetitz culture, apparently flat,* but as, 
in the Late Bronze Age, the Urnfield people spread into the 
valleys of south Germany, and farther north-westward down the 
Rhine to the Netherlands, they found the uplands and open 
country in the possession of a barrow-building people. The 
‘ Tumulus-cultures’ of south Germany and the Lower Rhine 
were of long standing, and, roughly speaking, of parallel history 
to the native British Bronze Age civilization. In the Nether- 
lands a megalithic element is clearly discernible, and the timber- 
circle and stone-circle tradition, which earlier presents such 
marked affinities to our Woodhenge and other circles, was not 
entirely dead when the Urnfield immigrants appeared. Their 
arrival was followed by inevitable fusion of populations and 
customs, and the resulting culture 3 is very naturally character- 
ized by flat urnfields and barrow-burials side by side. 

This resemblance to the Deverel-Rimbury culture of Britain 
is emphasized by the form and structure of the barrows.* The 
bolder profile of the earlier periods gives place to a low saucer 
form, with or without a ditch, which there as here demonstrates 
the effect of Urnfield influence. The ring of stones that hitherto 


* Abercromby, ii, no. 389. 

* The regular lay-out of many urnfields implies some distinguishing mark above 
each grave: if, as some believe, this was a small tump, this is quite a different 
thing from a real barrow (Schumacher, Sied/umgs- und Kulturgeschichte der 
Rheinlande, i, 71). 

3 On this in general see R. Stampfuss, ‘ Beitrage zur Nordgruppe der Urnen- 
felderkultur’: Manaus, Erginzungsband v (1927), 50-100; Childe, Danude in 
Prehistory, 363-5. 

4 On the barrow tradition of the Low Countries see E. Rademacher, ‘ Nieder- 
rheinische Hiigelgraberkultur’ in Ebert’s Rea//exikon, viii, 482-98. 
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had often continued to represent the megalithic circle tradition * 
now practically dies out. But the urn-burials may be arranged 
under the barrow in a semicircle,’ a ritual foreign to the pure 
Urnfield culture and, in view of the traditions of the region 
here emphasized, doubtless of megalithic origin. If the horse- 
shoe of the Deverel barrow be a more imposing example of the 
same convention, it need thus occasion no surprise. 

As for the small cairns, they have their place in the Nether- 
lands as in Britain,‘ and the stone packing or lining of burial- 
cists is actually a definite part of the older Urnfield tradition, 
whether properly native to it or not.5 Further, pyre-remains 
have been found surrounding the primary interment beneath 
the barrow in not a few cases in the Low Countries. Alto- 
gether, the barrows of the Late Bronze Age Urnfield culture 
round the Lower Rhine and in Holland and Belgium’ bear 
strong resemblances to those of the Deverel-Rimbury culture in 
Britain, both in general and in some of the outstanding details. 

It does not seem that any of their points require explanation 
as exclusive legacies of the native British Bronze Age. For the 
Deverel-Rimbury sepulchral pottery strongly supports, as will 
be seen, the derivation of the whole culture from this Lower 
Rhenish region. It thus appears that our three barrows are 
sound examples of their class not only in form but in structure 
and detail, and that that class is of Lower Rhenish origin. 

But a word more deserves to be said. Deverel-Rimbury urn- 
burials are widely distributed over south and south-east England. 
Yet among them, as the examples cited in the foregoing pages 
show, barrow-burials are much more restricted. In our eastern 
districts they are wholly absent, and though examples may have 
disappeared and others still be awaiting discovery, flat urnfields 
must obviously be in a great majority there. Working south- 
westwards, it is only in Surrey and Sussex that some examples 
begin to occur, and the great bulk of our Deverel-Rimbury 

* Rademacher, op. cit., taf. 154. 

* As in the Tudsheuvel barrow at Wyshagen, in the Campine district of Belgian 
Limburg: Ann. de la Soc. d’ Arch. de Bruxelles, xi, ii (1897), 243-4, pl. vu. 

3 The same influence may perhaps be discerned more faintly expressed in the 
‘ family-circle’ arrangement of some flat urnfields, of which Mr. Dunning has 
recently published an exampie at Barnes near Brighstone, Isle of Wight: Proc. 
I. Wight Arch. Soc. 1931, 108 ff. 

+ Rademacher, /oc. cit. 5 Stampfuss, op. cit. 54. 

° e.g. Kloosterbosch, Belgian Limburg, 4nn. de la Soc. d’ Arch. de Bruxelles, 
x1, ii (1897), pl. v1 (barrow no. 3). 

7 Full references to original publications will be found in Rademacher’s and 
Stampfuss’s works cited above, and for Belgium (Cinquantenaire Museum) in the 
Baron de Loé’s La Belgique Ancienne, ii, 12 ff., especially 76 ff. 
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barrow-burials is found in Wessex. And it is only or mainly in 
Wessex that a genuine overlap with the native Bronze Age can be 
demonstrated: it is shown not only by the Deverel barrow, but 
by the presence of late urns of native type in some flat urnfields,’ 
and the occurrence now and then of real hybrids between the 
native and the intrusive urn-types (p. 438 below). Such features 
are hardly to be found farther east. 

The Urnfield culture in the Low Countries had incorporated 
older barrow-building traditions, analogous in their way to those 
of the British Middle Bronze Age, and likewise with a partly 
megalithic background. And it was in Wessex, where overlap 
with the latter is so well attested, that the barrow-building ele- 
ments in the new culture came out so strongly; whereas in south- 
eastern England, where overlap is not pronounced and where 
flat cemeteries are universal, its Urnfield elements exclusively 
prevailed. 

Clearly in the Late Bronze Age, as in all other periods of 
immigration into Wessex, the native civilization played some 
part in moulding the character of the invaders. 


DEVEREL-RIMBURY POTTERY AND ITS ORIGINS 


The form and structure of our barrows being so clearly con- 
sistent with the idea that their makers reached Britain from the 
Low Countries, the affinities of their sepulchral pottery require 
similar consideration. The Deverel-Rimbury immigration has 
long been a prominent archaeological problem, and though the 
literature of the subject need not here be reviewed,’ it is perhaps 
desirable to take stock of the position. Immigrations in the 
Late Bronze Age are universally admitted: what is required is 
the sorting out of the various movements. ‘Bronze implements 
and weapons render it certain that foreign influences and incur- 
sions had begun to reach Britain not later than 1000 B.c. on 
current chronology. The Deverel-Rimbury pottery cannot be 
the ceramic counterpart of all our groups of exotic bronzes: it 
represents not the whole, but a component movement, which, 
owing to the rarity of bronzes in association, has to be studied 
mainly by itself. This has, indeed, often been done, but as 
the matter is essentially one of comparison with continental 

* e.g. Pokesdown, Hants, Antig. Fourn. vii, 473, fig. 8, P. 13-14; Brown 
Candover, Proc. Hants Field Club, x, iii (1931), 249; and exclusively at Easton 
Down, Wilts. Arch. Mag. xliv, 218 ff. 

* See Archaeology in England and Wales 1914-31, 119 ff., especially 133 ff. 
Also Mr. G. C. Dunning’s ‘ Late Bronze Age in the Isle of Wight’, Proc. I. Wight 
Arch. Soc.. 1931, 108-17, and Mr. J. B. Calkin’s ‘ Urnfield at Kinson’, Proc. 
Dorset Arch. Soc. liv (1933), 79-36. 
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analogies, attention should be drawn in this country to the recent 
article in the Prahistorische Zeitschrift* in which Otto Doppelfeld 
has studied the English material in relation to that of the Lower 
Rhenish region whose urnfield-barrow culture in the period in 
question has already been described. 

He takes first our globular urn, which Abercromby had been 
the first to connect with the Lausitz culture of east Central 
Europe, and carries the explanation farther. The immediate 
prototype of the Deverel globular urn is by reason of close 
similarity clearly the Lower Rhenish ‘Weert’ type’ of urn ; 
this is peculiar to its district, combining as it does features 
coming from the south in the train of the Urnfield culture with 
others derived from the Lausitz culture on the east. Further, 
its decoration in the Late Bronze Age and the earlier part of the 
ensuing continental Iron Age consists of shallow tooling (Riefe 
and Ri//e), as on the English urns. The later development of 
this to sharp incision (Rinne and Ritze) is not reproduced in this 
country until it appears in a definitely Iron Age context at sites 
like All Cannings Cross, which represent renewed immigration 
from partly the same continental region at a later date, when the 
Iron culture of the later Hallstatt period had there become well 
established. These Hallstatt immigrations are now generally 
accepted as belonging to the sixth and earlier fifth centuries B.c. : 
the earlier movement that brought in our globular urns should 
belong to the eighth or seventh—a date often previously sug- 
gested here on other grounds. 

The bucket- and barrel-urns studied next by Doppelfeld to- 
gether provide concurrent evidence. Abercromby has not been 
without followers in suggesting that their real origin is not on 
the Lower Rhine, but in the Pyrenees, where similar urns are 
found in cemeteries along with immigrant Hallstatt pottery. 
But these urns are simply the old native ware of the Pyrenaean 
region, which bears finger-print ornament in virtue of its ‘ Neo- 
lithic’ ancestry, an ancestry parallel to that whence finger-printed 
ware appears in the Urnfield complex of Central Europe. And 
the Hallstatt pottery with which it is associated is demonstrably 
Late Hallstatt in date, and is now known to be due to migration 
from the Lower Rhine in the sixth century 3—a related move- 
ment to the Early Iron Age migrations thence into Britain. The 
Pyrenaean series are thus to be considered collateral and not 
parental to the British. —The cemeteries which display it are also 


* “Die Herkunft der Deverel-Urnen’, P.Z. xxi (1930), 161-75. 
* From Weert in Dutch Limburg. 
3 For references to authorities, see St. Catharine’s Hill, 153-5. 
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later in date, for while the Deverel-Rimbury culture certainly 
lasted to mingle with the Iron Age civilization which followed 
it to Britain, this point is all the better appreciated if its claim 
to original priority be admitted. The prototypes of our barrel- 
and bucket-urns in the Lower Rhenish region are unmistakable : 
they may be grouped under the name ‘ Utrecht type’, and ex- 
emplify the barrel-like form which had come to replace the 
broad-shouldered ‘ dolium’ of the original south German urn- 
fields. We may, then, agree with Doppelfeld that the main- 
spring of the movement that brought us our share of the ‘ Urn- 
field culture’ was in the Low Countries, and accept 700 B.c. as 
an approximate central date. 

But analysis of the pottery, like that of the barrow-forms, will 
show that there are other influences to be taken into account. 
There are features of our urnfield pottery that the Low 
Countries cannot match—applied horseshoe-shaped bands, for 
instance, looking like vestigial handles, and imperforate lugs on 
really cylindrical urns. It so happens that these are all exempli- 
fied from our three barrows, and it is in general noticeable that 
their distribution is centred in Wessex, while the east coastal 
regions do not produce much that cannot be paralleled across 
the Narrow Seas. Doppelfeld notes the existence of this divergent 
group of traits: he speaks of them as the ‘ Rimbury type’, re- 
serving the name ‘ Deverel’ for the Lower Rhenish heritage, 
and believes their peculiarities to be due to later date and ad- 
mixture of other influences. He thus suggests making Aber- 
cromby’s purely typological division (‘ Deverel’ and ‘Rimbury’ 
groups) one of chronological import. But there is no evidence 
that suggests a difference of date. The non-Rhenish ‘Rimbury’ 
characters must indeed be significant, but the key is surely not 
chronological but geographical. 

A glance at Abercromby’s lists shows not only the absence 
of the ‘Rimbury group’ of traits from our eastern seaboard, 
but their betrayal of a close relationship between Wessex and 
Cornwall. The barrow evidence from Wessex has already sug- 
gested native influence on the immigrants: hybrids (absent in 
the east) between Deverel-Rimbury and native overhanging-rim 
urn-forms * confirm the notion. In Cornwall, where immigrant 
‘Urnfield’ ware likewise occurs, we have analogous hybrids, 
but the native form was here not the overhanging-rim urn, but 


I 


e.g. Abercromby, ii, nos. 428 (Milborne St. Andrew, Dorset), 431 (Winkel- 
bury, Wilts.) ; also one from the south barrow, Tyning’s Farm, Somerset (figured, 
from Proc. Spelaeo. Soc. Bristol, in Archaeology in England and Wales 1914-31, 
140-1, fig. 58, 8). 
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the peculiar Cornish Middle Bronze Age type with great lug 
handles. Abercromby‘* derived it from France and probably from 
Brittany ; Dr. Hencken* has since laid stress on the Breton 
affinities of the whole Cornish urn series from the Early Bronze 
Age onwards, which simply emphasize the continuity of a com- 
mon tradition of western megalithic culture, descending from 
‘Neolithic’ times. It is in this quarter that the history of the 
non-Rhenish features in our pottery is to be sought out. By 
their penetration of the Atlantic coastlands the Urnfield people 
exposed themselves to influences of immemorial tenacity from 
which their culture, once far enough west, could hardly escape.? 

South-western Britain, with its cross-Channel and Atlantic 
connexions, is clearly of great importance in the Late Bronze 
Age, as in earlier and later periods, and Wessex, open as it was 
to the direct influence of northern France, is not to be left out 
of the reckoning. Mr. Crawford had wise words to say on his 
map of the imported Brittany socketed axes of this date:4 
they are not uncommon in Dorset and south Hampshire, and 
the connexions they attest are worth studying also in their effects 
on our contemporary pottery. The ‘Rimbury group’ of char- 
acters it exhibits in Wessex should be attributable to the western 
megalithic culture, and should prompt comparative work not 
only in Cornwall and Devon, but most particularly along the 
whole stretch of the northern French coast. 

Unhappily, northern France has less to tell us than we should 
like. Despite much work on the bronze types of its three 
principal regions, it is still uncertain to what extent Late Bronze 
Age conditions in southern Britain were there paralleled. 

It is unknown how far westwards the Urnfield culture of the 
Lower Rhine extended beyond the Belgian frontier > towards the 
area of megalithic tradition beyond the Seine valley. That there | 
was Urnfield penetration farther south into central France is 
certain, but it seems to have come directly from south Germany, 


* Bronze Age Pottery, ii, 48; these urns form his ‘Southern group 1’. 

* Archaeology of Cornwall and Scilly, 78-9, 83. 

3 Dr. Hencken indeed believes (op. cit. 94-7) that a movement from the 
Pyrenees, though we have seen that it cannot be made to account for the 
Deverel-Rimbury culture iz soto, is the likeliest explanation of the form in which 
it appears in Cornwall. If so, the Urnfield movement from Central Europe 
must yet have been its ultimate, if not its immediate cause, and the long- 
established links between all the Atlantic coastlands have given it its direction. 

4 L’ Anthropologie, xxiv, 641 ff. 

5 Since these words were written, the writer has seen sherds of Deverel-Rim- 
bury globular and bucket pottery from ‘fonds de cabane’ excavated by the 
Abbé Favret near Epernay, Marne (Epernay Mus.). 
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and not north of the Ardennes. It is in Normandy that we 
should seek analogy and explanation for what we find in Wessex, 
for both sides of the Channel have much to contribute to the 
study of native reactions to immigrant movements, which is in 
this period perhaps most of all the key to the prehistory of the 
West. 


THE BARROWS AND THE CLOVEN WAY 


It remains to point out that the Colbury, Plaitford, and 
Landford .barrows emphasize the foreign affinities of their con- 
tents by their geographical position. The Colbury barrow is 
less than a mile from the head of Southampton Water at Totton, 
and it is from Totton apparently that the ancient trackway 
known as the Cloven Way begins, which Mr. Crawford has 
recently demonstrated * to lead thence westwards to cross the 
Avon at Charford and so up into the down country of south 
Wiltshire. The Plaitford and Landford barrows lie just under 
a mile and half a mile respectively to the north of the Cloven 
Way as it pursues its course from Dazel Corner to Risbury Hill. 
If this was the mysterious Cerdic’s route of invasion between 
A.D. 495 and 519, as Mr. Crawford suggests, it should infallibly 
be much older than that. 

The presence of our three barrows so close to its line from 
the sea to south Wiltshire, where remains of the Deverel-Rim- 
bury people are so abundant, suggests very strongly that it was 
in full use in their day, and doubtless the route by which this 
group of them first penetrated the country about 700 B.c. The 
map (fig. 12) shows this, as likewise how the various other groups 
of Deverel-Rimbury sites all lie in clear geographical relation 
to harbours or river-routes of immigration. In addition, it shows 
the distribution of the parent urn-people of the Low Countries, 
after Doppelfeld’s map, and the empty zone in northern France 
from which further evidence may possibly be expected. The 
list of British urns is based on Abercromby and on Dr. Clay’s 
original list of 1926,* but has been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of many other entries, the authorities for which are 
duly acknowledged. We hope it may form a slight advance 
towards the ideal map of the future, which will not only dis- 
tinguish globular, barrel and bucket, and all types of hybrid 
urns, but also barrow-burials, flat urnfields, and habitation sites, 
both in this country and on the Continent. Such an ambitious 
undertaking would be well justified by its importance. 


* Antiquity, v (1931), 441-58. * Wilts. Arch. Mag. xiii (1926), 323-4. 
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APPENDIX 


List of Deverel-Rimbury Urns (Barrel, Bucket, and Globular types) 


from Britain 


See distribution-map, fig. 12, and for list of the Continental finds there 
also plotted see O. Doppelfeld in Prahistorische Zeitschrift, XX1 (1930), 
173-5: 

NOTE.—A = Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, II. 


H 





* = Additions to Clay’s list in Wilts. Arch. Mag. XLIII, 

323-4. All items not so marked will be found in that list, and for 
those to which no other reference is here given it is the sole 
authority known to the present compiler (C.F.C.H.). 

B before a name signifies from a primary Barrow interment. 

b signifies from a secondary Barrow interment. If more than one 
barrow is in question, the number follows in brackets. 

H before a name signifies from a habitation site. 

Names of museums are given in brackets. 


BEDS. 
*ToppincTon. Bucket-urn (British). 4, 472. 


BERKS. 


See H. J. E. Peake, The Archaeology of Berkshire (County Archaeologies, 
1931), 54 ff., and gazetteer, = P. 

Lamsourn, ‘Seven Barrows’. Globular urn, barrel-urn (probably 
others besides); from secondary burials in Barrow no. 1 (British). 
P, 58-9: Arch. Fourn. LX XVIII, 52-3. 

*Lonc WitrenuaM. Bucket-urns (Ashmolean). Ant. Fourn. 1X, 153. 

SutHaM. Bucket-urns (Reading). 4, 455-455 f. 

Watsury Camp, Inxpen. Globular urn. P, 56, 205. 

WALLINGFORD. Barrel-urn (Reading). Proc. Soc. Antig. XXI, 313. 
P, 238. 

BUCKS. 

*Win Hirt, Hircuam. Bucket-urns (British) from pit-dwellings. 
A, 474. 

CAMBS. 

See Cyril Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, = F. 

CHESTERTON. Bucket-urn (Cambridge). F, 41. 

*SwaFFHAM. Bucket and barrel fragments from settlement (Cam- 
bridge). F. 47. 

CORNWALL 
See H. O’N. Hencken, The Archaeology of Cornwall (County Archaeo- 


logies, 1932), 94-7 and gazetteer, = H. 
*Fowey. Bucket-urn (Truro). H, 297. 





)- 
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*Gerrans, Merrose. Barrel-urn (Truro). H, 297. Could really be 
taken as a hybrid: see below. 

B *Gunwa tog, Pedngwinion Point. Bucket-urn, globular urn, and 
another (Truro). H, 95, 298. 
B *SancreeD, Tredinney. Barrel-urn (British): hybrid? H, 307. 

Sr. Just, Bosvargus. Bucket-urn (Cambridge). H, 96, 300. 

Sr. Just, Cape Cornwall. Bucket-urn, with parts of 2 unburnt skulls 
(Penzance). H, 96, 300. 

B_ Sr. Just, Carn Gurze, from cairn incorporating megalithic gallery. 
Bucket-urn (Truro). H, 40-2, 95, 299. 
B_ Sr. Just, Chycarne. 3 bucket-urns, etc. (Truro). H, 96, 300. 

*St. Keverne. Globular urn (Penzance). H, 300. 

All primary references will be found in H, gazetteer. Hybrid urns 
showing Deverel-Rimbury influence on native Cornish traditions 
also occur: see H, 96, and map, fig. 25. Some of those here listed 
might also be so classed. 


DEVON 


The urns from Berry Head, Brixham (British), are not included here: 
they are clearly hybrids: compare 4, 360, Berrynarbor, Ilfracombe 
(Exeter). 

DORSET 


In compiling this section I am deeply indebted to Lieut.-Col. C. D. 
Drew, F.S.A., for allowing me to make use of his own much more 
fully detailed illustrated lists. Warne’s Celtic Tumuli of Dorset is 
quoted as C.T.; Hutchins’s History of Dorset as ‘Hutchins’. 


B *Bere Recis Down. Globular urn (British), 4, 390: apparently same 
orb as Hutchins I, 147, said to be from Winterbourne Kingston; 
Col. Drew confirms 4’s correction; the site is near Elderton Clump. 

b Bere Recis, Roke Down. Warne’s (C.T. ii) tumulus no. 2, Hutchins’s 
1. 4 bucket- or barrel-urns, apparently secondary to another of un- 
specified type, in a cist in the underlying chalk: all lost except the 
finger-printed bucket-urn, 4, 415 (British). C.T. ii, 2-3: Hutchins, 
I, 143. 

B Ditto, Hutchins’s tumulus no. 2. Bucket-urns, one (4, 374, with horse- 

orb shoe handles) with pieces of at least 4 others, and another (4, 375, 
also with horseshoe handles) with an urn apparently globular. 
Hutchins, I, 143-4. 4, 374 and 5 both (British). 

B Ditto, Hutchins’s tumulus no. 4. Bucket-urn, one of 3 once in Durden 

orb Coll., now lost. Hutchins, I, 144. 

B Ditto, barrows unknown. Small bucket-urn with lugs, 4, 448 (British). 

orb Globular urn, 4, 393 (British). Other bucket-urns now lost 
(Shipp MSS.). 

B? *Brncomse. Warne’s (C.T. i) tumulus no. 1 (a disc barrow). Plain 
bucket-urn, C.T. i, 27-8, pl. 1, 1 (Dorchester): Dorset Field Club, 
XXIX, 134. 

B? Ditto, Warne’s tumulus no. 2 (also a disc barrow). Plain bucket-urn, 

fragmentary. C.T. i, 28. 
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b Ditto, Warne’s tumulus no. 42. Bucket-urn with lugs, 4, 5 5 (Dor- 
chester), and perhaps another (fragmentary): with overhanging-rim 
urns, secondary as well as primary. C.T. i, 52-3 (pl. 1, 17, with 16 
and 18-20): Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 133. 

B Ditto, south of Came Woop. Bucket-urn, 4, 420 (Dorchester). 

orb Dorset Field Club, XXV1, xxxix: XXIX, 141. Others (from other 
barrows) now lost (Shipp MSS.). 

B *BioxwortH Down. Warne’s (C.T. ii) tumulus no. 15. Bucket-urn 
with horseshoe handles, now lost. C.T. ii, 13: Hutchins, I, 184. 
Under flint cairn: probably primary (cf. Plaitford). 

b? *Braprorp Peverett. Top of bucket-urn with finger-printed band, 
now lost. Cunnington MS&., p. 193. 

B_ Buckianp NewrTon, PitusH Barrow. 30-40 barrel, bucket, and 

orb globular urns (Dorchester and lost), including 4, 402 (globular). 
Cunnington MS., pp. 262-5: Proc. Soc. Antiqg. V, 112: Dorset 
Field Club, XX1X, 140. 

B Canrorp Macna, Merrey Heatu. Warne’s (C.T. ii) tumulus 
no. 35. Bucket-urn (lost): C.T. ii, 22 (pl. vu, 7). 

B  Cwatpon Herrinc. In barrow 1 m. from Chaldon, bucket-urn, 

orb 4,422(Dorchester). Dorset Field Club, XXIX, 140. 

B_ Ditto, barrow on downs above Chaldon, 2 bucket-urns (Dorchester). 

orb Dorset County Museum MS. list, nos. 145-6. 

b Ditto, Forsett Down, one of the ‘Five Maries’ barrows: Warne’s 
(C.T. iii) no. 83. Plain bucket-urn, 4, 421 (Dorchester). C.T. iii, 
50: Hutchins, I, 346: Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 140. 

B_ Ditto, Woopstone Barrow. Bucket-urn, believed destroyed in 

orb Lulworth Castle fire, 1928. MS. notes of Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, 
1919. 

B *CuHartton Marsuatt (Down near Comb’s Ditch). Bucket-urn, 

orb and globular urn [? that in Barrow Diggers (anon., London and 
Blandford, 1839), 91-2]: both lost. Hutchins, III, 525. 

B CHeEsSELBORNE (barrow above Newton Farm). 10 or 12 urns, including 

orb  bucket-urn, 4, 44.3, and globular urn, 4, 403 (Dorchester). Hutchins, 
IV, 352: Barrow Diggers, 92: Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 135. 

b = *Corre Cast.e (barrow } m. S. of Afflington Barn, Warne’s (C.T. iii) 
no. 87). Barrel-urn probably, and two small bucket-urns certainly, 
secondary (lost). C.T. iii, 58-64: Hutchins, I, 530-1: Purbeck 
Papers, 40-60. 

B *Cranporne, Castie Hit. Bucket-urn (Dorchester). Dorset Field 

orb Club, XXIX, 137. 

B Dewutsu. Bucket-urn, 4, 447, and globular urn, found together 

orb (Dorchester, formerly Salisbury). Probably those described and 
figured Arch. Fourn. XXX, 286. 

b Dewtisu, Lorp’s Down. Warne’s (C.T. i) tumulus 33. Bucket-urn, 
4, 361 4, superimposed on hybrid urn, 4, 361, in cist in second 
stratum: another hybrid, 4, 361 a, stratified in this stratum; below 
it the barrow was of beaker age. C.T. i, 46-9: Dorset Field Club, 
XXIX, 132. 





B 
or b 
B 
or b 
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DorcuHEsTEeR, ConyGar Hitt (Cunnington’s barrow no. 4). Bucket- 
urn (lost): Cunnington MS., p. 131. 

Ditto, Vicrorta Park. Bucket-urn (Dorchester). Dorset Field 
Club, XX XIX, 138. 

Ditto, near, various unknown localities. 3 bucket-urns (Dorchester). 
Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 136-7. Also another (Brighton). 
Another, with horseshoe handles (Dorchester), 4, 372. 


? *East Lutwortu. Warne’s (C.T. iii) tumulus no. 13. Apparently a 


B 


or b 


B 
or b 
B 
or } 


B 
or b 


plain bucket-urn in primary stone-lined cist (now lost): C.T. iii, 11: 
Hutchins, I, 383 (both quoting Milner in Gent. Mag. 60, part 2 
1790)). 

oie ie. MicuakEL, THickKTHoRN Down. Rather carinated 
bucket- or barrel-urn, found inverted in barrow, 1844 (British). 
Payne, Cat. of Durden Coll., no. 24, pl. 1, 1. 

Hanpiey Hix. Barrel, bucket, and globular urns from urnfield 
adjoining Pitt-Rivers’ barrow 24: others from same neighbourhood 
also (all Farnham). Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 1V, 
148 ff.: 4’s selections are his 383-4—5 (barrel), 386 (bucket), 397 
(globular). 

Hanpiey Hitt, Square enclosure and ‘Angle Ditch’. Domestic 
pottery of Deverel-Rimbury type. Pitt-Rivers, op. cit., [V, 46 ff. 
Horton Hearn. Barrel-urn, restored from fragments (Dorchester). 

A, p. 40 (not figured): Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 138. 

*Kinson. 13 barrel- and bucket-urns from urnfield of 14 excavated 
interments, 2 suggesting Hallstatt character (J. B. Calkin Coll., 
Bournemouth). Dorset Arch. Soc., LIV, 78-86. See p. 454 below. 

Litrteton Down, Langton long Blandford. Warne’s (C.T. ii) 
tumulus 3. Bucket-urn, formerly in Durden Coll. C.T. ii, 5: 
Barrow Diggers, 91. 

Ditto, another barrow in same group of 5. Globular urn, 4, 391 
(British), under apparently primary flint cairn inside the barrow. 
C.T. ii, 5: Barrow Diggers, 91. 

Me compe Horsey. Bucket-urn (Dorchester): 4. 417: Dorset Field 
Club, XXX, 142. 

Mixsorne St. AnpREw, Deveret Barrow. Barrel, bucket, and 
globular urns (Bristol and Devizes: many lost), including 4, 389 a—e, 
and 409-409 e. Miles, Deverel Barrow (1826). See pp. 433-5 above. 

Ditto, another barrow. At least 11 bucket-urns, and 4, 413 and 
456-456 7, and one globular, 4, 394 (all British: Durden Coll.). 
Payne, Durden Coll. Cat., 23-6. 

Ditto, another barrow. Small knobbed bucket-urn, 4, 456 & (Dor- 
chester). Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 138. 

Ditto, another barrow (opened by Durden, 1864). 12 to 14 urns, some 
or all of barrel or bucket type (lost). Hutchins, II, 604: Shipp MSS., 
III, 133. 

Mitton Apsas, BAGBER BaRRow. 23 urns, including 4, 396-396 4, 
globular; 445-6, bucket (Dorchester). Dorset Field Club, XVII, 
131; XXIX, 135-6. 
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B *Osmincton Down. Warne’s (C.T. i) tumulus no. 6. Bucket-urn 

orb with lugs, in primary cist: another urn (crushed) secondary (both 
lost). C.T. i, 33 (pl. 11, 3). 

B *Owermorcne. Barrel-urn and bucket-urn, both knobbed, found 

orb ‘together’ (Dorchester). Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 136. 

B Pippieninton, Litre Prppie, barrow west of the Ewe-leaze 

orb (Cunnington’s no. 43). 5 bucket-urns, 4, 368, 418, 441, and 
2 others, and globular urn (fragmentary), 4, 404 (Dorchester, save 
one lost). Cunnington MSS., pp. 257-61: Dorset Field Club, 
XXIX, 139. 

B *Ditto, PrppteH1nton Down. 2 ‘almost’ globular urns (lost). 

or} Hutchins, II, 307. 

Ditto, shouldered bucket-urn (lost), found ‘in flints’. Barrow Diggers, 
92 (pl. 9, 4). 

b Poxeswett Down. Warne’s (C.T. i) tumulus no. 7. 7 urns: one 

(one — globular (C.T. i, pl. 111, 8; lost), possibly primary: certainly secondary, 

B?) one other globular (zbid., 7 = 4, 400), two bucket (zhid., 4, 5 = A, 
400 b, a), one (zbid., 6: lost), perhaps barrel, and two (crushed) 
uncertain. All not lost, Dorchester. 

b Ditto, Warne’s (C. T. i) tumulus no. 8. Large urn (crushed: shape 
uncertain), containing small bucket-shaped ‘accessory’ pot (pro- 
bably Dorchester Mus. no. 26). C.T. i, 33-5: Dorset Field Club, 
XXIX, 134. 

Ditto, another locality. Globular urn fragment, .4, 399 (Dorchester). 

B *PortisHaAM, barrow near the Helstone, Blackdown or Blagdon Hill. 

or}  Bucket- or barrel-urn, 4, 406 (Dorchester). Dorset Field Club, 
XXIX, 138. 

b  *Ditto, barrow on the Ridgeway near Friar Waddon. Bucket-urn with 
lugs, found with another 3 feet above an urn apparently of Middle 
Bronze Age type (Dorchester). Cunnington MS., pp. 237-43: 
Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 140. 

B_ Porttanp, Suckron (or Sugden) Quarry (wrongly called ‘Suck- 

or4 thumb’ by 4). In the large barrow here 160 urns were found before 
1905 (Dorset Field Club, XXVI, xxxix): apparently none has 
survived. In 1907 about 100 were found, and all destroyed save the 
following barrel- or bucket-urns : 4, 119 a (Dorchester), 4, 419 
(formerly Dorchester), 4, 437 (formerly Dorchester; perhaps same 
as urn from here now at Taunton), 4, 437 a (formerly Dorchester), 
and three others (Dorchester). Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 141-2. 

PuppLeTown Hearn. Bucket-urn, 4, 435 (British). 

B_ PuppLerown, barrow near Duddle Dairy House. 2 bucket-urns 

or with lugs (one finger-printed all over), 4, 424, 424 a (Dorchester). 
Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 140. 

B_ Ditto, Ratn Barrow. Two bucket-urns, 4, 434, 434 @ (Dorchester). 

orb Dorset Field Club, XXIX, 136. 

Rimpury, Preston. Large urnfield, where over 100 urns were found 
by Warne, and described in C.T. i, 60-—3 (inhumed burials were also 
present, of age not strictly determinable, but some beneath the urns). 
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The following urns are known to be preserved (Dorchester): bucket, 
A, 425 a, b,c, d, e, f, g; barrel, C.T. i, pl. v, middle right; globular, 
4, 425. Of the others at least one was globular (C.T. i, pl. v, 
bottom left). 

*RusHMoRE Park, SourH Lopce Camp (square enclosure). Much 
pottery (including barrel-urn, 4, 381) of Deverel-Rimbury type 
(Farnham). Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, IV, 1 ff. 

SHapwick. Warne’s (C.T. ii) tumulus no. 31 (‘near the Badbury 
barrow ’). Bucket-urn in primary cist (lost). C.T. ii, 21-2. 

*STURMINSTER MarsHatt. Globular urn, fragmentary (Dorchester). 


‘Tarrant Keynston. Globular urn, 4, 401 (British). 


*Tarrant Launceston (Launceston Heath). Warne’s (C.T. ii) 
tumulus no. 38. Barrel-urn (C.T. ii, fig. on p. 27, right), in primary 
cist (lost). C.T. li, 23: Hutchins, III, 576-7. 

* Ditto, Warne’s no. 39. Barrel-urn (C.T. ii, fig. on p. 27, left), upright 
in barrow-mould (lost). C.T. ii, 23-4: Hutchins, III, 576-7. 

Tarrant Monkton. Three barrel-urns from barrows, 4, 377, 380, 

387 (Farnham). 

Tyneuam, Luxrorp Lake. Bucket-urn (shouldered, perhaps through 
Hallstatt influence), 4, 407 a, and globular urn, 4, 407. 

Utwett. Warne’s (C.T. iii) tumulus no. 92, on Ballard Down. Frag- 
mentary urn (probably barrel or bucket) with secondary cremation. 
C.T. iii, 70-1: Hutchins, I, 688-9. 

Upwey, Ripceway Hitt. Warne’s (C.T. iii) tumulus no. 79.! 
Globular urn (C.T. iii, pl. vim, 10) in primary cist. C.T. iii, 48. 

Ditto, other barrows. The following urns are also preserved: bucket, 
A, 438 (Bristol), 4, 440 (Dorchester); bucket or globular, 4, 405 
(Dorchester); and one other, globular (Dorchester). Dorset Field 
Club, XXX, 136, 141-2. Cunnington’s barrow 30 here con- 
tained a shouldered bucket-urn (his sketch strongly suggests Hall- 
statt character) at the head of a skeleton, which had a cremation at 
its feet (Cunnington MS., pp. 217-21). This seems rather to point 
to the Early Iron Age with its overlap of rites. 

B West Knicuton. Barrow at Lewell: bucket-urn with lugs (Dor- 

orb chester). Cunnington MS., pp. 207-9. Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 
139. 

B Weymouth, barrow or barrows near. Bucket-urn, 4, 423 (Dor- 

orb chester): Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 139. Another (Dorchester): 
ibid., 137. 

b WunTerporne Came. Warne’s (C.T. i) tumulus no. 13, Came Down, 
on the Ridgeway. Globular urn (C.T. i, pl. 1, 10) in evidently 
secondary cist (lost). C.T.i, 38. Another (fragmentary), presumably 
from a neighbouring barrow, figured zbrd., pl. 11, 11 (lost). 


1 ‘The interesting barrow, Warne (/oc. cit.) no. 80, contained an empty bucket- 
urn of hybrid character (C. T. iii, pl. vi11, 11), recalling the bipartite overhanging- 
rim type, in a deep slab-lined cist under a flint cairn. 
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B  Winrersorne Cienston. Bucket-urn, 4, 410 (Dorchester), from 

orb barrow. Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 132. 

B *WinTERBORNE Houcuton. Two bucket-urns, from barrow exca- 

orb vated 1863 (Dorchester). Dorset County Museum MS. list, nos. 
143-4. Shipp MSS. II, p. 181. 

b *WinTeRzBorneE St. Martin. Warne’s (C.T. iii) tumulus no. 70, on 
Bridport road, 3 m. from Dorchester. Large shouldered barrel-urn 
(now lost), a secondary deposit in this Early Bronze Age barrow 
(C.T. iii, pl. vir, 3). With the cremation in it were several beads 
and three other perforated ornaments, one a cowrie shell; all were 
burnt. A small bucket-urn (zbid., pl. vimt, 1) was also found. 
C.T. iii, 44-6: Archaeologia, XXX, 327 (‘barrow no. 1’). 

B *WInTERBORNE STEEPLETON. Warne’s (C.T. i) tumulus no. 32. 
Barrel- (? globular) urn with lugs (lost) in primary cist. C.T. i, 46. 

B Win tersorne Wuircuurcu. Warne’s (C. T. 1i) tumulus no. 41. 

and Bucket-urn in primary cist (Dorchester): it contained ‘nine rudely 

b chipped arrowheads’. Another smaller (crushed), without crema- 
tions, just below barrow surface. C. T. ii, 24-5. Dorset Field Club, 
XXIX, 132. 

B Ditto, barrow or barrows, South Farm. Two globular urns, 4, 395, 

orb 398 (Dorchester). Dorset Field Club, XX1X, 133. Figured by 
Warne, C.T., pl. v1, but apparently not described. 

Ditto, another locality. Bucket-urn (Dorchester). Dorset County 
Museum MS. list, no. 133. 

B  *Woopsrorp. Warne’s (C.T. i) tumuli nos. 44—5 contained numbers 

or of urns evidently of Deverel-Rimbury character (C.T. i, 54—6), but 
none has survived, unless the fragments of a crushed globular urn 
(Dorchester : “Woodsford’) belong to this group: Dorset Field 
Club, XX1X, 134. 

B_ Woobpyates. Barrow, apparently in Dorset, excavated by Cunnington. 
Barrel-urn (‘resembling the Stonehenge urn’), apparently primary 
deposit: Colt Hoare, Ancient Wilts., i, 243 (lost). There were 
perhaps other Deverel-Rimbury urns among those described, zdzd., 
241 ff., as found in barrows in this neighbourhood. 

B  *Woot, barrow near. Bucket-urn (Dorchester). Dorset Field Club, 

orb XXIX, 140. 

Hybrids embodying native traditions as well as Deverel-Rimbury 
character occur: e.g. 4, 362, 367, 368, 405, 406, 439, 440, and 
perhaps 23. 


ESSEX 


For help in compiling this section I am indebted to Mr. E. J. Rudsdale 
of the Colchester and Essex Museum.—C.F.C.H. 

ALRESFORD. Bucket-urn (Colchester). 

Bocxinc. Bucket or barrel. 

CotcHEsTeR, Watch Lane (now Sheepen Road). 3 bucket-urns 
(Colchester). Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. ns. 1V,18: 4, 468. 

CotcuesTER, Abbey Field. Small bucket-urn said to have had an iron 
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spearhead found in it: this spearhead’s extreme dissimilarity to known 
Early Iron Age forms deserves emphasis (Colchester). 4, 469 tris. 

*Dovercourt. Globular urn found near hoard of late-type bronze 
socketed axes (Colchester). Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. XVI (1923), 
261 (correcting Calchester Museum Report, 1912, 8). 

FInGRINGHOE. Barrel-urn (Colchester). 

*Great Bappow. Bucket-urns (Chelmsford). Colchester Museum 
Report, 1931, 5. 

Great Bentvey. Bucket-urn (Colchester), wrongly listed by / as 
from Colchester (4, 469 Js). 

*Haritow. Bucket-urns. Private information. 

*SHALFORD. Bucket-urn (Colchester). ntig. Fourn. IV, 265. 

SHoEBURY. Bucket- or barrel-urn. 

SouTHCHURCH. Bucket-urns (Colchester). 4, 471. 

Wuire Coine. Urnfield. At least 22 barrel- and bucket-urns (Col- 
chester). Colchester Museum Report, 1925, 7-11 (pls. i—vii); 
1926. 8-9. 

Wix. Bucket urn with all over stab-decoration (Colchester). 


GLOS. 


b Neruer Swect. Bucket-urn with slightly carinated shoulder, found in 
Greenwell’s Barrow CCXVI inverted above a previous secondary 
interment in an apparently hybrid urn (4, 376): the primary burial 
was an earlier inhumation (British). Greenwell, British Barrows, 


446-7: A, 376 a. 


HANTS 


B Barron Common. Barrel-urn, with 3 bronze beads: Wilts. Arch. Mag. 
orb XLIII, 321. 4, 382. In private hands. 
BraTey. Bucket or barrel. 
BroucHTon. Bucket or barrel. 
b *Corsury. Bucket- and barrel-urns as described in present paper, 
pp. 416 ff. and figs. 2-7 (British). 
CranBurY Common. Bucket or barrel. 
Dummer, urnfield. Bucket-urns(Reading). Proc. Hants Field Club, V, 
55-6. 
b *Happen’s Hitt, BournemoutuH. Bucket-urn fragments with 
secondary burials in barrow. Antig. Fourn. VIII, 87. 
H *Martin Down, square enclosure. Pottery of Deverel-Rimbury 
type (Farnham). Pitt-Rivers, Excavations, IV, 185 ff. 
Poxespown. Uprnfield. Bucket, barrel, and globular urns, etc. 
(British). Antig. Fourn. VII, 465. 
B \*Presuaw. Bucket-urn from barrow (British). Antig. Fourn. VIII,98. 
or +} Prion’s Dean, near Petersfield. Bucket. Information from Mr. 
Stuart Piggott. 
Rotiespown. Bucket or barrel. 
Stoney Cross. Bucket or barrel. 
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Wincuester, St. Giles’s Hill. Bucket-urn (Winchester). St. Catha- 
rine’s Hill, 5, no. 19. 

YaTELEY. Bucket-urns (loom-weights must indicate settlement as well 
as cemetery); unpublished (Reading and Winchester). Information 
from Mr. Stuart Piggott and Mrs. R. W. Hooley. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


See G. C. Dunning, “Late Bronze in the Isle of Wight’, Proc. I. Wight 
N.H. and Arch. Soc., 1931, 108-17 (= D). 

Arron Down. Barrel-urn, found high up in barrow (Carisbrooke 
Castle). D, 113-14 (pl. v). 

*Barngs, near Brighstone. Urnfield. Barrel, bucket, and globular 
urns (11 in all). D, 108 ff. (pls. 1-1v). 

*Brook Down. Barrel-urn in top of barrow. D, 114. Fourn. Brit. 
Arch. Ass. XI, 186. 

SHALCOMBE Down, in barrow. Barrel-urn with lugs and raised fillets: 

orb _ the form (especially the rim) influenced by native tradition (Newport). 
A, 373 bis. D, 114 (pl. v1). 

*SwaNnmorRE, near Ryde. Urnfield. Urns never figured: forms un- 
certain, but barrel and bucket types at least no doubt represented. 
Fourn. Brit. Arch. Ass. XXIII, 215. D, 114-15. 

Hybrid urns showing influence from native urn tradition, as exemplified 
for instance at Rancombe (Proc. Hants Field Club, 1X. ii (1922), 
210-13), are figured and described by D, 114 (pl. v1), from Steephill 


near Ventnor and a barrow on Wroxall Down. 


HERTS. 
Letcuwortn. Bucket-urn (Letchworth). Antig. Fourn. IV, 268. 


KENT 


*FRiInDsBuRY. 2 bucket-urns (one fragmentary), found in 1918 
between Chattenden Barracks and Islington Farm (British). Jessup, 
Arch. of Kent, 123-4. 

*LitTLEBOURNE. Bucket-urns (Hazzledine Warren Coll.). 

*TANKERTON, SWALECLIFFE, near Whitstable. Bucket-urn containing 
cremation. Wilts. Arch. Mag. XLIII, 554: Proc. Prehist. Soc. 
E. Angha, V, 230. 


MIDDLESEX 


See C. E. Vulliamy, The Archaeology of Middlesex and London (County 
Archaeologies, 1930), 88 ff. (= V). 

AsHForD, Sunbury Common. Urnfield: globular and bucket urns 
(British), some deposited in lines, others in two semicircles facing 
east (cf. p. 435, note 3 above). Fourn. Brit. Arch. Ass. XXVII, 
449. 4, 469-469 s: V, 88-90. 

Mit Hitt Park, Acton. Urnfield: barrel- and bucket-urns (British). 
Arch. Fourn. XL, 106. 4,470-470¢: V,go-1. 
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*Kincspury, Brent Reservoir. Bucket-urns. VY, 91. 

*YrewsLey. Barrel- and bucket-urns (Garraway Rice Coll.: British). 
V, 91. 

*Ditto. Domestic pottery, including some suggesting Hallstatt character, 
from same field as the cinerary urns (did.). Flat pierced bricks were 
also found, somewhat like those from Prae Wood—Verulamium 
(Antiquity, V1, 140). See Brit. Mus. Quarterly, VIII, 1 (1933). 


NORFOLK 


*Grime’s Graves, Weeting. Pottery of bucket-urn type from deposits 
(that known as the ‘Black Hole’ and others) on floors formed over 
flint-mine shafts and elsewhere. Grime’s Graves Report (1914), 
213-14 (figs. 82-3): Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, 11, 433 (fig. 89); 
III, 93-4; IV, 192; V, 107-8, 119. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


STANDLAKE. Bucket-urns from urnfield in and within one of 13 
circular trenches, one associated with a spiral bronze finger-ring, 
another with a barbed flint arrowhead (Ashmolean). rchaeologia, 
XXXVITI, 2, 363-70. 4, 473, 473 a (473 4 and ¢ are hybrids). 


- SOMERSET 


See Mrs. D. P. Dobson, The Archaeology of Somerset (County Archaeo- 
logies, 1931), 74 ff, 79 ff. (= D). 

*BripcwaTer. Bucket-urn with lugs (Taunton). D, 80. 

*Cuarp. Globular urn, found with bead necklace and small piece of 
bronze (Chard). 4, 433. Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. LXIII, ii, 116-17; 
D, 80, 234. 

Tynino’s Farm, Menpip. Secondary burial in rather biconical 
bucket-urn in North Barrow: hybrid urn also secondary in South 
Barrow (Bristol Spelaeological). D, 74 ff., 80 (with fig. 7), 255. 
Proc. Bristol Univ. Spelaeo. Soc. 11, i, 65-73 li, 132-46; ili, 211-15. 

*Witiett, Erwortuy. Barrel-urn (Taunton) in cist. Proc. Som. 
Arch. Soc. XXX, i, 46; LV, i, 92. 4, 464; D, 80. For possible 
addenda see D, 80. 

SUFFOLK 


BraANTHAM, near MANNINGTREE. Bucket-urn, with all-over finger- 
printing (Ipswich). Man, 1919, 3. 

Creetinc St. Mary. Bucket- or barrel-urn. 

*Ipswicn. Bucket-urn, with all-over finger-printing (Ipswich). Jan, 
1919, 3- 

Lenin Bucket-urn (Cambridge). Fox, rch. Cambridge 
Region, 41. 

Naytanp. Bucket-urn with all-over finger-printing and small 
associated pot (Colchester). Information from Mr. E. J. Rudsdale. 

Troston Heatu, Bury St. Epmunps. Bucket-urn (British). 4, 475. 
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SURREY 


See Dr. Eric Gardner’s ‘Bronze Age Urns of Surrey’, Surrey Arch. Coll. 
XXXV (1924), 1-29 (= G). Also D. C. Whimster, The Archaeo- 
logy of Surrey (County Archaeologies, 1931), 82-8 (and gazetteer). 

CuosHaM Park. Bucket-urn fragments. G, 16-17 (pl. v). 

*HasLEMERE, Three Gates Lane. Bucket-urn fragments. Surrey 
Arch, Coll. XXXVI (1925), 124. 

Kinocston Hitt. Bucket-urn fragments. G, 17. 

SUNNINGDALE. Bucket- and perhaps barrel-urns, 23 in all. Proc. Soc. 
Antiq. XX1, 303. G, 17-23 (pls. vi-1x) : 4, nos. 416-416 4. Prob- 
ably nearly all secondary. Barrows, pp. 429, 431. 

Wa tton-on-T Hames, Oatlands Park. Bucket-urns from flat urnfield. 
G, 23-6 (pl. rx: plan, fig. 2): Surrey Arch. Coll. XXIV, 48-9 
(pl. 1v, 1), 55- 

Wuitmore Common, Worptespon. Five bucket-urns and fragments: 
and some secondary? Barrows, pp. 429, 431. G, 27-9 (pls. x, x1, and 
b plan, fig. 3). 

B  Wonersn, “The Hallams’ (1). Bucket-urn. Barrows, pp. 431, 433. 
Proc. Soc. Ant. XVIII, 251: Surrey Arch. Coll. XV, 156. G, 26-7. 

WonersH, “The Hallams’ (2). Rather biconical urn with lugs. Cist, 

p- 433. G, 15-16 (pl. rv). 


SUSSEX 


See L. V. Grinsell, ‘Sussex in the Bronze Age’, Sussex Arch. Coll. 
LXXII (1931), 29 ff. List of Middle and Late Bronze Age urns 
and tumuli, 63-7 (= G). 

B  *Atrriston, Burnt House Farm. 6 urns, some apparently globular, 

orb _ butat least one bucket, ina line below a round barrow. G, 66, no. 28. 
Sussex Arch. Coll. XX XVII, 193-4. 

B  *Brritrinc Gap. Shouldered bucket-urn, probably really hybrid from 
primary cairn structure under barrow formerly on cliff edge (East- 
bourne). Archaeologia, XVII, 338. G, 67, no. 32. Trans. Eastbourne 
Nat. Hist. Soc., 1892-3, 366-7. 

*BroapwaTeErR. Bucket-urn (Worthing). G, 64, no. 7. 

Hassocks, Stonepound Pit. Bucket-urns (one Lewes). G, 65. 

*Kincston Buc. Pottery of bucket-urn type from settlement site. 
Sussex Arch. Coll. LX XII, 191-3 (pl. 1). 

*Park Brow, near Cissbury. Globular and bucket urns from settle- 
ment site (British). Archaeologia, LX XVI, 1-6, 14-16. 

Possible addenda are the urn from the secondary burial in the Burpham 
round barrow (Sussex Arch. Coll. LXIII, 13: G, 63-4, no. 4), and 
those found close to the Middle Bronze Age urn-burial near Ilford, 
Beddingham (ibid., XX 1X, 238-9: G, 66, no. 24). 


WILTS. 


The Rev. E. H. Goddard’s ‘List of Wiltshire Antiquities’ in Wilts. 
Arch. Mag. XX XVIII (1913), 153 ff. is here quoted as G. 
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BrEcKHAMPTON. Bucket-urns from barrows (Devizes). Devizes Mus. 
Cat. 9-12, X 3 ff. (pls. v, v1): no satisfactory details, cf. G, 176 ff. 

Bepwyn. Bucket- or barrel-urn (not in G). 

BisHopstone. Barrel-urn (Salisbury). Archaeologia, XLIII, 350, 
fig. 28. G, 204. 


BoweERcHALKE. Barrel-urn (Salisbury). G, 206. 


*Butrorp. Bucket-urn, secondary burial in E. side of barrow 27 
(Salisbury). G,216: 4,371. Wilts. Arch. Mag. XXXVI, 616 ff. 

*Butrorp. Others from barrow 49, also secondary. G, ibid. Wilts. 
Arch. Mag. XXXVI, 616 ff. 

*Butrorp. Another from barrow 67 (Ashmolean). G, 217: 4, 373. 

CottincBouRNE Ducis. Bucket-urns from numerous secondary 
interments in barrows (Devizes). G, 231 ff. Devizes Mus. Cat. 
14-16, X 24 ff. (pl. v). 

EspesBouRNE Wake. Barrel-urn in low barrow. Wilts. Arch. Mag. 
XLITI, 325. Barrow, p. 432. 

*Fovant. Bucket-urn from Colt Hoare’s barrow 14 (Farnham). 
Pitt-Rivers, Excavations, 1V, 180-1, pl. 305, 4. 4, 414. 

Ipmiston. Bucket-urn in secondary tump in disc barrow (Devizes). 
G, 267: 4, 427. 

Kincston Deverttt, Charnage Furze. Small bucket-urn from 
barrow (British). Colt Hoare, Ancient Wilts. 1, 45. G, 272: 
A, 442. 


Another (Devizes): G, ibid., and 4, 457. 


*LanpForD. Urns (probably all secondary interments): bucket, barrel, 
and globular (Cambridge). Preston, Early Iron Age Site at Landford 
(1929): present paper, pp. 421-4. 

*Mar.eycomse Hitt. Barrel-urns, secondary interments in barrows: 
that in barrow 6 doubtless primary (Devizes). Wilts. Arch. Mag. 
XLIII, 548-56. 

*Morcan’s Hit, BisHop’s Canninos. Bucket-urn (British). 4ntig. 
Fourn. VIII, 98-9. 

*PLarrForp. Globular and bucket urn, primary interment under 
barrow. Present paper, pp. 424-8 and figs. 10, II. 

SALIsBuRY, barrow near. Globular urn (Devizes). Devizes Mus. Cat. 

rb 11,X13 (pl. v, 5). 

B *SHEPHERD’s SHorE, BisHop’s Cannincs. Bucket-urn (Devizes) from 

orb large barrow. Ibid., 12, X 15 (pl. v, 4). 

B Surewton. Bucket-urns from barrows 2 and 3 (Salisbury). G, 320. 

orb Wilts. Arch. Mag. XXXVI, 625. 

B SrongHEncgs, near. “The Stonehenge Urn’, large barrel-urn (Devizes) 

orb from barrow 1. G, 164-5. Colt Hoare, Ancient Wilts. 1, 126, 
pl. xvi. 4, 378. 


Swinpon, near. Barrel- or bucket-urn. Not in G. 


B 
rb 


Tan Hitt, Att Canninos. Bucket-urn (British): cf. G, 159. 
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Warpouvr CasT_z, barrow near. Barrel-urn (Farnham). 4, 379. 


WInTERBOURNE Monkton. Bucket- or barrel-urn. Not in G. 
WINTERBOURNE STOKE. Bucket-urn (British). 4, 412. 
Woopminton. Globular and barrel urns as primary and secondary in- 


and terments in barrows (Devizes). Wilts. Arch. Mag. XLII, 313 ff. 


H 





An example of a hybrid urn from Wiltshire is 4, 449, from barrow at 
Lake (British). 

The following plain vessels of bucket type are marked with a simple dot 
on the map: they are almost certainly immigrant work of the Late 
Bronze Age, but their remote geographical position does not at 
present enable then to be satisfactorily correlated with the main 
Deverel-Rimbury group. 


GLAMORGAN 


*Lesser GartH Cave, near CarpiFF. Bucket-shaped pot. Wheeler, 
Prehistoric and Roman Wales, 198-9 (fig. 80). 


YORKS. 


*LasTINGHAM. Bucket-shaped pot or urn. Elgee, Early Man in 
N.E. Yorks, 83 (fig. 30), 85, 182. 


ADDENDA 
HANTS 


*Hencistpury Heap. Bucket-urns as secondary deposits in Barrow II and 
possibly III. Bushe-Fox, Hemgisthury Head Report (1915), 18-19. 

*Irorp. Bucket-urn with cremation, found 1931. Proc. Dorset Arch. Soc. 
LIV, 83. 

*Tucxton Brivce. Bucket-urn (Bournemouth). did. 

*Wick Lane. Possible bucket-urns found near earlier barrow (Druitt 
Coll.). Ibid. ; 
The above are quoted in Mr. J. B. Calkin’s paper on the Kinson urnfield, Proc. 
Dorset Arch. Soc. LIV (1933), 179-86, in which the overlap between 
the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages (cf. pp. 421, 426-7, 438 above) 
in the Bournemouth district receives valuable study: see under Kinson 

(Dorset) in List above, p. 445. 


LINCS. 
Our Fellow Mr. C. W. Phillips has kindly communicated the following :— 
*Betton. Urns, some bucket, from flat urnfield (Grantham). 
*CieatHaM. Bucket- or barrel-urn. Llewelyn Jewitt, Grave Mounds and 
their Contents (1870), fig. 95. (? lost.) 
*Frizston. Bucket- and barrel-urns, from flat urnfield (Grantham). 


There is also a hybrid bucket-urn from Little Gonerby (Grantham.) 


SUSSEX 

*New Barn Down, near Harrow Hitt. Domestic pottery of Deverel- 
Rimbury type from quadrangular dwelling-enclosure recently excavated 

by our Fellow Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, and kindly communicated by him. 
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Phugh Coulters from Silchester 


By Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karstaxe, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 1st December 1932] 


Amonc various tools and other objects of iron included in 
two hoards of blacksmith’s scrap recovered from the bottom of 
a pit and a well during the excavations at Silchester in 1894 * 
and 1900 * were some plough coulters (pl. txxvim, 1), the impor- 
tance of which in connexion with agriculture in Britain during the 
Roman period has hitherto passed unnoticed. Six examples 
altogether were found, and although each varies somewhat in size 
they are generally of the same form and character. They may 
be described as heavy iron bars, roughly octagonal in shape and 
from I to I}in. in section, with one end forged into a knife-like 
form resembling the blade of the ordinary Roman butcher’s-knife 
or ‘culter’. The blades are from 7} to g in. long and 3 to 33 in. 
in breadth at their upper end, tapering to a point at the lower 
end. In length overall they vary from 26} to 28 in., with one 
exception, which has obviously been broken off short in use. 
They are all much worn, which no doubt accounts for their 
having been consigned to the scrap-heap. The circumstances 
of their finding leave no possible doubt that they belong to the 
Roman period, but no coins or other associated objects allow 
of any precise date being fixed. 

Five similar coulters were found in 1854 at Great Chester- 
ford, Essex, in a buried hoard of Roman iron implements, very 
similar in character to those comprised in the Silchester hoards. 
They are almost exactly similar to the Silchester coulters, except 
that they are rather larger. They vary from 27 to 35 in. in length, 
and the blades are correspondingly enlarged, no doubt to meet 
the necessity of the heavier Essex clay soil. Two have an octa- 
gonal section and three are square. Lord Braybrooke, who 
described their finding, suggested that owing to the numerous 
coins of Theodosius, Arcadius, and Honorius in the surrounding 
soil, the hoard might belong to the transition period between 
Roman and Saxon in the fifth century a.p. Another example of 
a similar coulter of the Roman period is in the British Museum, 
27%in. long. Unfortunately there is no record where it was 
found.* 


* Arch. lii, 742. * Ibid. Wii, 247. 
3 Arch. Fournal, xiii, 1. 4 B.M. Guide to R. Britain (1922), p. 42. 
VOL. XII1 Kk 
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The most noticeable feature in connexion with these coulters 
is their weight and massive size, denoting their use on a large 
and ponderous plough-beam, and definitely precluding their 
use in connexion with the ordinary Roman plough or aratrum. 
The aratrum of the Greeks and Romans—the ‘arad’ of the 
Celts—-was but a developed form of the primitive Aryan plough, 
which was a triangular block of hard wood tapering to a point 
and transfixed at right angles by a pole which carried the yoke 
to which a pair of oxen were attached. A handle fixed to the back 
of the block enabled the ploughman to keep the point in the 
ground by the pressure of his weight. 

This form of plough is still in use among the Aryan races of 
the Punjab.‘ With but little modification beyond the use of 
a metal point or share it was the plough in use by the Romans 
in historical times. It scarified the ground rather than turned 
a furrow, and for effective cultivation the field was crossed and 
recrossed by the plough to obtain the necessary breaking up 
and loosening of the surface. Its great merit was its lightness 
and ease of turning in the small fields usual in Roman agri- 
culture. It is such a plough that Virgil writes of in his Ec/ogues, 
where he describes the weary oxen returning from their work 
with the plough swinging from the yoke, ‘ aratra jugo referunt 
suspensa juvenct’,” a method of bringing home the plough still 
practised in southern France, where a light form of plough, 
descended from the Roman aratrum—the ‘araire’—is still in 
common use. 

But Virgil in his Georgics had in mind quite a different form 
of plough when he recalled to memory the methods of agri- 
culture of the Gaulish farmers in his native Mantua beneath the 
far-distant Alps. He pictures the massive size—ingens robur— 
of the eight-foot plough-beam formed from an elm trunk pur- 
posely bent to shape from the earliest growth. He refers to the 
currus or wheeled carriage, guided by a handle of well-seasoned 
lime wood. Twin mould boards and shares are fitted to its tail. 

Pliny the elder describes a wheeled plough in use in Gaul in 
the first century a.p. The passage in his Natural History is ad- 
mittedly corrupt in the form in which it has reached us, but in 
the best amended form reads, ‘ not long ago there was introduced 
into Gaul a method of adding two small wheels to the plough 
which form of plough the Rhaeti term a “ ploum”’.’* A further 





* Trevaskis, The Punjab of Today, p. 319. 

* Eclogue ii, 66. 3 Georgic i, 169-75. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xviii, 48. Text as amended by G. Baist, Archivo fir 
lateinische Lexikographie, 1886, p. 285. 
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feature which he particularly notes in connexion with this 
wheeled plough is that it had a share in form like a spade. 

Of the coulter, which he includes among various types of 
shares, he says: ‘It is the iron which cuts up the hard surface 
before it is broken into pieces, and traces beforehand the future 
furrows.’ * 

It would clearly seem that this Gaulish wheeled plough was 
a novelty to Pliny, who was otherwise so well informed on all 
methods of cultivation practised in his time. But whether or 


not it had been as recently introduced into Gaul as he supposed - 


is not so clear. 

The name which the Gauls applied to it, ‘ caruca ’, and which 
has survived in the modern French charrue, points at least to an 
origin before the Latin language had become common among 
them. It is one of the very few terms of Celtic speech which 
survived the Romanization of Gaul. 

What is more important to note is Pliny’s attribution or the 
origin of the wheeled plough to Rhaetia—the modern South 
Bavaria and Tyrol. That its use there had been established 
some centuries before his time is probable, also that from thence 
it had been carried across the Alps to the Po valley by invading 
Gauls in the fourth century B.c. Their descendants were using 
it in Virgil’s time. But that it was invented by the Rhaetian 
Celts is unlikely. The name p/oum, by which Pliny tells us it 
was known among them, is no Celtic word. M. Marc Block in 
his recently published work, Les Caractéres originaux de I’ histoire 
rurale francaise, describes ploum (in modern German pflug) as 
a ‘mysterious word derived from a long lost language, perhaps 
unconnected with Indo-European speech’.* One thing is 
certain, he says, no matter the exact locality where it first 
appeared, or whence it spread, perhaps before either Celt or 
Teuton had occupied the countries where we first find them in 
history, the caruca—the wheeled plough—must be definitely 
accepted as an outcome of the civilization of the northern 
European plains into which the use of wheels so largely entered. 
From its place of origin in the great steppes it seems to have 
been brought by Teutonic migrations to the upper waters of the 
Danube. Here it reached Rhaetia, and here ultimately arose 
a race of mixed Celtic and Teuton blood—the Belgae of the 
middle Rhine, who later brought the caruca into northern Gaul 
and ultimately to south-east Britain, which they reached in the 
first century B.c. To this form of wheeled plough brought by 
the earlier Belgic invaders to Essex and by the later Atrebates 

* Ibid. 49. * ms $S 
Kk 2 
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to Silchester, the coulters we are considering unquestionably 
belong. Their size and form preclude their use in any form of 
plough-beam unsupported on wheels. 

We thus establish this hitherto unsuspected feature in con- 
nexion with the Belgic nations of Roman Britain: that they 
used in their system of agriculture not the so-called Celtic 
plough or even the Roman aratrum, but a heavy wheeled plough 
—the Gaulish caruca—capable of cultivating the soil far more 
effectively than either of the former appliances. 

It was the Belgae and not the later Saxons, as is usually sup- 
posed, who introduced the wheeled plough into England. And 
it was from the descendants of the Belgae, who continued the 
use of their native plough during the period of the Roman 
occupation of Britain, that the Saxons learnt its use. 

The plough as used in Saxon and medieval England was 
this same caruca, a name which it never entirely lost: witness 
the use in early England of carucata for the measure of land 
assumed to be the area one plough could cultivate in a season. 
And that part of the caruca—the coulter with which we are parti- 
cularly dealing—retained in the earliest Saxon vernacular its 
Latin form—cu/ter. And even its shape, as derived from the 
culter, was preserved unchanged for many centuries after England 
had become Saxon. 

The London Museum has two examples of medieval coulters : 
one found in the City Ditch at Aldersgate, the other at King’s 
Yard, Southwark, which scarcely show any difference from the 
examples of the Roman period (pl. txxvim, 2). 

And if the coulters remained without material change or 
modification may we not well assume a similar conservatism in 
the construction of the plough to which they were fitted? We 
know in fact that one form of the medieval wheeled plough 
retains in a remarkable degree certain features which we have 
seen belonged to the caruca. This is the so-called Kent plough 
which persisted in use in Kent and Sussex well into last century. 
Pl. txx1x shows an example of this plough preserved in the 
Science Museum at South Kensington. It will be noticed that 
the coulter is scarcely altered in size or shape from the Belgic 
prototype. The share still retains the form of a spade as 
described by Pliny. 

The beam, 8 ft. 8 in. in length, rests on a cross-piece sup- 
ported on iron bars attached to the axle of the wheels. This 
feature is specially noticed in a description of this form of 
plough in a report on agricultural practices in England made 
for the Royal Society in 1664: 
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The Beame made of Harte of Oake about 4 to 5 inches square with 
share and coulter answerable. The beam leaning on a bolster or ex- 
stronger joined to a pair of wheeles as strong and bigg as a pair of fore- 
wheels of a Coatch.* 


We have very definite evidence that this description would 
equally apply to the Belgic ploughs to which the Silchester and 
Great Chesterford coulters belonged. Among the many iron 
objects included alike in the three hoards are some which quite 
definitely can be attributed to a plough of the same size and 
construction as the Kent plough. 

Each hoard contains several holdfasts which would fit beams 
from 5 to 6 in. square, as well as iron bars varying from 26 to 
30 in. in length and from 1 to 1} in. in section. These clearly 
correspond to the bars which support the bolster and which in 
the Kent plough have a length of 314 in. 

Finally, the Great Chesterford hoard comprises a set of wheel- 
tyres 3 ft. 7 in. in diameter ‘as strong and bigg as the fore-wheels 
of a coatch’. The all-iron wheels of the nineteenth-century 
Kent plough are obviously a recent addition to its design. 

All the evidence goes to show that these Belgic ploughs to 
which our coulters belonged corresponded closely in size and 
method of construction to the Kent plough of the nineteenth 
century. The conclusion is irresistible that the Belgic plough 
coulters form parts of a plough differing but little from that 
used in Saxon and Norman England for the cultivation of the 
early English manors, and persisting until recent times. And 
once this fact be established important and far-reaching conse- 
quences necessarily follow. 

The origin of certain fundamental features of the manorial 
system in England must be sought as early as Roman England, 
and among the Belgic tribes who settled here in pre-Roman 
times. 

In his recent work on Economics in Primitive Communities,’ 
Professor Thurnwald, who like M. Marc Block attributes the 
change from the use of the small plough to the large plough in 
Europe to the western migration of the Teutonic peoples, notes 
the great importance of that change for economic organization : 
‘Like the co-operative threshing machine of modern times’, he 
says, ‘it required the services of more draught animals and 
contributed to the development of large aristocratic farmsteads.’ 

In these large aristocratic farmsteads we find the germs of 

* R. Lennard, ‘ English Agriculture under Charles II’ in the Economic History 


Rez view, WW, 24. 
* "1p. 260. 
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the manorial system, one of whose principal features was the 
common use of the manorial ploughs, to which every tenant of 
the manor was bound to supply his quota of oxen toward the 
team of six, or more often eight, required to draw them. 

The manor, in fact, is a big co-operative farming undertaking, 
in which each tenant, in varying degree according to his share 
in the land, has to find the necessary services of himself and his 
cattle for the cultivation of the large open fields. The shares 
are not in separate holdings, but in long strips scattered about 
in the various common fields. Moreover, each strip was annually 
re-allotted, so that every tenant shared the good and bad land 
inturn. This system necessitated a common system of cropping 
on a three-year rotation; the first year winter-sown wheat, the 
next spring-sown crops, and the last year fallow. Consequently, 
of the three ‘fields’ into which the manor was divided, one was 
always fallow. After harvest all fields alike were thrown open 
to common pasturage until winter. 

This system which once obtained not only in England but 
over a large area of northern France and southern Germany, 
was the direct result of the use of the heavy wheeled plough. 
It necessitated long-strip cultivation. Owing both to the weight 
of the plough and the deep furrow turned, it required a long 
team of oxen to draw it. It was consequently difficult to turn, 
so change of direction was avoided as much as possible. The 
normal length of the furrow was a furlong, and at either end of 
the furlong a space, termed the headland, had to be left unculti- 
vated to turn upon. 

This system of long-strip cultivation in open fields, common 
to all manors, was the direct result of the use of the heavy 
plough, and as M. Marc Block has well expressed it: La 
charrue mére des champs allongés, the wheeled plough is the 
mother of long fields,‘ which may be expressed also: Where 
you find long-strip cultivation, there you also find the heavy 
plough in use. 

This, says M. Marc Block, is well illustrated in northern and 
parts of eastern France. North of the Loire (excluding the 
extreme west) and in Burgundy were to be found until recently 
the open fields cultivated in long strips with the same rotation 
of crops as in the English manor. This area corresponded to 
the area of the charrue, or wheeled plough. On the other hand, 
in the south and west, where a much smaller plough without 
wheels—the araire, descended from the Roman aratrum—was 
in common use, are to be found small enclosed fields and 

* Les Caractéres originaux de [histoire rurale Francaise, p. 57. 
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a varying crop rotation. Similar open-field cultivation with the 
same crop rotation according to Professor Seebohm was once 
prevalent in south and west Germany, particularly in Baden, 
Wurtemberg, Swabia, and the Rhine provinces.’ 

Consequently we can trace the system of open-field cultiva- 
tion stretching from England over north-eastern France to 
southern Germany as far as Bavaria, whence Pliny tells us the 











































































































Map showing distribution of open-field cultivation 


wheeled plough spread from Rhaetian territory. This area 
corresponds with that in the occupation of the Belgic nations 
when they first appear in history, which strongly points to the 
introduction by them of the open-field system along with the 
wheeled plough. Confirmation of this assumption is afforded 
by the discovery of plough coulters similar to the British 
examples in the middle Rhine valley whence the Belgic tribes 
spread over France and Britain in the second and _ first 
centuries B.c. 

A coulter 27 in. long from Erlenbach near Neidesimmental, 
Canton Bern, similar to the Silchester type, is in the Bern 
Museum.* And in the Darmstadt Museum there are six 

" The English Village Community, p. 373 et se. 

* Jahrbuch des Bernischen Historischen Museums in Bern, ix (1929), p. 19, fig. 1. 
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similar coulters, ranging in size from 28 to 35 in., 1ound among 
a hoard of seventy-five iron agricultural tools at Gettenau." An 
interesting feature about these coulters is that they are fitted 
with holes to receive a pin for adjusting their position in the 
beam, just as we find is the case with coulters fitted to the Kent 
plough. This means of adjustment, which allows of the coulter 
being readily raised or lowered according to the depth of the 
furrow, is thus seen to be of very early origin. The Silchester 
coulters were no doubt held in position on the beam by means 
of wooden pegs—a system which survived until a late period. 

Outside the Rhine area no early coulters are recorded. Pos- 
sibly they have hitherto passed unnoticed, but it must be 
admitted that in northern France, the home of the charrue, no 
traces of a plough of an early period have survived. 

Not only did a common system of cultivation once extend 
over this Belgic area in Europe and Britain, but we also find 
definite traces of a common system of land measure based upon 
the Gallic /euga which comprised 11 furlongs, each of 40 perches 
of 54 yards. The unit of superficial area being the acre—which 
was computed as equivalent to four strips lying side by side 
in the common field, each a furlong in length and a perch in 
width—the acre is consequently a direct outcome of long-strip 
cultivation. 

In Saxon England of the eighth century the /euga, computed 
aS 1,500 passus, was in use as a measure of distance.” In charters 
of the next century land is described by the measures of /eugas, 
quarantines or furlongs, and perches. A similar scale is uni- 
versal in the Domesday Survey, leaving no question that from 
the earliest times of Saxon England, of which record survives, 
the Gallic /euga and its units, furlongs and perches, were in 
common use. 

It was upon these furlongs and perches that the area of the 
acre was computed. And Seebohm‘ has shown that an acre 
based upon a standard similar to the acre of Saxon England 
prevailed up to at least the tenth century over the Belgic area 
of open-field cultivation from Bavaria to northern France, 
where, as is well known, the Gallic /euga persisted during the 
Roman period side by side with, if not to the exclusion of, the 
Roman system of measure.° 

That the /euga measure was also in use by the Atrebates at 


* Rimisch-germanischen Kommission, VII. Bericht, 1912, p.157, fig. 77. 

* Bede de Arithmeticis, etc., ed. Cologne, 1612, i, 107. 

3 B.C.8. i, 564, and 567-70. * The English Village Community, 385. 
5 Lavisse, Histoire de France, vol. i, Les origines, p. 160. 
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Calleva is demonstrated by the area of the territory surrounding 
their city which can still be recognized as a /euga distance in 
every direction, corresponding to the dannum Jeugae or banlieu, 
which survived both in England and France until well into the 
medieval period." That the Saxons inherited the /euga scale and 
the acre dependent upon it from the British is scarcely open to 
doubt. They adopted it along with the wheeled plough and the 
system of cultivation of which these measures were the outcome. 

Our study of these plough coulters leads us to the conclusion 
that the Belgic tribes who reached Britain in the first century 
s.c. brought with them a heavy wheeled plough, and that in 
consequence they introduced to this country the system of long- 
strip cultivation in open fields which gave rise to the manorial 
system of Saxon and medieval England. Further, that the 
measures both of length and superficial area used by them in 
the delimitation of land holdings were based on the Gallic /euga, 
from which the measures to-day in use are derived. 


* Proc. Soc. Antig. xxxii, pp. 192-8. 





Notes 


An early British bronze ‘ spoon’.—Every fresh example added to the 
distribution-map brings us nearer to a solution of the problem presented 

















Bronze spoon from Andover (4) 


by the British ‘spoons’ usually found in pairs, as at Burnmouth, Berwick- 
shire (Antig. Fourn. iv, 273). “The new example was found at Andover, 
Hants, and has been presented to the British Museum by the Christy 
Trustees. It is of bronze (patinated green but since cleaned), with 
a cross engraved in the shallow oval bowl, and a pierced rosette handle (see 
illustration). On the latter are traces of basket-pattern, as used for filling 
spaces on contemporary mirrors, but there is nothing characteristically 
British in the openwork pattern. The length is 4-6 in. and maximum 
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breadth 2°8 in., too wide as well as too shallow for table-use; and the 
fact that these bronzes go in pairs—one with a cross and the other with 
a small marginal hole—indicates another use, perhaps ceremonial. “This 
appears to be the ninth specimen found in England, against four from 
Wales, two from Scotland, five from Ireland, and two from France. Full 
details are given by Mr. J. H. Craw in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., \viii 
(1923-4), p. 148 with several diagrammatic illustrations, though no fresh 
interpretation is furnished, and their use remains open for discussion ; but 
they all seem to belong to the late period of La ‘Téne. 


Bronzes from the Medway.—The following note is due to the researches 
of Mr. R. F. Jessup, who is specially interested in the antiquities of 
Kent. ‘The bronze rapier here illustrated was found in the marshes 





Bronze rapier from the Medway (4) 





of the Lower Medway at Rainham 44 miles east of Rochester in 1927, 
the history of its discovery being unknown ; and was subsequently pre- 
sented by the finder to Rochester Museum, where it was exhibited as 
a spear-head (Rochester Naturalist, vol. vi, no. 131, 105). It is 19°4 in. 
in length, 1 in. in width at a point 12 in. from the tip, and 0-25 in. in 
greatest thickness at the same point, where its section is spindle shaped. 
The patina is a copper-green colour, except where at intervals patches of the 
original metal appear, and where the scaling resulting from decomposition 
has become impregnated with marsh clay. “Towards the tang, the sides 
of the blade converge slowly, the tang itself being narrow and tapering 
to a thin edge; and two rounded notches indicate the position of the 
rivets which fastened the hilt to the blade. The hilt has left no mark on 
the blade, but for half an inch below the notches the shoulders of the 
blade have been hammered to render them blunt, and this seems to be 
not so much to protect the user’s thumb and forefinger as to secure an 
adequate attachment for the hilt which probably extended for that distance 
along the blade. A slight mid-rib which soon passes into the thickening 
of the blade provided some degree of rigidity, but the worn condition of 
the rivet holes emphasizes the weakness of the weapon, relatively little 
side strain being needed to wrench the blade away from the hilt rivets. 
This weakness, as Mr. Parker Brewis has pointed out, was overcome, 
though not always completely, by the use of an expanded tang or butt, 
and notched rapiers with such tangs are fairly common, e.g. one from the 
Thames at Windsor, no. 818 in the Lloyd Collection at Richmond, with 
a rounded tang. A type with a rectangular tang is also known. This 
may have four rivets, as in an example from the Thames at Lambeth in 
the London Museum, or it may be provided with two rivets only, e.g. 


an example from Grays, Essex (P.S.4., Ser 2, iii, 406, and Arch. 
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Fourn. xxvi, 191), said to have been found in the bed of the Mardyke 
with a polished flint axe and an axe-hammer with a splayed perforation. 
Another from Ely (Evans, Bronze (1881), fig. 321, 255) has a rectangular 
tapering tang, and the blade is inclined to be leaf shaped, as in Dr. 
Wheeler’s transitional type. The Rainham rapier with its small narrow 
tang has little in common with the leaf-shaped sword, though from the 
section of its blade and its obtuse point, it would appear that the smith 
had in mind a cutting rather than a thrusting weapon. ‘Typologically it 
should fall at the end of the rapier series which characterizes the late 
Middle Bronze Age. 

The writer’s best thanks are due to Mr. Basil Schon, Curator of 
Rochester Museum, for permission to publish this note. 


Torcs of the Early Iron Age in Britain —Mr. E. T. Leeds, F.S.A., 
sends the following note: In 1859 Dr. James Kendrick sent up for 
exhibition at a meeting of the British Archaeological Association a group 
of relics discovered in Lincolnshire. According to the account subse- 
quently published (Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xv, 225) they had been found 
about twelve years previously at a depth of 4 to 5 ft. in the making of 
a railway-cutting. They consisted of three torchs (sic /), a portion of 
a bracelet, and the remains of horse-trappings. Some of the objects are 
illustrated on plates xx—xx11 accompanying the account. 

At some later date the objects must have come on the market, for the 
two torcs (pl. Lxxx) were presented with the prehistoric collections 
formerly belonging to Sir John Evans to the Ashmolean Museum by Sir 
Arthur Evans in 1927. The whereabouts of the third fragmentary torc 
(doc. cit. pl. xx, 1), of the fragmentary bracelet (/oc. cit. pl. xx, 2)* and of 
the portion of a bridle-bit (/oc. cit. pl. xxu1, 1) is still unknown to the writer. 
The other piece of a horse-bit (/oc. cit. pl. xxu1, fig. 2; here pl. rxxx1, 1) 
is now in the Mayer collection in Liverpool Museum, where the writer 
recognized it in 1932.? 

No exact provenance is recorded in the original account, but the torcs 
from Sir John Evans’s collection had been labelled by him Ulceby, Lincs., 
that is the Ulceby, in Lindsey, not far from the mouth of the Humber, 
not the other Ulceby in Lindsey, about three miles south-west of Alford. 

About the period to which the bronze bridle-bits belong there can be 
no question whatever; they are both as stated in the original description 
typically Celtic and can be assigned to the first or even the second 
century B.c. A stylistic appreciation of these pieces will be found in my 
forthcoming book on Celtic Ornament in Britain down to 700 A.D. But 
the matter of the electrum torcs is not so evident. The larger example is 
composed of several strands plaited together in a manner at first sight 
strangely reminiscent of torcs of the Viking period, e.g. that from the 
hoard found at Sandwick, Orkney (Cat. Nat. Mus. Scot. Ant. 1892, p. 272, 
IL 22), which period can also afford parallels to the fourfold twist of the 


* ‘This is numbered 3 in the text. 
* I am indebted to the Director of the Liverpool Museum and Art Gallery for 
the photograph. 
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smaller specimen from Ulceby. But Scandinavian archaeologists to whom 
I have shown them assure me that no torcs with such looped terminals 
are known from the Viking Age in northern Europe. 

It only remains, therefore, to accept the account of their discovery and 
to assign them to the Iron Age in accordance with the evidence supplied 
by the bridle-bits associated with them. We are thereby the gainers, since 
we are furnished with a distinctive type of torc which evidently belongs 
to the earlier part of the British Iron Age, and stands out in strong con- 
trast to later patterns, like the Wraxall, Isle of Portland, and Trenoweth 
torcs on the one hand,’ and on the other to those from Lamberton Moor, 
Embsay, Lochar Moss, and Lambay Island,” for the most part belonging 
to the first century A.D. 

By the establishment of the type we are enabled to place the notable 
gold torc found in Needwood Forest, Staffordshire, in 1848 (Archaeologia, 
xxiii, 175, pl. viz), in the possession of our patron, H.M. the King 3 
(pl. txxx1, 2). It, like the larger example from Ulceby, is plaited, but 
by no means so tightly; the strands are more numerous, are themselves 
twisted, and instead of terminating in plain ring-loops, each corresponding 
to a pair of the plaited strands, are fused into one large loop, which is 
decorated with small bosses and zigzag lines. For a counterpart to the 
twisted strands we have only to turn to the Clevedon torc in the British 
Museum, which has three twisted strands, themselves twisted together 
much in the manner of the smaller Ulceby piece. The Clevedon tore with 
its palmette design confirms the date already indicated by the bridle-bits 
from Ulceby. 

Sir Henry Ellis, in communicating the Needwood Forest torc to the 
Society of Antiquaries, seems without committing himself to have regarded 
it as British, and his mention of Manlius Torquatus and Boadicea shows 
that he had in mind the correct period, even though he adduced no other 
arguments worthy of mention to support his view. 

With these splendid examples before us we are further able to recognize 
some humbler members of the same family. First, that from Yarnton, 
Oxon. (Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements, 380, fig. 470; now in the 
Ashmolean Museum). Here the torc is constructed of a single rod, the 
ends hammered out into sub-quadrangular plates, corresponding to 
the loops of the Ulceby examples. This Yarnton torc was found at the 
head of a contracted skeleton, which more naturally suggests an early 
Bronze Age date, but the form of the torc allows us to assign the burial 
to the early Iron Age, to which Sir John Evans also believed it should be 
ascribed. It can thus be brought into line not only with the steadily 
accumulating evidence for the practice of inhumation in western Britain 


* Arch. liv, 495, pl. xtvit; Brit. Mus. Iron Age Guide, 1925, fig. 176; Arch. 
Xvi, 137, pl. x. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. xxxix, 367, fig. 1; Arch. xxxi, 517, pl. xx; Brit. 
Mus. Iron Age Guide, 1925, fig. 188; Proc. R. I. Acad. xxxviii, Sect. C, p. 243, 
pl. serv;: 3. 

3 | have to thank Mr. O. F. Morshead, D.S.O., for procuring the photograph 


for me. 
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in the earlier part of the Iron Age, but also with that afforded by the 
well-known sherd of Glastonbury pottery from the same village (Brit. 
Mus. Iron Age Guide, fig. 183), and lastly with the new evidence pro- 
vided by the recent exploration of two separate groups of pits of the same 
period in the neighbouring parish of Cassington. 

The torc from Winslow, Bucks. (Archaeologia, xi, 429, pl. xx, 3), was 
regarded by Sir John Evans (/oc. cit.) as possibly of the same age. Mr. 
George Clinch (V. C. H. Bucks. i, 187) was more positive. His attitude, 
so it seems, was fully justified. 


A Figure of Christ in Majesty at Barnack.—Mr. A. W. Clapham, 
Secretary, communicates the following: The photograph (pl. txxx1) 
represents a carved stone (40 x 18 in. and 6 to 74 in. thick) found about 
two years ago by the rector, our Fellow Canon Fry, set face downwards in 
the pavement of the north aisle of Barnack church, Northamptonshire. 
The seated figure of Christ in Majesty is set in a plain round-headed 
recess without mouldings or side shafts. “The figure itself is boldly executed 
and, if it is lacking in some delicacy of touch, it is nevertheless the work 
of an accomplished artist, and displays no uncertainty either in pose or 
treatment. One highly unusual technical convention may be noted in 
the treatment of the front of the lower limbs. Here the flat central 
surface is actually sunk well below the level of the surrounding folds of 
drapery, though this feature is hardly apparent to the casual observer. 

The well-known late Anglo-Saxon tower at Barnack must inevitably 
be present to the mind when considering the date of this piece of sculpture. 
The entirely unenriched form of the recess or niche points very definitely 
to a pre-Conquest date for the figure, and it is difficult to imagine a work 
of this importance being placed in such a setting at any later date. The 
treatment of the figure itself will, on consideration, be found to involve 
nothing antagonistic to this attribution, and there are points that favour 
it. In general, the figure would appear to be in the stucco tradition and 
to take its place quite naturally in sequence to such works as the angels 
at Deerhurst, Bradford, and Winterbourne Steepleton, to be perhaps con- 
temporary with the Harrowing of Hell at Bristol, and to anticipate the 
crucifix at Romsey and the groups at Chichester. On the other hand, it 
stands quite apart from any of the numerous examples of Anglo-Norman 
or Anglo-French sculpture of the succeeding period, though it might well 
stand parent to some of those sculptural works on rural tympana which 
show no affinity with either Normandy or France. 

One may suggest that the most appropriate date for the carving is in 
the neighbourhood of the year 1000, and that it may have formed part of 
the original decoration of that church at Barnack, of which the existing 
tower is so splendid a survival. If this be so the figure is amongst the 
foremost surviving examples of that late Anglo-Saxon school of sculpture 
which, by the gradual accumulation of new examples, is beginning to 
take form and substance. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. T. A. Power for the admirable photograph of 
the figure and to our Fellow Canon Fry for authorizing its reproduction. 
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A medieval buckle with plates.—An old problem is revived by the dis- 
covery at Filkins, Oxon., of a curious buckle (fig. 1) which has been 
submitted by Miss Gwendoline Hill. It is in the village museum and has 
lost its tongue, but is well enough preserved to throw light on a series of 
bronze forks often found between thin bronze plates fastened only by 
a pair of rivets. The loop of the Filkins buckle was in one piece 
with two prongs, which taper slightly and engage in the rectangular plates 
which are still riveted together at the lower end, away from the hoop. 





























Fic. 1. Bronze buckle, with Fic. 2. Bronze pronged ob- 
side view and interior, Filkins, ject in case, with side view, 
Oxon. (+) Covehithe, Suffolk (+) 


The original arrangement is clear from a related specimen (fig. 2) kindly 
lent for illustration by Mr. J. G. Coverndon: here the prongs have 
a squat acorn-like handle, and are firmly wedged between a pair of bronze 
plates which are engraved on one face and riveted at the lower end only. 
This is a test-specimen, as the relation of the parts is beyond doubt, and 
there are traces of a strap between the plates at the riveted end, but 
nothing to show how the other end was secured or how the fork was 
prevented from slipping out of its case: at present the points of the prongs 
are firmly held between the rivets and the edge of the plates. The buckle 
explains itself, but the acorn-headed forks have hitherto been a puzzle. 
The balance of evidence has always been in favour of a medieval date, 
though at least three examples have been found on Roman sites—Peter- 
borough (Artis, Durobrivae, pl. xxi, fig. 10); Caerleon (Archaeologia, 
Ixxviii, pl. xxxm, no. 6), and Castle Lyons (Grimes, Holt, Denbighshire, 
127, fig. §5, no. 14). One from Colchester without further details is in 
the Britisii Museum (fig. 3), and there are others in the hands of our 
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Fellow Dr. Wacher and other collectors. There is, however, a two- 
pronged fork of silver (fig. 4) in the national collection which has 
Gothic detail, and can hardly have served as a strap-end or had a sheath 
of the same character. It is of heavier make and has a brass finial in the 
form of a helmet or busby, also a stout broken wire springing from the 
junction of the prongs. This is exceptional, but the normal type seems 
to have had the space between the prongs filled with leather, which was 
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Fic. 3. Bronze pronged object in Fic. 4. Silver pronged 


case, with side view and interior object, Thame Park, 
Colchester (3) Oxon. (+) 


caught in the rivets, but some further explanation of the forked end is 
needed, as it would require little to dislodge the fork by lateral move- 
ment, and the splayed ends of the casing would impede the movement of 
the finial through the loop of a corresponding buckle. A date in the 
fifteenth century is suggested. 


Three stoneware flagons found in Oxford.—Mr. E. T. Leeds, F.S.A., 
local Secretary, sends the following note: To the beginnings of the 
manufacture of stoneware in this country some interest must always 
attach itself, if only for the success attributed to Dwight in producing a 
stoneware that claimed to surpass that of Cologne in excellence. This 
claim dates from 1677, but no pieces other than the effigy of Lydia 
Dwight of 1673 seem to be cited as examples of his work before the 
claim was made. Moreover the effigy can hardly be regarded as an imi- 
tation of Rhenish stoneware. 
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Several pieces exist, however, that can be so described, namely flagons 
shaped like the Rhenish Bellarmine or Greybeard. Such are : 

1. Victoria and Albert Museum (Schreiber coll.). Lion-mask on the 
neck ; medallion with Crown and Fleur-de-Lys and C.R. (A. Church, 
English Pottery and Porcelain (1885), fig. 34). 

2. British Museum. Mask on neck, more leonine than human; 
medallion with the bust of a woman. Found in a vault at the Fulham 
pottery in 1864 (Catalogue of English Pottery in the British Museum, 
1903, 164, F. 19, pl. xvi). 

3. Hanley Museum. No mask; medallion with crowned double C in 
cypher (O. Jewitt, Ceramic Art in Britain, i, fig. 338). 

4. Guildhall Museum. No mask; medallion with Crown and Thistle 
and C.R. Found in Leadenhall Street (Catalogue of the Guildhall Museum, 
and ed., 1908, p. 223, no. 236, pl. txxt, 6). 

5. Guildhall Museum. No mask; medallion with St. George and the 
Dragon (bid. p. 220, no. 173, pl. Lxx1, 8). 

Though all closely resemble the ordinary Bellarmine in shape, they differ 
in various ways from the continental examples of the period, of which that 
shown in pl. LxxxIII, I, is a fair specimen. It was found within the pre- 
cincts of the Examination Schools at Oxford in August, 1914, and bears 
in addition to the usual mask, a medallion with an anchor, the initials P.A., 
and the date, 1660. It compares closely with one in the Guildhall, with 
a medallion bearing a monogram, R.A.M. (or P.A.M.) above an anchor 
(op. cit. 220, no. 170). Contrast with it those shown in pl. Lxxx1m, 2. 
These have stronger mouldings round the mouth and in particular the 
uppermost moulding is carried up to form the lip itself. Again, all except 
no. 5 above have the borders of their medallions drawn with well-cut lines, 
executed in a workmanlike manner, and the whole medallion is carefully 
applied, instead of in the slovenly fashion of most foreign specimens found 
in England. ‘The lettering too is firm and quite different in style. Lastly 
there is the absence of the mask. This is not universal, but even on such 
specimens as nos. I and 2 above it is not the coarse, bearded face of the 
Rhenish flagon. 

None of the specimens in the list can be dated except by inference, 
namely that they are, like nos. 1, 3, and 4, post-Restoration pieces and 
therefore probably made at Fulham by Dwight after he obtained his patent 
in 1671. ‘ 

A study of two other discoveries in Oxford may throw some light upon 
this question. Both were found in 1910 on the site of the underground 
bookstore gn the north side of the Radcliffe Camera. 

The first (pl. txxx111, 2 a) belongs to the same category as those in the 
list above, but a thickening of the neck is noticeable. Its medallion has 
the same carefully executed border. Within it is a cock to the left, and 
above, the letters H.C. Its glaze tends towards the greyish yellow shade 
such as is generally regarded on the Continent as a sign of bad firing (Emil 
Hannover, Pottery and Porcelain, p. 203), and therefore does not tell us 
anything about its place of origin, beyond corroborating the fact that some 
pieces found on the Fulham site seem to have been similarly poor in colour. 
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The second (pl. txxxu, 24) is evidently something of quite another 
stamp. The glaze in its dark and heavy brown mottling resembles that of 
some Rhenish examples, but in the details of the form distinct improve- 
ments are visible. ‘The neck is stout, with a neatly and firmly moulded 
collar round the mouth, and instead of passing into a drooping shoulder 
by slack curves, it stands out from an almost globular body. The 
medallion is a solid piece of work with the initials R.M.F. boldly spaced 
among sprays and rosettes. 

By themselves even these two flagons would perhaps bring us little 
farther forward, but there is other evidence behind them, such as is not 
available in the other cases. 

In Williamson’s edition of Boyne’s Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Seven- 
teenth Century there is recorded under London, no. 3037, a rare token 
assigned to the Cock and Bottle alehouse, near Temple Bar, visits to 
which are frequently mentioned by Pepys in his Diary. The token 
reads : 

o. THE .COCK . ALE-HOUSE. = A cock. 
4. AT .TEMPLE . BARR. 1655. -~H.M.C. 


Dr. Kenneth Rogers" has investigated the question of the Cock alehouse 
at Temple Bar and argues that the house was not, as supposed by Boyne 
and others, situated at 201 Fleet Street, but adjoined Temple Bar itself, 
outside the gate in the parish of St. Clement Danes. “Though stating his 
inability to identify the issuer of the token, he notes nevertheless that in 
a Hearth Tax list of the period the first name outside Temple Bar is that 
of Henry Crosse, whom he suggests may therefore be the issuer. “These 
Hearth Tax lists are extraordinarily good substitutes for the modern 
directory. 

The initials on the token include that of the wife, but there can be 
little doubt that they include those of the owner of the flagon. A search 
through Williamson reveals no other combination of the initials with the 
device of a cock, and few houses of that character and importance failed 
to issue a token. But there is other proof. In the Guildhall are two 
imperfect flagons, each with a medallion bearing a cock and the initials 
H.C. ‘The one has the cock facing left, but proves to have been stamped 
from a different die than that of the Oxford flagon. In the second the 
cock faces right. The first was found in Fleet Street itself (Guildhall 
Catalogue, 223, no. 237). The other, Mr. Waddington informs me, came 
from Blomfield Street not far away. They both have a good speckled 
brown glaze and the usual neat border to the medallion. It is hardly 
conceivable that three sets of such crockery should have been made to 
order on the Continent.” 


* Notes and Queries, vol. 155, p. 3 f. Iam indebted to Mr. J. L. Douthwaite, 
Librarian at the Guildhall, for this reference. 

* Yet another example with the cock facing right (J. E. & E. Hodgkin, 
Early English Pottery, 169, no. 624) was recently exhibited at the Wine Trade 
Exhibition of Drinking Vessels, Books and Documents, etc., held at Vintners’ 
Hall, London, in June and July, 1933 (no. 8 on p. 20 of the catalogue of the 
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The evidence of these pieces from the Cock, taken in conjunction with 
the token, suggests a date nearer 1660 than 1677. 

The other Oxford flagon too does not stand alone. The site of its 
discovery produced a fragment of a second bearing the same medallion 
(pl. xxx, 2¢). This again argues that, like the glass wine-bottles of 
Oxford taverns dating from about 1660 onwards (The Antiquary, August 
1914, pp. 285 ff.), which often bear three initials similarly arranged, the 
complete flagon and the fragment represent the crockery of some innholder, 
tavern- or alehouse-keeper, or the like. It is in consequence interesting 
to find that in Catte Street itself, that is on or near to the site of the 
Radcliffe Camera and its precincts, we have recorded the presence of a 
Roger and Mary Fowler in 1677 (A. Clark, Wood’s Life and Times, i, 
448, n. 4). Roger Fowler was cook of St. Alban’s Hall and at one time 
lived in Merton Street (zbid. 448); but in a Hearth Tax list of 1665 
(Thorold Rogers, Oxford City Documents, 91) and again in a Poll Tax list 
of 1667 (H. E. Salter, Surveys and Tokens, 234) Roger Fowler appears 
in the North-East Ward, in or close to Catte Street. He kept a cook- 
shop, at which Anthony Wood had a standing arrangement for meals for 
some years. In the note cited above, Wood records the death of Mary 
Fowler in Catte Street in 1677. The date of the R.M.F. flagon must, 
if its owners are rightly identified, be before 1677, and within a few years 
of Dwight’s patent. It may be an example of Dwight’s excellent work. 
The list of specimens given above and the Cock flagons will then mark 
the half-way stage, at which English potters still retained the continental 
form, while gradually discarding the mask on the neck and carrying the 
uppermost moulding right up to the mouth. On the evidence of the 
tokens they were more likely made before 1671 than after. 


exhibition). The ascription of the flagon in the catalogue to the Cock in Bow 
Lane seems hardly justifiable ; as late as 1658 the house was in the occupation 
of John Woolrich. Failing evidence of a subsequent occupier with initials H. C. 
it is safer to assign the flagons to the Cock and Bottle at Temple Bar. 











Obituary Notice 


Sir Emery Walker: born 1851, died 1933. Sir Emery Walker died 
on Saturday, 22nd July, aged 82. A man whom the Society may well 
be proud to have numbered among its Fellows, he was occupied during a 
long and busy life with matters which, if not formally archaeological, were 
intimately connected with the history of our arts. ‘Though the circum- 
stances of his early youth were not such as to allow him the free choice 
of a profession, his natural bent attracted him to the craft in which he 
was destined to do such great things in later life. At the age of 22 he 
joined the Typographic Etching Company, the oldest firm of process- 
engravers in this country, and thirteen years later founded, in Clifford’s 
Inn, the firm of Walker and Boutall, which under the names of Walker 
and Cockerell and Emery Walker, Limited, has been ever since synony- 
mous with first-rate engraving. Such a life, after such a beginning, might 
well have served to excuse the absence of wide and detailed knowledge, 
but in Walker’s case there was no need of any excuse. His many sym- 
pathies and interests made it natural to him to acquire information on all 
manner of subjects, and though no man could have made less parade of 
his learning, a conversation with him generally left the interlocutor wiser 
by some apt illustration or some unexpected sidelight on the matter at 
issue. He did not become a Fellow of the Society till 1902, but once 
elected soon became a familiar presence at our meetings, and served on the 
Council in 1908 and 1909, and again in 1917 and 1918. He was a Vice- 
President from 1925 to 1929. Walker’s lasting claim to remembrance, 
among those who had not the privilege of his personal acquaintance, will 
rest securely on his services to printing. It was fortunate for the future 
of British typography that he was, from 1883 onwards, brought into close 
connexion with William Morris in Hammersmith. The foundation of 
the Kelmscott Press was the direct result of this friendship, and though 
Walker, for financial reasons, was never formally a partner of Morris in 
that famous undertaking, he was none the less intimately connected with 
it and concerned in everything it produced. The magnificence of the 
volumes and the inevitably restricted number of copies printed have already 
made the Kelmscott books unattainable to the ordinary buyer, but they 
have been the forerunners of much more fine printing, which need not 
be further mentioned here. After Morris’s death in 1896, Walker joined 
with T. J. Cobden Sanderson in the starting of a new venture, the Doves 
Press, carried on at the same high level as before; but any notice of his 
work would be quite inadequate without a record of his services to what 
may be called ordinary printing. The improvement in the appearance of 
the everyday book, during the last thirty years or so, is almost a common- 
place with us, but not every one is conscious of how largely the advance 
is due to the skill and enthusiasm of our late Fellow. No trouble was, for 
him, too great to take in this vital matter, and his advice was as freely 
given as it was widely sought. 
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To such a man, in whom enthusiasm and kindly spirit left no room for 
personal ambition, distinction, as it is ordinarily understood, counted for 
little and was slow in coming. It is probable that his year as Master of 
the Art Workers’ Guild gave him as much satisfaction as anything in his 
life, but a knighthood in his 79th year and an honorary fellowship of a 
Cambridge College in his 81st were at least some evidence of an appre- 
ciation of his public services. 

He had a genius for friendship. Few men can have had so many close 
friends in such widely different stations in life. He found the world a 
pleasant place because he was pleasant to all the world. G. 











Reviews 


La Sculpture irlandaise pendant les douxe premiers siécles de [bre chrétienne. 
By Francotsk Henry. 2 vols. 13 x 9}. Pp. 235; 11 and 171 plates. 
Paris : Leroux, 1933. 500 francs. 


In the two sumptuous volumes of Mlle Henry we have at last an 
adequate survey both analytically and pictorially of the decorative motives 
of Irish stone-carving, and before proceeding to consider the work in 
detail a tribute must be paid to the combined industry and erudition which 
the author has brought to her task. The accumulation of photographs 
alone, a large proportion taken by herself, represents enormous labour, and 
the intimate acquaintance with so large a number of monuments scattered 
over so wide an area is no mean achievement. Mlle Henry has been 
trained in the school of prehistoric archaeology ; in general it has served 
her well and would have served her better if she had on all occasions 
allowed her theories to reach their logical conclusion. We seem, however, 
to see here and there a certain infirmity of purpose and a halting between 
two opinions. Thus, having admitted or indicated the native Celtic or 
Teutonic origins of the decorative features of such a MS. as the English 
Codex Aureus, she yet remarks that it displays strong Irish influence. She 
furthermore assigns to the Book of Durrow a date of c. 650 for which she 
produces no cogent argument and which may be shown to conflict with 
her own conclusions. 

In dealing with architecture, on the other hand, her prehistoric training 
has, we think, led Mlle Henry into serious error, and her chronological 
conclusions in this field cannot be maintained. 

The book is divided into a series of sections, dealing with dated monu- 
ments, decorative motives (curvilinear, animal, interlace, frets, and foliage), 
iconography (secular and Christian), and finally church carvings. The 
dated monuments are few and far between, and those before the ninth 
century are hardly certain. Itis, we think, extremely hazardous to place 
the stele at Fahan in the seventh century simply on the strength of its 
Greek inscription. Dr. James (Camb. Med. Hist.) concluded, on the 
whole, that Greek was probably known in seventh-century Ireland, but its 
use is far more likely after contact with the English church of St. Theodore. 

The analysis of the spiral motif is extremely careful and its survival in 
Ireland from the La Téne Period to the Christian, though by no means 
proved, may be perhaps given the benefit of the doubt. 

The treatment of the animal ornament also is quite successful and con- 
vincing except that here again we are confronted with the difficulty of 
dating the Book of Durrow c. 650. Mlle Henry concludes, quite rightly 
we think, that the original ribbon-animal of the Irish book is derived 
from Teutonic originals via England, and cites the Crundale Down 


* This date was also adopted by C. Nordenfalk in Acta Archaeologica, iii, 
57, on the assumption that the Echternach MSS. were purely Irish and not, 
as all the historical facts indicate, partly, at any rate, Northumbrian. 
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sword-hilt as an example of the intermediate stage. This sword-hilt is 
generally dated mid-seventh century and the animal is repeated almost 
exactly on no. 1 cross-shaft at Lindisfarne (4rch., Ixxiv, pl. t1). It is 
difficult to see how the motif (fig. 21 b in the book under review) can 
possibly have become a basic and integral part of Irish manuscript art within 
a decade or so of the first contact with the people who were admittedly the 
carriers of the design. The difficulty vanishes if we place the Book of 
Durrow at the end of this or early in the following century, while it 
remains almost unsurmountable if it is to remain in the middle of the 
seventh. The Irish mission to Northumbria is so glaring an historical fact 
that it is apt to blind the eyes and to lead them to see in Northumbrian 
art far more Irish influence than is at all evident from the archaeological 
facts. ‘There is thus hardly a single motif in the Book of Lindisfarne 
(c. 700-10) which is not amply accounted for in contemporary or earlier 
English art, either of Teutonic or native Celtic derivation. If, as 
Mile Henry supposes, the Book of Durrow is the product of Iona or some 
Scottish Dalriadic house, it would thus seem to be, in nearly all its features, 
a derivative of Northumbrian art and consequently not earlier than the end 
of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century. 

In the section dealing with interlacements Mlle Henry inclines to 
derive the Irish examples primarily from Teutonic sources while admitting 
some Eastern (Coptic) influence in the development of the motif. She is 
perhaps the first to point out the interest and importance of the group of 
examples displaying the ribbon as opposed to the thread rendering of the 
interlace-strands, and few people would disagree that they should be placed 
at the beginning of the series. Whether that beginning should be placed, 
as she places it, in the seventh or in the following century must remain 
an open question. In this connexion a suggestion may perhaps be put 
forward as to the possible origin of the so-called Coptic influence. Work 
of very similar type to the Coptic stone-carving was certainly being pro- 
duced in the Spanish Peninsula under the Visigothic rule (e.g. the carving 
set in the north wall of Lisbon cathedral), the Greek inscription at Fahan 
is a formula prescribed by the Council of Toledo (633), and the Moorish 
invasion of 711 provides a reasonable setting for an artistic movement out 
of Spain. 

As to the Iconographic sections the survey is generally speaking admir- 
able and convincing. It may be noted that the important scenes backing 
the Crucifixion on the crosses at Monasterbois (W.) and Kells (Market) 
were identified by Kingsley Porter as Finn and the Fianna. Mlle 
Henry with more probability makes them Goliath and the Israelitish army. 
We hope a more convincing explanation than either will yet be found. 

The section dealing with the dating of the early churches of Ireland 
will probably arouse the most controversy, for Mlle Henry proposes some 
rather startling dates. Of the first group including Banagher and others 
like it, assigned to the seventh to eighth century, little need be said ; their 
primitive forms can only be dated by the general sequence of building- 
development and must remain largely a matter of opinion. 

With the question of the date of the chancel-arch at Rahan we come 
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to a far more serious question, which seems to us to affect the very roots 
of archaeological and architectural evidence. Mlle Henry assigns this arch 
to the seventh to eighth century mainly on its rather striking resemblance 
to the responds of the palace chapel of Ani (Armenia) dating before the 
Moslem invasion. She adduces also a certain amount of evidence for the 
presence of Armenian influence and even Armenian nationals in Ireland at 
the same period. The transmission of a decorative motif across Europe 
by means of a portable object of almost any material is at all times possible 
and its occurrence is occasionally demonstrable. Save in one direction, 
however, it is no evidence of the date of the copy. Thus we find a copy 
in stone in northern Spain of an ivory carving three or four hundred years 
earlier than the copy. 

In the case of Rahan, however, Mlle Henry goes much farther than 
this and implies that Armenian architecture was actually copied in 
seventh- to eighth-century Ireland. Let. us consider fora moment what 
this implies. “The clergy of those days were no more capable than those 
of our own of copying accurately any architectural detail, and the theory 
demands, either the presence of Armenian masons in Ireland, or the visit 
of Irish masons to Armenia to take notes, for no intermediate stepping- 
stones are available. Such a circumstance is almost unbelievable, and 
in any case the experience of other ages shows that even granted such 
unlikely premises, Armenian masons working in Ireland would not have 
produced an Armenian church. In and near Jerusalem still stand the 
Armenian cathedral of St. James and the formerly Georgian convent of 
the Cross, both largely reconstructed in the twelfth century. Neither the 
one nor the other shows any evidence of Armenian influence or is in any 
way distinguishable from the contemporary nativearchitecture of the district. 

Let us, however, examine a little more closely the details of the two 
examples at Rahan and Ani. It will be seen that in reality either the 
component parts perform different functions in the two examples or that 
Ani is a disintegrated example of Rahan. At Rahan the spherical or bul- 
bous base’ performs its normal architectural function, while at Ani it has 
cut itself adrift and appears like a ball at the feet of an elongated figure 
which was once the shaft. ‘The mouldings also at Ani form a frame as 
they so commonly do in Armenian architecture ; at Rahan, on the other 
hand, they form a perfectly normal Romanesque respond-section with 
attached shafts which terminate above the bases and below the capitals. 
‘The whole respond is very closely similar to that at the Nun’s church of 
Clonmacnois, an acknowledged work of the twelfth century. Now it is 
impossible to suppose that the Irish reintegrated the Armenian shaft type, 
giving a structural significance to details which had become purely orna- 
mental, and we prefer to conclude that the two types never had any real 
connexion or any more than a superficial resemblance. We have further- 
more no personal doubt that the twelfth century is the correct date of the 
Rahan arch. In any case we hope to have shown that the evidence for 
dating it in the seventh to eighth century is entirely fallacious. 

? The bulbous base was still being used in the Cistercian church of Baltinglas, 
¢. 1170-80. 
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The remainder of the architectural section is throughout impregnated 
with the strange idea that it is possible to find in Ireland, and in Ireland 
alone, the familiar chevron ornament in its Romanesque application a 
century or even two centuries before it makes its appearance elsewhere in 
Europe. Nothing can be more certain than that a date about the year 1100 
marks the earliest appearance of this form of ornament in European Roman- 
esque. Yet we find in Mlle Henry’s book numerous Irish examples of the 
chevron ornament in an advanced form assigned to the early and middle 
part of the eleventh century, accompanied by a profusion of ornament 
which the rest of Europe only began to emulate about 1100-20. It is to 
be feared that little of the chronology of this section can survive criticism, 
and in regard to all this decorative Irish architecture it seems more 
probable that the opinions of Mr. Champneys will prevail, and little of it 
be allowed to be of earlier date than the twelfth century. 

The book is admirably produced and the illustrations almost without 
exception excellent. We have noticed few misprints of any moment except 
the date of Aidan’s church on p. 171. 

At the end of the first volume is a map which in its way is not without 
illumination. Had this been a prehistoric distribution-map no one would 
have any doubt that it represented the spread of an alien culture introduced 
from the two nearest points of the mainland of Great Britain. As it is, 


who will be so bold as to affirm it? Ao WiC. 


Etton, an East Yorkshire Village, time 1170 to 1482. By T. WALTER 

Hatt. 10x 7. Pp. 44. Sheffield: Northend. 1932. 

Etton is a village in the East Riding of Yorkshire not far from Beverley, 
and with it and its neighbourhood have long been connected the family 
of the present Viscount Downe. Our Fellow Mr. T. Walter Hall has had 
the good fortune to be allowed to print some eighty abstracts of Downe 
Charterswhich relate more orless closely to Etton. That village is mentioned 
in Domesday, and as the first charter is dated 1170 or thereabouts and is one 
by William Fossard, Nigel Fossard being a Domesday tenant in Etton, it is 
clear that Mr. Hall has got exceedingly near the beginning of the history 
of Etton from Norman times. He starts from this charter and proceeds in 
his introductory remarks to show how these charters elucidate the history of 
the family of Etton and the Langedales who followed them. Naturally a 
good deal of parish history is involved. Mr. Hall has illustrated his collection 
wisely with facsimiles of five of the charters of various dates, and these are 
very attractive to decipher, though as usual there are some names about 
which no one can be confident. Mr. Hall also points to a circumstance 
which is illustrated pointedly by these charters, namely, the great number 
of witnesses to some of them, especially to those involving livery of seisin. 
It would almost suggest that in some cases nearly everybody of any im- 
portance in the neighbourhood had been summoned. As some of the 
names are very distinguished, it is surely a pity that Mr. Hall has not in- 
creased the obligation we are under to him by making and printing an 
exhaustive index, which would be most valuable for reference and would 
have added but little to the cost of the book while enabling all students 
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to reap the fullest advantage of the hard work which Mr. Hall has put 
into an excellent and attractive series of charters and their elucidation. 


R. G. 


A Collection of Charters relating to Goring, Streatley, and the Neighbour- 
hood, 1181-1546. Edited by T. R. Gamprer-Parry. 9x6. Pp. 
Ixxii + 133. Oxfordshire Record Society, vol. xiii. Oxford. 1031. 


In the year 1893 the Bodleian Library was fortunate enough to 
acquire a collection of charters mainly relating to Goring of date from 
1181 to 1546. The Oxfordshire Record Society have had the good 
fortune to induce Mr. Gambier-Parry to edit them. To his other quali- 
fications for such a work, he adds a special knowledge of the Goring 
neighbourhood from 1888 onwards. The task of the critic is therefore 
a lightone. ‘Though for the present only the first volume of 193 charters 
is noticed, the rest have since been issued in a second volume with a full 
index. The editor thinks that some charters which belong to this series have 
gone astray, and it is to be hoped that some of these may be recovered 
if it is ever possible to locate all the deeds relating to a county in some 
safe depository, where they can be referred to. To have got all these 300 
and more into safe custody in the Bodleian is something in the right 
direction. 

The editor has decided—probably wisely—to arrange the charters in 
categories, his first being the Grants to Goring Priory. To elucidate 
these he has a special note on the Priory in his introduction, followed by 
lengthy notes on the first two charters. These of Henry II, c. 1181, and 
of Hugh de Druval, c. 1195, fully justify this detailed treatment, being 
from every point of view of great interest. 

The introduction then proceeds to deal with some principal place-names 
duly illuminated by a quotation from Mr. Punch. Indexes have many 
uses, so could not this be printed in full for us in the index in the second 
volume? There follow notes on the principal families which include 
pedigrees of Belebouche, Chausy, Coudray, Druval, Hardwick, Loveday, 
Marmion, Rede, Mohun. 

At the end of the introduction comes a very valuable collection of 
notes on the texts and the heraldry. It might be hinted that it is a pity 
to worry about Burke when the first entry in the Boroughbridge Roll 
tells us that Sire Thomas Coudray bore de gules bilette dor. "Toa Kentish 
antiquary, though, the most interesting seal is that of John de Rokesle. 
He was parson of Chelsfield and Lord of Lullingstone, where is his brass 
with his arms. They are clearly allusive. Philipot misled Hasted into 
mixing him up with the members of another family of similar name, but 
quite different arms. So a seal of John de Rokesle is precious, and it is 
a disappointment on turning to charter 140 to find no reason why it 
should be there. Charter 268 is not in this volume, so it is difficult to 
decide whether the fourth note on p. Ixv is or is not right. 

We may look forward eagerly to the second volume. Incidentally we 
are promised illustrations of the brasses mentioned at Goring, as the 
editor has now clearly identified the brass no. II. in Mr. Mill Stephenson’s 
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list £ Elizth.—1401 &c.’ as that of Elizabeth Shilford, put down by her 
husband John Shilford at her death in January 1401. R. G. 


The Personality of Britain: its influence on inhabitant and invader in pre- 
historic and early historic times. By Cyrit Fox, Ph.D., F.S.A. 
103 x 8. Pp. 84. Cardiff: National Museum of Wales and Press 
Board of the University of Wales. 1932. 25. 6d. 


The theme of this paper is Britain, not merely the lifeless stage on 
which the drama of human history is played, but a vital ever-changing 
entity, evolving as one of the interrelated factors which make up this 
history. The Britain that we know to-day is so vivid a reality, that 
it is certain to colour our consideration of prehistoric conditions, and 
the service which the author has done in emphasizing this particular 
aspect of prehistory is both valuable and necessary. The changes which 
have taken place are not, of course, uniform. As the introduction reminds 
us ‘we can see, as the shipmen who brought the megalithic culture saw, the 
height and range of the western bastions, as where the great scarp of the 
Cuillins flanks Skye’, but turning to the Lowlands ‘ most of our arable 
fields were dense forest, most of our meadows marshlands’. 

In a magnificent series of distribution-maps the course of these changes 
is sketched and their influence on the development of human life in the 
island discussed. “he magnitude of the task may be imagined, and it 
would not be easy even to indicate the range of subjects discussed. Several 
of them are familiar from Dr. Fox’s earlier writings on this and kindred 
themes, but many are new, and their treatment as part of a coherent sur- 
vey of British prehistory from 2500 B.c. to A.D. 1000 lends the facts 
quoted a new value. Of particular interest is the suggestion that even as 
late as 2000 B.c. the Straits of Dover were non-existent, or at least so 
narrow that the scour of a fast-running tide would render them almost 
impracticable to early navigators. ‘This explains many peculiarities in dis- 
tribution-maps of the megalithic and beaker cultures, and governs the rela- 
tionship of Britain to the Continent at that early date. In considering the 
structure of Britain itself and its influence upon man, emphasis is rightly 
laid upon the differences between the Lowland and the Highland Zones 
and upon the presence of heavy soils with their ‘damp oakwood forest’, 
tangled and largely untrodden, an evil region where disease and destroyers 
fell upon man and his flocks and herds. The outline of these changes is 
sketched, but it is clear that long study will be necessary before we can see 
in detail the reconstruction towards which the author points. Anomalies 
will have to be investigated and explained. The Cotswold region (p. 60) 
would seem to be favourable area of primary settlement, yet the evidence 
of Bronze Age man is scanty, and only future work will prove that the 
explanation suggested, the incompleteness of our archaeological record, is 
correct. But such /acunae inevitably form part of a pioneer work, and not 
least among the virtues of this paper are the indications of those regions 
and periods where further work is urgently required if we are to advance 
towards our ideal, the reconstruction of the Prehistory of Britain. 

C. A. R. R. 
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Heart Burial. By Cuartes ANGELL BraprorD, F.S.A. 74 x 5. Pp. 256. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 1933. 8s. 6d. 


In the year 1861 Miss Hartshorne published a book on Enshrined 
Hearts. As the daughter of a distinguished Fellow of this Society and the 
sister of another, an excellent book was to be expected from her, and her 
readers were not disappointed. But published in a limited edition of 250 
copies, all eagerly bought at the time of publication, it is not surprising 
that the book is extremely scarce. Our Fellow Mr. Bradford has been 
minded to supply the want of a book on the subject, and as a great deal 
has come to light since 1861 he has not had much difficulty in finding 
new matter. ‘The publication of D.N.B. has enabled him to extract 
much information about the persons concerned, and the investigations 
carried on by Dean Stanley under the floor of Westminster Abbey—so 
revolting to many persons—furnished more matter for these pages. Mr. 
Bradford, moreover, has in one respect extended the scope of his work, for 
he professes to deal with all cases of the division of the human body at 
death, and the separate disposal of its parts. ‘This much extends the scope 
of his work beyond Miss Hartshorne’s, as every case of embalming cannot 
reasonably be considered as an enshrining of the heart, and Mr. Bradford 
has therefore found it necessary to limit his ambit to cases associated with 
the London Postal area, though as a matter of fact he finds it sometimes 
convenient not to press the limitation too hard. In many of the cases 
a little original research might have given interesting results. For instance 
in the case on p. 74 dated 1251 there is a clear opportunity for a full 
biography of Sir Paulin Pever, which as Mr. Bradford says has never been 
written, though the material for such a life seems to be abundant. Mr. 
Bradford could then possibly have been able to explain why Miss Harts- 
horne calls him Poyntz Piper, which looks such a very curious con- 
junction of names. He might well have added Matthew Paris’s epitaph, 
and also a drawing of Piper’s arms which do not appear in Miss Harts- 
horne’s book, though Mr. Bradford asserts that they do. Some errors of 
the press may be noted. In the note on p. 21, Lydney appears as Sydney; 
on p. 22 Stanford should be Sandford ; on p. 55, note 3, are should be is; 
on p. 69, His brother should be Henry’s brother; on p. 112, note 2, 
milites should be miles; on p. 125 a late distinguished assistant secretary 
of the Society should not be described as Sir John, and in the second note 
to p. 165 miscription is better perhaps as misdescription. 

Miss Hartshorne’s book had already shown how much can be added to 
a work of this kind by some attractive illustrations, while here there are 
none, and it suffers accordingly. But it is quite impossible to forgive the 
absence of an index which makes a book of this kind almost useless for 
reference. R. G. 


The Ecclesiastical History of Essex under the Long Parliament and Common- 
wealth. By Harotp Smitu, D.D. 8? x 54. Pp. vit436. Colchester: 
Benham. 1932. 15s. 

All students of Church History will be grateful to Dr. Harold Smith for 
having brought together in so compact a volume such a mass of informa- 
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tion regarding the ecclesiastical position of Essex during the seventeenth 
century. Though the period covered by the book is from the opening of 
the Long Parliament in 1640 down to the enforcement of the Act of 
Uniformity at the Restoration, the author has also included a good deal 
of information respecting the various Puritan movements which led to the 
establishment of the Presbyterian organization under the Commonwealth, 
together with a chapter of some length dealing with the ejections of 1660 
and 1662. The Sequestrations which began in 1643 are of course fully dealt 
with, and Dr. Smith has spared no pains in endeavouring to get together 
a complete list of parishes that were so affected. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that there were some 150 parishes in the county where sequestration 
took place, and though, apart from moral charges, the grounds of seques- 
tration are obviously ecclesiastical or political, he points out that, in Essex 
at any rate, refusal to take the Covenant is but rarely one of the reasons 
assigned. In fact a large proportion of the sequestrations took place before 
the Covenant was enforced. 

Section XI dealing with the Parochial Inquiry of 1650, and covering 
nearly 100 pages, is particularly valuable to the local historian, giving as 
it does a complete survey of the whole county taken from -the original 
returns at the Record Office, augmented from further copies at Lambeth 
and the British Museum; while in Part D of Section XIII Dr. Smith’s 
intimate knowledge of the Parish Registers of Essex has brought together 
some interesting details respecting the appointment of the ‘ registers’ in 
1653. He rightly stresses the fact that the Act of 1653 did not insist on 
/ay registrars, for though this was its usual effect there was nothing in it 
to prevent clergy being elected. He quotes at least eight instances in 
Essex where this is known to have been the case, and it must have been the 
same in many another parish as well. Cases of marriages by Justices are also 
dealt with ; and that the czvé/ ceremony was at times followed by a religious 
one is evidenced by an entry at Stisted, not mentioned by Dr. Smith— 

John Woodly and Margret Meassent ware joyned in marage by Mr 

Templer, justice of the peace, and ware married againe by Mr Clarke, 

minister of this parrish, May ye one and twenty, 1654. 

It is a pity that considerations of space (no doubt) prevented the differ- 
ent sections of the book from being more clearly set out. The table of 
contents gives these sections, but there is no indication as to the pages on 
which they are to be found, and in one’s search through the book there is 
very little to guide one, and the sub-sections and appendices which come 
to the eye are somewhat confusing. Section VII is especially elusive, and 
so also is Appendix B of Section VI. This ‘ crampiness ’ makes the book 
rather difficult to handle, though for personal and place-names there is an 
excellent index. 3. ¥. W. 


Scottish Abbeys and Social Life. By G. G. Coutron, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
83x 54. Pp. ix+293. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1933. 
12s. 6d. 

In this study of Scottish Monasteries and Social Life, Dr. Coulton has 
expanded the Rhind lectures which he gave to the Society of Antiquaries 
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of Scotland in 1931. It was easy for him to draw up a strong indictment 
against the monasteries on the eve of the Reformation when the principal 
houses were held in commendam by worthless sons of the nobles, and 
monastic life in Scotland, as elsewhere, had suffered from a serious decline 
in discipline. Dr. Coulton set himself the task of ‘ exploring the ground ’ 
between the foundation of Melrose, the first Scottish Cistercian monastery, 
until the sixteenth century ; he has so marshalled the evidence collected 
mainly from papal and episcopal registers and the long series of monastic 
cartularies published by the Bannatyne Club, that he appears in fact, 
though not in intention, as an advocate in the case against monasticism. 
The book keeps the form of lectures, and we miss from it both an in- 
troductory sketch of the number and classification of the religious houses 
of Scotland, and a map to show their distribution. This omission makes 
it necessary to refer to the work of a Fellow of this Society, the late 
Prebendary Mackenzie Walcott, whose Scoti-Monasticon was published in 
1874. Scotland resembled the ecclesiastical province of York in that the 
majority of the monasteries were those of the new Orders. York province 
had four great Benedictine monasteries ; Scotland only two of such prestige 
—Dunfermline for which David I brought thirteen monks from Canter- 
bury in 1124, and Coldingham, a cell of the cathedral monastery of Dur- 
ham. The Cistercians had eleven monasteries of which the mother houses 
were Melrose and Dundrennan, colonized from Rievaulx in 1136 and 1142; 
Paisley, colonized from Wenlock about 1169, and Crossraguel belonged to 
the Order of Cluny. Kelso, Arbroath, and Lindores were founded for 
monks of the Order of Tiron; Pluscardine, Beaulieu, and Ardcattan were 
of the Order of Val-des-Choux. Holyrood, Jedburgh, and Scone were 
houses of Augustinian Canons ; Dryburgh and Ferne of Premonstratensian 
Canons. Dr. Coulton observes that the system of visitation and of atten- 
dance at general chapters of the mother house, the characteristic feature of 
the newer Orders, was very irregular in Scotland ; he offers no explanation 
although the difficulties were duly recognized. In 1241 Paisley Priory 
was raised to the status of an abbey with privileges withheld from English 
Cluniac priories on the plea of the difficulties of the journey to Cluny: 
horses were expensive to buy in Scotland, and novices sent to make their 
professions at Cluny too often did not return.’ English abbots were 
bound to attend the general chapter at Citeaux every year, the Scottish 
abbots once in four years; in 1221 the abbot of Deer died on the journey 
to Burgundy, the abbot of Dundrennan on the way home. When England 
and France were at war and Scotland was also embroiled, the difficulties 
were almost insuperable. During the Great Schism in the papacy from 
1378 to 1409 the Cistercian Order was rent in twain ; France and Scotland 
adhered to the Pope at Avignon, and England to the Pope at Rome.’ 

In England chronicles and histories were written in the earlier centuries 
and mainly in some great Benedictine monasteries, while a few Cluniac, 
Cistercian, and Augustinian houses kept Annals, and this distinction should 

* Bernard et Bruel, Recueil des Chartes de Cluny, vi, pp. 299, 425. 
* «The Great Schism and the English Monasteries of the Cistercian Order’, 
English Historical Review, xliv, pp. 373-87 (1929). 
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be remembered in appraising the value of Dr. Coulton’s criticism that ‘ in 
Scotland, as in other European countries, there was neglect to write at all, 
and then neglect to preserve what the predecessors had written ’. Accord- 
ing to the Cistercian Institutes issued by the General Chapter in 1152, no 
abbot, monk, or novice might compose new books without the permission 
of the abbots assembled in general chapter; in the scriptoria in which 
monks wrote in silence, their work, at least in the twelfth century, was 
to provide the service books of the church, which were to be uniform 
throughout the Order, the capital letters to be of one colour and not illumi- 
nated. ‘The twelfth-century service books of Citeaux are among the 
treasures of the Bibliotheque Municipale at Dijon; but those of the 
Scottish monasteries did not escape destruction, and marauders despoiled 
Holmcultram of its service books and vestments as early as 1216. 

Dr. Coulton condemns the late Mr. Cosmo Innes’s assumption that the 
arts were cultivated within the abbey walls of Kelso as a characteristic 
specimen of exaggeration. Has he not overlooked the fact that the first 
French monks from Tiron (dép. Eure-et-Loir) came to Selkirk in 1113 
only four years after the foundation of that Order, and removed to a 
better site at Kelso in 1128? We learn from Orderic Vitalis, who wrote 
as a contemporary, that the founder, St. Bernard of Tiron, sent out two 
hundred monks to found twelve monasteries in divers parts of the world, 
and there were among them many craftsmen, whom he bade to practise 
their arts in the monastery, and so came gladly to him the workers in 
wood and iron, stonecarvers and goldsmiths, painters and masons, vine- 
dressers and husbandmen, and highly skilled workmen in many crafts. 
Dr. Coulton censures Dunfermline and other monasteries for the extent 
of their buildings used to lodge the royal court or to accommodate a 
parliament. He has ignored the droit de gite, claimed by the founder, and 
the more onerous when that founder was a king. Stephen Harding, third 
abbot of Citeaux, decreed that no duke or prince should be received at 
the great festivals of the church, and denied the dukes of Burgundy the 
right to hold a court in the monastery, but nevertheless the dukes had 
founder’s rights of burial within the precincts. Dr. Coulton slips lightly 
over the damages of war in assuming that the needs of the peasant were 
greater than those of the monk in an age when no system of insurance 
covered losses. When Edward I invaded Scotland, Sir Richard Hastings 
stripped the lead off the roof of Jedburgh, and took the cattle and the 
grain in the barns, and the canons were dispersed for subsistence to houses 
in the north of England. Paisley was burnt in 1307, Melrose and Dry- 
burgh in 1322. Much credit must be allowed to abbots and monks who 
decided to rebuild their ruined monasteries with the generous help of the 
laity which enabled them to carry on the work. 

The monastery of Augustinian Canons at Scone was not colonized from 
Pontefract, a Cluniac priory, but from Nostell. Jedburgh was not a Pre- 
monstratensian house but Augustinian ; the Cistercian visitor to Scotland in 
1533 was the abbot of Chaalis (dép. Oise), not of Charlieu (dép. Loire) 
which was a Cluniac priory. The appropriation of the church of Norton to 
St. Albans for the improvement of the monastery beer and the food of the 
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guests was not in the time of Abbot John de Cella (1195-1214), under 
whom the monks gave up their wine for fifteen years to help build their 
new refectory and dormitory. On p. 55 1207 is a misprint for 1307, on 
p. 116 the correct date of the acquisition of Dalmulin by Paisley is 1238, 
not 1226." 

The illustrations leave the impression of too hasty a choice. The 
solitary plan of a Scottish monastery is Inchcolm, used to show that the 
nave of the older church was converted into the abbot’s lodging after 
the building of a new and larger church on a site to the east, but surely a 
reasonable adaptation. Why are Maulbronn in Wurtemburg and Rievaulx 
chosen as Cistercian plans when the Scottish Commission on Historical 
Monuments has published Dundrennan, Sweetheart, and Glenluce, and 
the Office of Works Melrose? Why is The Times photograph of Rievaulx 
reproduced instead of an illustration of Jedburgh or Kelso? Why does 
an illustration of an Augustinian Canon appear in the text on p. 30 and 
another shortened to an Austin Canon on p. 231? The Doom from the 
parish church of Bagnot in Burgundy is new ‘to many, but the recently 
discovered wall-paintings at Inchcolm would have been more welcome. 

Dr. Coulton has written a persuasive but provocative book, and it will 
serve an admirable purpose if it leads other scholars to a study of the 
sources. He has garnered the tares and left the wheat to others. 

R. GraHaM. 


The Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments and Construc- 
tions of Scotland. Eleventh Report with Inventory of Monuments and 
Constructions in the counties of Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan. 11 x 8}. 
Pp. Ixi+ 352. Edinburgh: Stationery Office, 120 George Street. 
1933. 41 175. 6d. 

Undeterred by resources inferior to its English and Welsh counterparts, 
the Scottish Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments has established a 
tradition of scholarly, comprehensive, and well-proportioned work in its 
successive county inventories, and has struck out along a line peculiar to 
itself in the introductory matter, wherein the distinctive racial, historical, 
and archaeological characters of the different areas are analysed in a way 
that at last brings out adequately what is the real key to Scottish history— 
namely, that it has always been a provincial rather than a national history. 

This is specially true of the region surveyed in the Commission’s latest 
report, which covers the counties of Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan. 
These formed the ancient ‘ Kingdom of Fife’, a well-marked geographi- 
cal unit bounded by the sea on the east, the Firths of Forth and Tay on 
the south and north, and the Ochil Hills on the west. Thus isolated, the 
area stood apart from the main trend of cultural and military penetration, 
and its history and archaeology exhibit a corresponding individuality. 
Neolithic man seems hardly to have settled the peninsula, and the Romans 
left it on their right flank in their invasions of Strathmore. On the 
other hand, the natural approaches of Fife have always been by sea, with 


* J. Edwards, ‘The Gilbertines in Scotland’, Glasgow Archaeol. Soc. Trans- 
actions, New Series, vol. v, p. 78. 
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the result that, as soon as maritime commerce came to bulk large in Scot- 
land’s economy, Fife sprang, in the course of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, into a high and special degree of prosperity. For the same 
reason this prosperity took the form of a series of thriving towns—latterly 
including six royal burghs—strung along the south coast that fronts the 
sheltered waters of the Forth. ‘ There’s the Kingdom of Fife’, observed 
Andrew Fairservice to Frank Osbaldistone, ‘frae Culross to the East 
Nuik, it’s just like a great combined city,—sae mony royal burghs yoked 
on end to end, like ropes of ingans, with their hie streets, and their 
booths, nae doubt, and their krames, and houses of stane and lime and 
forestairs.’ It is this remarkable feature of the economic development of 
the peninsula, in the later middle ages, that justified King James VI’s 
description of it as ‘a beggar’s mantle with a fringe of gold ’—a descrip- 
tion singularly reversed by its more modern industrial development. 

Naturally the remains of this ‘ fringe of gold” take up the largest part 
of the Commission’s Inventory. They consist of urban houses and muni- 
cipal churches, and the mansions of the country lairds who shared in the 
general prosperity. Fife abounds in good building stone, so that a high 
degree of craftsmanship was evolved at an early date, as is shown in the 
Norman work at Leuchars Church, in the fourteenth-century remnants 
at St. Andrew’s Castle, and in the superb masonry of Ravenscraig Castle, 
begun in 1460. The secular buildings described in the Inventory include 
such notable structures (in addition to those mentioned) as Lochleven 
Castle, Castle Campbell, Rosyth Castle, Clackmannan Tower, Kinross 
House, and Falkland Palace ; while among ecclesiastical buildings, besides 
the great group at St. Andrews, are the abbeys of Dunfermline, Balmerino, 
Culross, Lindores, and Inchcolm. 

Of the castles by far the most interesting is Ravenscraig. It is all too 
briefly described by the Commissioners, as compared with (for example) 
the much more detailed account of Castle Campbell, a perfectly normal 
example of a Scottish tower-house with barmkin wall absorbed into later 
buildings—the whole perhaps based on a mount-and-bailey. The special 
interest of Ravenscraig lies in the fact that it belongs to a peculiar type, 
the affinities of which do not seem to have been fully recognized. It is 
certainly not a proper example of the ‘palace’ plan, the significance of 
which was first pointed out by the Commission’s Secretary, Dr. Mackay 
Mackenzie. ‘The provenance of Ravenscraig is probably to be sought 
elsewhere, and outside Scotland: for an almost precise parallel we have 
to go to the ‘ great bulwark’ or ‘ new mantle’ that was erected after 1479 
on the west end of the Castle of Hohkénigsburg in Alsace. In each case 
is shown the response of defence on a narrow front to the impact of the 
new artillery. In Scotland Ravenscraig is sui generis, and it is doubtless 
no coincidence that it was built for Mary of Gueldres. 

An interesting and charming feature in the secular architecture of 
Fife is the remarkable series of dovecots, to which full justice is done in 
the Inventory. 

Prehistoric remains in the area are less important; but they include a 
fine group of hill forts, of which some excellent aerial photographs are 
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given. Some of these hill forts may yet prove on excavation to be earlier 
than the Iron Age to which they are usually ascribed. Stone circles are 
few, but on the other hand the area is rich in Celtic sculptured stones, 
among which is included the finest early Christian monument in Scotland, 
the St. Andrews sarcophagus. 

The Inventory has clearly been supervised with the utmost care at every 
stage of its execution, and the mistakes and omissions which may be noted 
are extremely few. One remarks, however, the absence of any description 
of the west range and gatehouse. at Balgonie Castle. The curious little 
cell adjoining the gate-tower here has an almost exact parallel at Castle 
Urquhart. 

The Commission might with great advantage substitute a simple for a 
classified index. The first purpose of an index is to facilitate reference, and 
the unversed inquirer who wants to look up, say, Norrie’s Law, gets no 
guidance unless he chances to stumble upon it under the heading ‘ Cairns’. 

As to format the volume is beyond all praise. The printing is excellent 
and the illustrations admirable alike from a technical and an artistic stand- 
point. The Scottish Ancient Monuments Commission are to be congratu- 
lated on a volume to which no higher praise could be given than to say, 
as one may say with truth, that it is worthy of the material which it 
handles. W. Dovctas Simpson. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the reigns 0 Richard I and fohn, preserved in the 
Public Record Office, vol. vi, 11-14 John. 10} x6}. Pp. vili+ 547. 
London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1932. 
£1 17s. 6d. net. 


It has become almost an annual event to record our congratulations to 
our Fellow Mr. Flower on the publication of another volume of the Curia 
Regis Rolls. This, the sixth of the series, is the third volume to be 
published during the years 1929 to 1932; and it is doubtful whether the 
regularity with which the volumes appear, or the authority with which 
they are edited, deserves the greater measure of our gratitude. 

This volume continues the transcript to Trinity term, 1212; but as no 
rolls have been found for the intervening terms of Easter, Trinity, and 
Michaelmas, 1210, there is a gap between this volume and the preceding 
one. 

On previous occasions we have drawn attention to certain special 
aspects which make these rolls so eminently important to students of legal 
history and to local historians. They illustrate the tentative steps which 
were being taken towards the later differentiation between the courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas; but such a distinction was as yet hard 
to define; and it is not easy, as Mr. Flower points out, to assign the rolls 
in this volume to the Coram Rege or De Banco succession, though ‘ they 
would probably be placed in the former series’. 

For local historians the value of the rolls is conspicuous on every page. 
Charters, otherwise unavailable, are frequently recorded in the pleadings 
disputes over rights of patronage give material for the early doclesianticil 
history of many parishes; and genealogical details in several cases link up 
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a party to an action with his Domesday predecessor. Of such points the 
present volume has plenty of examples. ‘There is an interesting charter 
of Robert son of Adam Fossard to the Hospitallers of land in Feliskirk, 
Yorkshire (p. 109); and charters of King Henry II relating to the 
manor of Wendover (pp. 272, 273). A sealed agreement (in the form 
of a fine), made in the king’s court in Normandy in 1199, relates to the 
honour of Bohon in Normandy and lands in Sussex (p. 398). This was 
quoted in the course of a case in 1212, when one of the parties denied 
having made the agreement, pointing out that the chirograph was not 
made in the form of chirographs made in the king’s court, that a seal was 
affixed to it, and that no mention was made of the king in whose time it 
was drawn up; it is disappointing to find that a settlement of the dis- 
pute was reached before the witnesses to the agreement were summoned 
to say whether such an agreement was actually made or not (p. 399). 
The inheritance of Maurice de Gant continued to give rise to litigation, 
and details relating to his ancestry (p. 252) are not easy to follow. A case 
relating to a moiety of the church of Tansor gives information about the 
origin of the family of Camoys(p. 141); and there are some useful details 
about the family of Hersy(p. 170). Particulars of the feud between the 
men of Yarmouth and the men of the Sussex ports (p. 90) are typical of 
the varied interest in the cases recorded. 

The indexes are again models of their kind. By an oversight Hurde- 
wrth’ (on p. 170) is not included in other references to Hurworth, in the 
bishopric of Durham. ‘There is reason to suppose that this is not the 
well-known Hurworth (on Tees), but Hurworth Bryan, farther to the 
north. Cuares Cray. 


Aisleless Apsidal Churches of Great Britain. By¥.H.F arrweaTHeER, O.B.E., 
M.D.,F.S.A. 84x 54; pp. 55. Colchester: Wiles & Son, 1933. 5s. 
Our Fellow Dr. Fairweather has here performed a most useful work 

in collecting and classifying the minor apsidal churches of Great Britain. 

How great an advance is represented by his work over the lists published 

by earlier writers may be gauged by the fact that his English list numbers 

104 as against the 39 (really 36) of Mr. Bond’s list. “The author confines 

himself to the apses of the Anglo-Norman period and discusses their 

relationship to the introduction of the Norman style, their distribution and 
their classification by the number of cells into which the building was 
divided. He has also sections on their decoration, vaulting, etc. “hese 
general chapters are followed by a descriptive list of all the known examples 
both extant and destroyed. It may not be generally realized that not only 
is the work based on a personal study of all the buildings, but in a number 
of cases the recovery of the apsidal plan is the result of excavations made 
by the author himself, of which this is in some instances the first published 
record. As examples of this we may note the churches of Bawsey, Norfolk, 
and Westhall, Suffolk. “The distribution-map is of much interest as show- 
ing, perhaps, the areas of the intensive penetration of Norman masons. 

The two sheets of plans show almost every example which is susceptible 

of this treatment, and here again many of the plans are published for the 
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first time. We can thoroughly recommend the book as a careful survey of 
a Class of building which is curiously attractive to the average Englishman 
both from its unfamiliar form and for a certain foreign flavour which 
quickens the historic sense. 


Purefoy Letters 1735-53. Edited by G. Eranp, F.S.A. 2 vols. 9} x 63. 
Pp. xl+212; vit+213-464. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1931. 
£2 25. 

Early in the reign of William and Mary, Henry Purefoy of Shalstone, 
in the county of Buckingham, married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of 
Leonard Fish of the city of London and of Bellbar in the parish of North 
Mimms, Herts. There were two sons of the marriage, Henry, born in 
1697, and Fish, born in 1699. But the younger of these bore his singular 
baptismal name for only two years and a half, and his father followed him 
to the grave in 1704. “Thenceforward for sixty-one years the widow dwelt 
at Shalstone with her elder son, who remained unmarried and died in 1762, 
three years before his mother. ‘Their lives were spent in strict attention 
to the duties of their position and in the exercise of methodical business 
habits, highly developed in the mother and obediently followed by the son, 
who served as High Sheriff for the county in 1749. Apart from this 
temporary excitement, only two incidents seem to have disturbed the placid 
course of their existence: the inconvenience caused by the escapades of 
Mrs. Purefoy’s nephew, Ralph Porter, which brought a touch of vivid 
colour into the tranquil lives and correspondence of his respectable kins- 
folk, and the unfortunate result of Henry Purefoy’s hunting in Whittlebury 
Forest, when the Duke of Grafton took legal proceedings against him. 
Such matters as the difficulty of obtaining a flawless ‘slob’ of purple 
marble for a chimney-piece, or the omission of Mr. Purefoy’s bookseller 
to bind the title-page and table of contents into the 29th volume of 
Salmon’s Modern History, were the ordinary annoyances of lives which 
seldom strayed far from the neighbourhood of Brackley and Buckingham. 
Even though mother and son occasionally resorted for cures to Bath and 
Cheltenham, they were usually content to seek health at the local chaly- 
beate spring of Astrop. 

These letters, selected from the correspondence of Elizabeth and Henry 
Purefoy preserved at Shalstone, while dealing with commonplace topics 
quite remote from public affairs, give an interesting picture of the social 
life in the reign of George II of what is still one of the most quiet rural 
districts of England. Their writers were prosaic people of sound common 
sense, the mother a woman of considerable shrewdness and force of 
character, the son something of a dilettante with a taste for miscellaneous 
reading, but with a habit of careful observation which stamps his business 
letters with individuality and probably prevented his tradesmen from putting 
too much confidence in the vagaries of the artistic temperament. The editor 
has done his work with exemplary thoroughness and accuracy, arranging 
the correspondence under subjects, and supplying his text with a running 
commentary and footnotes in which he has spared no pains to explain 
personal and local allusions. He has also made good use of account-books 
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and of the diaries of Henry Purefoy. These last were written in quarto 
books specially ordered, with a page for each day divided by printed head- 
ings, ‘In the Morning’ and ‘In the Afternoon’, under which are the 
sub-headings ‘Places where I was’ and ‘ Persons I conversed with’. The 
earlier volumes also have on each page the printed mottos, ‘ Totus mundus 
agit Histrionem’ and ‘ Ebrietas Mater Malorum’, with a special section 
for the confession of ‘Faults’. But Henry Purefoy’s temptations were 
slight and such faults as he discovered in himself hardly worth recording. 
If these records of his life contain nothing that is out of the way, it was 
out of the society to which he belonged that, in the second generation 
after his death, Jane Austen created immortal types of character, and such 
letters as these admit us to the intimacy of persons who might well have 
provided her with material, while the social and economic historian will 
find in them much to interest him. The volumes are handsomely pro- 
duced and printed, and the excellent illustrations, including a clear map 
of Shalstone and its surroundings, add to the interest of the text. 

A. Hamitton THompson. 
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Periodical Literature 


Archaeologia, vol. 82, contains:—Chamber Tombs at Mycenae, by 
A. J. B. Wace. 

Antiquity, June 1933, includes :—The ancient Italian town-house, by 
R. C. Carrington; The Azanian civilization of Kenya, by G. W. B. 
Huntingford; The age of the British flint mines, by G. Clark and S. 
Piggott; The guilloche, by A. W. Seaby; Dolmens of North Caucasia, 
by A. M. Tallgren; The Abbots Bromley horn dance, by Violet Alford; 
Currency bars and water-clocks, a reply by R. A. Smith and rejoinder by 
E. W. Hulme; The new battle of Gergovia; The palace of Darius at 
Persepolis; Caves in South Africa; Palstaves from Dewlish, Dorset ; 
Goward Hill cairn, co. Down; Bertram, Stukeley, and Thomas Wright ; 
Vivianite. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 89, contains :—-A Romanesque censer- 
cover in the British Museum, by A. B. Tonnochy; The four Roman 
camps at Cawthorne in the North Riding of Yorkshire, by I. A. Richmond; 
Notes on St. Anthony the Great, by P. Flemming; Bigberry camp, 
Harbledown, Kent, by R. F. Jessup; Tudor mural paintings in the 
lesser houses in Bucks, by F. W. Reader; The long barrows of Lincoln- 
shire, by C. W. Phillips; The Roman signal-station at Goldsborough, 
near Whitby, by W. Hornsby and J. D. Laverick ; The pottery from the 
Roman signal-stations on the Yorkshire coast, by M. R. Hull; Instances 
of antiquarian feeling in medieval and renaissance art, by J. G. Mann; 
Prehistoric Britain in 1931 and 1932, by C. F. C. Hawkes; Report of 
the Summer Meeting at King’s Lynn. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 40. no. 14, 
includes :—The architectural antecedents of Sir Christopher Wren, by 
G. Webb. 

Vol. 40, no. 15, includes: Seventeenth-century buildings in search of 
an architect, by A. E. Richardson, Katharine Esdaile, and G. Webb. 

Fournal of the Society for Army ’ Historical Research, ‘Summer’ 1933, 
contains :—The Royal Scots, by John Buchan; The origins of the Royal 
Scots, by A. F. Steuart; Literature concerning the Royal Scots, by 
Dr. J. M. Bulloch; An early war diary—1415, by Brig.-Gen. Sir James 
Edmonds ; ‘The Bank of England picquet, by W. M. Acres; The royal 
citadel of Plymouth, by Major F. W. Pfeil; Militia regiments of Great 
Britain; Military battle prints, by Col. C. de W. Crookshank ; Statutes 
and Acts of Parliament, Army, from 1225 to 1761. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 17, includes :—Vergil’s creative 
art, by R. S. Conway; Virgil, by J. W. Mackail; Cardinal Pole’s 
manuscripts, by E. Lobel; The Homeric scholia, by T. W. Allen ; 
Magical texts from a bilingual papyrus in the British Museum, by H. I. 
Bell, A. D. Nock, and H. Thompson; ‘In Britannia’ dans le Martyro- 
logie Hiéronymien, by H. Delehaye; Archaeology and folk tradition, by 
H. J. Fleure. 
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The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 7, no. 4, includes:—A Missal of 
the use of York; The Muchelney breviary; An obit-book from the 
church of St. Germanus, Mons; A manuscript from Waltham abbey in 
the Harleian collection; Yorkshire charters; The statutes of Perugia ; 
John Foxe’s Commonplace book ; Egyptian figure ofa ram; An Etruscan 
urn; Roman surgical implements; A gold ornament from Selsey beach ; 
A palaeolith from Dorset ; ‘The Skara Brae village ; Objects from a Saxon 
weavers hut; Wax models for Florentine coinage; Elland treasure- 
trove; Selsey treasure-trove. 

The Burlington Magazine, June 1933, includes :—The Chapter House 
frescoes at Pomposa, by H. Beenken; A note on Ting porcelain, by 
R. L. Hobson; The Mayer van den Bergh breviary, by E. Beck; A new 
province of Byzantine art, by D. Talbot Rice. 

July 1933 includes :—The Nimes faience, iii, by A. van der Put; Rare 
woodcuts in the Ashmolean museum, i, by Campbell Dodgson; A ‘Flemish 
proverb’ tapestry in Boston, by Ella S. Siple. 

The Connoisseur, June 1933, includes :—Drawings at Windsor Castle, 
i, by H. M. Cundall; Studies in English engraving, ili, the first century 
of line engraving in England, by A. M. Hind; Unknown Georgian 
cabinet makers, by R. W. Symonds; Fiske collection of antique cutlery, 
by C. R. Beard; The pianoforte, by P. James. 

July 1933, includes:—Drawings at Windsor Castle, ii, by H. M. 
Cundall; The Dagnia tradition in Newcastle glass, by W. A. Thorpe; 
The fate of church chests, by F. Roe; Dog-collars, by C. R. Beard; 
The Marriage of the Virgin, by the Master of St. Gudule. 

The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 19, parts 1 and 2, contains :— 
Model of a Tell el-Amarnah house, by S. Lloyd; An open letter to the 
Egyptian Exploration Society on the occasion of its Jubilee, by P. Foucart ; 
Problem 14 of the Moscow mathematical papyrus, by Q. Vetter; The 
Dakhleh stela, by A. H. Gardiner; Some further notes on a harvesting 
scene, by Winifred S$. Blackman; An unpublished rock-tomb at Asyut, 
by Rosalind Moss ; The admission of a priest of Soknebtynis in the second 
century B.c., by $. R. K. Glanville; The bull standards of Egypt, by 
G. A. Wainwright; A statue and a scarab, by P. E. Newberry; “I'wo 
prehistoric objects, by O. H. Myers; The Astarte papyrus and the legend 
of the sea, by A. H. Sayce; A stela of Seti I in the British Museum, by 
A. W. Shorter; The classification of Egyptian pottery, by T. E. Peet; 
Archibald Henry Sayce, by F. LL Griffith; Bibliography. 

The English Historical Review, July 1933, contains :—'The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle in the reign of Ecgberht, by Miss A. J. Thorogood; Re-elec- 
tion to Parliament in the reign of Richard II, by N. B. Lewis; The 
Essex election of 1604, by Miss M. E. Bohannon; The influence of 
Rousseau on political opinion, 1760-95, by D. Williams; Edward of 
Windsor and Bermondsey priory, by N. Denholm-Young; Clerical 
proctors in Parliament and knights of the shire, 1280-1374, by Mrs. 
Lowry; Note on clerical proctors, by the late Prof. A. E. Levett; Col- 
lection of the wages of the knights of the shire in the fourteenth and 
fifteeenth centuries, by Miss L. C. Latham. 
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Folklore, vol. 44, no. 2, includes :—Iconographical peculiarities in 
English medieval alabaster carvings, ii, by W. L. Hildburgh; Welsh Folk 
industries, by I. C Peate. 

The ‘fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 53, part 1, contains :—The Athens 
modern Greek lexicon, by P. Koukoules; Colonel T. M. Crowder’s 
travel journals, by J. G. Milne; A forgotten factor of Greek naval 
strategy, by A. W. Gomme; The Amathus bowl, by J. L. Myres; The 
paradox of the Prometheus Vinctus, by L. R. Farnell ; The Greek kouros 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, by G. M. A. Richter; An unpub- 
lished epigram in Oxford, by M. N. Tod; Two notes on Ptolemaic 
history, by W. W. Tarn; The Castle Ashby Apollodorus, by J. D. 
Beazley; Classical epigrams and epitaphs, by H. T. Wade-Gery ; 
Frescoes at Galata, Cyprus, by W. H. Buckler. 

History, April 1933, includes:—The teaching of local history, by 
Rt. Rev. J. H. B. Masterman; The early history of Canon Law, by 
Prof. F. M. Powicke; Historical revision: xv, The Methuen treaties 
of 1703, by Sir Richard Lodge. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historital Research, June 1933, includes :— 
Members of the Court party in the House of Commons, 1670-8, by 
E. S. de Beer; Bibliographical aids to research ; Select documents: a law 
suit over Edward Hall’s will, by A. F. Pollard; Summaries of theses : 
cv, The early history of Bradford, by H. S. Judson, cvi, The activities 
of the English East India Company in Persia, 1616-57, by W. C. Palmer, 
cvii, The history of Newfoundland, 1713-63, by Janet Paterson. 

The Library, vol. 14, no. 1, includes :—Books and readers, 1599-1603, 
by G. B. Harrison; Parliament and the Press, ii, by W. M. Clyde; Pen- 
and-ink corrections in mid-seventeenth-century books, by G. and A. 
Tillotson ; Samuel Pepys his shorthand books, by W. J. Carlton; Eliza- 
bethan roman and italic types, by F. Isaac; The astrological prognos- 
tications of 1583, by R. Pruvost; Undescribed copy-books in the Ekstrém 
Collection, Svenska Skolmuseet, Stockholm, by C. Bjérkbom. 

Man, May 1933, includes :—Early dragon forms, by G. D. Horn- 
blower. 

June 1933, includes :—The use of floodlighting in archaeological photo- 
graphy; by Florence Ayscough; Triliths in the Sudan, by H. R. Palmer ; 
Prehistoric graves in Kenya colony, by A. T. Curle. 

July 1933, includes :—The breast plough, by G. E. Fussell; Excava- 
tions of a horned cairn at Goward, co. Down, by O. Davies and E. E. 
Evans. 

August 1933, includes :—A perforated double-axe of stone from county 
Mayo, by L. S. Gégan; Ploughing in Cyprus in the early Bronze Age, 
by P. Dikaios. , 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 19, no. 3, includes :—British battleships 
of 1870: The Resistance and Defence, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; Brixham 
trawlers, by A. E. Dingle; Some letters of Admiral the Hon. Samuel 
Barrington; H.M. Bark Endeavour, by C. Knight; Small craft at the 
Science Museum, by G. S. Laird Clowes; Sources of plans of British 
fishing boats, by H. I. Chapelle; The four-masted ship Transit, by 
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Capt. W. R. Chaplin; The story of the semaphore, by Commander 
H. P. Mead; Model of a fire-ship at Eastney barracks, by R. St. J. 
Gillespie ; Early two-masted ships in England, by H. H. Brindley. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., vol. 8, part 6, includes: — 
Wills relating to the family of Walter of Wimbledon; Pitman, a family 
of London citizens; Grant of arms to Richard Jessopp of Broomehall, 
Yorks., 1575; Extracts from the parish register of Chippenham ; Augmen- 
tation of arms to Frances, Duchess of Suffolk; Some Herefordshire 
pedigrees; Christening of a peer’s daughter in the sixteenth century; 
Some pedigrees and coats of arms from the Visitations of London, 1664 
and 1687; Grants and confirmation of arms and crests from Society of 
Antiquaries MS. ; Erratum, Evias Harold; Monumental inscriptions in 
the church and churchyard of St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, July 1933, con- 
tains :—-Samaria: interim report, 1933, by J. W. Crowfoot; Israel in 
the Arabah, by Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams; Mount Hor, by C. 
Mackay ; Inscribed Hebrew and Aramaic potsherds from Samaria, by 
E. L. Subenik. 

The ‘fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 23, part 1, contains :—Archaeo- 
logical discoveries in Italy and the Mediterranean during 1930, by the 
late T. Ashby; Some notes on the Legions under Augustus, by R. Syme; 
A portrait of Tiberius, by R. P. Hinks; The Roman evacuation of 
Britain, by H. S$. Schultz; The cult of Volkanus at Rome, by H. J. 
Rose. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 27, part 4, includes :—The 
Roman Wall in Scotland, by Sir George Macdonald; The ancient monu- 
ments of England, by Sir Charles Peers. 

The Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 37, no. 1, includes :—The 
Kendrick plate at Drapers’ Hall, London, by E. W. Dormer ; Traces of 
ancient paganism in Berkshire, by G. W. B. Huntingford ; ‘The Windsor 
Forest turnpike, by A. T. Heelas; The name ‘ Berkshire’, by G. W. B. 
Huntingford ; Coats of arms in Berkshire churches, by P. S. Spokes ; 
Records of the judicial proceedings against William Penn and William 
Mead in London, June 1670 to May 1671, by Rev. H. Bowler; Cold- 
harbours; Saxon remains in Berkshire; John Grove of White Waltham; 
Brass of Joan Aldsworth; Early Iron Age settlement at Southcote, 
Reading. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
vol. 54, contains :—Manorial records, by C. B. Fry; Hugh Westwood, 
by Brig.-Gen. A. C. Painter ; Medieval Cirencester, by Rev. E. A. Fuller; 
Grey Friars, Gloucester, by Vera M. Dallas; Arms of St. Augustine’s 
abbey, Bristol, by G. MeN. Rushforth; Arms of St. Mark’s or the Gaunts’ 
Hospital, Bristol, by G. MeN. Rushforth ; Arms and badges of Edward 
Stafford, 3rd Duke of Buckingham, by Rev. R. Jeffcoat ; Arms of the 
Dean and Chapter of Bristol, by Rev. H. de Candole ; Manor of Charlton 
Kings, later Ashley, by F. B. Welch; Black Friars at Gloucester, by 
W. H. Knowles; The Minchinhampton Custumal and its place in the 
story of the manor, by Rev. C. E. Watson; Romano-British stone bedding 
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on the Fossway near Stow, by St. Clair Baddeley ; A Cavalier portrait, 
by St. Clair Baddeley. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 12, no. 7, contains :—Lewis Atterbury, 
a Buckinghamshire rector of the seventeenth century, by Rev. A. L. 
Browne; A fifteenth-century library list; Tudor mural paintings in the 
lesser houses in Bucks., by F. W. Reader; Mural paintings at Dorney and 
Aston Clinton ; Little Missenden addenda, by E. C. Rouse; A polished 
celt from Denham, by E. C. Rouse; Notley abbey. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
vol. 54, includes :—The sixth-century helmet unearthed at Hamworthy 
in the summer of 1932, by H. P. Smith ; The Hamworthy section of the 
branch Roman road from Badbury Rings to Poole Harbour, by H. P. 
Smith ; Excavations at Jordan Hill and Preston, 1932, by Lt.-Col. C. D. 
Drew; The Bindon abbey charter of a.p. 1313, by G. Dru Drury; Lady 
St. Mary church, Wareham, by P. M. Johnston; Bronze Age urnfield, 
Kinson, by J. B. Calkin; Romano-British site at Badbury Rings, by W. G. 
Wallace ; Dorset men in London at the end of the seventeenth century, 
by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher; An additional calendar of Dorset deeds, by 
V. L. Oliver ; Bronze Age spear-head from Muckleford. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological Society, vol. 8, part 2, 
contains :—Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire churches: Albury, by 
H. C. Andrews; The holy springs of Waltham abbey at Wormley, by 
G. H. Bushby; Abstract from the Act Book of the Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon’s court, by F. G. Emmison ; Recent discoveries at St. Mary’s 
church, Baldock, by H. J. Gray ; Hoses on Standon church and school, 
by J. Chapman ; The Ashwell museum, by J. M. Bray; A Hertfordshire 
miscellany, by E. E. Squires. 

The Essex Review, July 1933, includes:—Honywood memorials and 
the Honywood cup, by W. G. Benham; A strange tenure at Chingford, 
by Rev. H. Smith; Mary Bosanquet, by W. Talbot; Robert Rich, 
ist earl of Warwick, by C. F. D. Sperling; A dean of Bocking and his 
coins, by J. G. Milne ; Some old organs in Essex, by E. S. Knights; 
More Essex dove- -cotes, by D. Smith; The Saffron Walden Literary and 
Scientific Institution, by H. Collar ; Notes on the history of Little Warley 
in the eighteenth century, by H. J. W. Stone. 

Proceedings of the Littlehampton Natural Science and Archaeology Society, 
1931-2, includes :—Excavations in Arundel Park. 

Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, Manchester, vol. 17, no. 2, in- 
cludes :—Instruments and discipline of learning, by the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres; Racial distribution in the light of archaeology, by H. J. 
Fleure ; ‘ Florida verborum venustas’: some early examples of euphuism 
in England, by E. F. Jacob; The Provisions of Oxford: a forgotten 
document and some comments, by H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayle; 
Handlist of charters, deeds and similar documents in the possession of the 
John Rylands Library, by M. Tyson. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 4th ser., 
vol. 6, no. 2, includes :—The effigy in Bishopwearmouth church, by C. H. 
Hunter Blair; Prehistoric earthworks on Doddington and Horton Moors; 
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Ballista bails in wall turrets, a rejoinder, by P. Corder; List of prioresses 
of the Benedictine nunnery of St. Bartholomew of Newcastle, by A. M. 
Oliver; Fowberry Tower foundation stone, by A. W. Milburn; The 
incised rocks of Doddington district, by E. K. Newbigin; Doddington 
church, by H. L. Honeyman. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 25, pt. 1, contains :—The Waits of the city 
of Norwich through four centuries to 1790, by G. A. Stephen ; Eastern 
chapels in the cathedral church of Norwich, by the Dean of Norwich ; 
The Seven Sacraments fonts of Norfolk, by Rev. H. S. Squirrell; A 
palimpsest brass at Narborough to John Spelman, Esq., 1581, by H. O. 
Clark ; Wiliiam Bateman, bishop of Norwich, 1344-55, by A. Hamilton 
Thompson ; Medieval glass restored to Cawston church, by Rev. C. 
Woodforde; Literature relating to Norfolk archaeology and kindred 
subjects, 1932, by G. A. Stephen ; The Dutch monumental inscription 
at Haddiscoe, by E. A. Kent; Medieval glass in Norfolk, by Rev. C. 
Woodforde ; New brass at West Rudham, by R. H. Clark; The relaying 
of brasses, by H. O. Clark; A Rogation-tide perambulation, Great 
Melton, 1726, by Rev. N. W. Payne. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
Archaeological Society, 1932, includes:—Summary of the Verulamium 
excavations in 1932, by Dr. and Mrs. R. E. M. Wheeler; Gorhambury, 
1561-1652, by H. M. M. Lane; Roman tile and pottery kiln at ‘ Black 
Boy’ pits, St. Stephens, by N. Davey; The goldsmiths at St. Albans 
abbey during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, by C. C. Oman; 
Bride Hall, Sandridge, by H. C. Andrews; Excavations at Baldock in 
1932, by E. S. Applebaum; Eglwys Cymmin and its connection with 
St. Albans abbey, by C. E. Jones; Feet of Fines for Harpenden, 
Henry VIII to James II (1509-1688), by B. P. Scattergood. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, vol. 78, includes :— 
Ancient monuments in Somerset, by Sir Charles Peers; Longleat, by 
H. St. George Gray; Notes on the history of Frome, by J. O. Lewis; 
Photographs of the ancient clock at Porlock, by Dr. F. J. Allen; Monu- 
mental brasses in Somerset, ii, by A. B. Connor; Somerset incumbents, 
by Sir H. Maxwell Lyte; Glastonbury abbey excavations, 1932, by 
Sir Charles Peers, A. W. Clapham and Prior Horne; Martin Strong, 
1690-1720, by J. Goodchild; Rude stone monuments of Exmoor 
(Somerset portion, part iv), by H. St. George Gray; The Meare Lake- 
village excavations, 1932, by Dr. A. Bulleid and H. St. George Gray ; 
Unrecorded hoard of Roman coins from Ham Hill; A Roman rubbish 
pit, Camerton, by Prior Horne; Saxon cemetery, Camerton, by Prior 
Horne ; The arms of Thomas Langton on the inner gateway of ‘Taunton 
castle, by Prof. E. H. Minns; The Saxon charters of Somerset, part vi, 
by G. B. Grundy ; Members of Parliament for the county of Somerset, 
part i, by Miss $. W. Bates Harbin. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. 21, part 2, con- 
tains :—The medieval glass in Yaxley church, by C. Woodforde and Rev. 
H. A. Harris; St. Robert of Bury St. Edmunds, by Rev. H. Copinger Hill; 
Moulton pack-horse bridge, by A. A. Watkins; Ancient sun alignments : 
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the meaning of artificial mounds and mark stones, by H. Hudson and 
F. A. Bennett ; The swan-marks of Suffolk, by N. F. Ticehurst ; The 
retable at Thornham Parva, by Rev. W. W. Lillie; Seals of the priory 
of Stoke-by-Clare, by Rev. E. Farrer; Restcration of Yaxley pulpit; 
Symbolism in Long Melford church ; Notes on the Long Melford glass, 
by L. H. Whitehead. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 4, no. 5, includes :—Further evidence 
of the methods of transporting produce in medieval Sussex, by R. A. 
Pelham ; Colin Godman’s farmhouse, by I. C. Hannah; Annals of old 
Rottingdean, by Lucy Baldwin and A. Ridsdale; Sussex entries in London 
parish registers, by W. H. Challen; Sussex church plans: xx, St. Mary, 
Northiam; The churchwardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. 
W. J. Pressey; Excavations on the paved road, Henley, Sussex, by 
K. M. E. Murray; Roman and pre-Roman pottery found in Little 
Hasted, by S. Spokes; Yonesmere pit ; Find of coins at Selsey; Pigeon 
loft at Upper Beeding. 

Vol. 4, no. 6 includes :—The distribution of wool merchants in Sussex 
in 1296, by R. A. Pelham ; Sussex entries in London parish registers, by 
W. H. Challen; The Selsey Artillery Volunteers, by Major H. G. 
Parkyn; Annals of Old Rottingdean, by Lucy Baldwin and A. Ridsdale ; 
The churchwardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey ; 
Objects found at the Roman ironworks, Ridge Hill, East Grinstead, by 
I. D. Margary; The will of a parish priest, 1545, by J. E. Ray; Sussex 
church plans, xxi, St. Mary Magdalene, Wartling. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, June 1933, includes :—Wiltshire 
in pagan times, by Mrs. Cunnington ; Parliamentary surveys of the Crown 
lands in Braden forest, by Canon Manley; Some domestic and other 
bills of the Wyndham family (Salisbury), by C. W. Pugh; Excavations 
in Yarnbury Castle camp, 1932, by Mrs. Cunnington; Report on three 
skeletons from Yarnbury Camp, by M. L. Tildesley; A Middle Bronze 
urnfield on Easton Down, Winterslow, by J. F. S. Stone; Excavations 
at Easton Down, Winterslow, 1931-1932, by J. F.S. Stone ; Old Sarum 
pottery, by F. Stevens; Roman remains from Easton Gray, by A. D. 
Passmore. 

Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, volume for 1930, 
1931, and 1932, part 1, includes :—Lollardism in the diocese of Hereford 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, by Rt. Rev. M. Linton 
Smith; The church of St. David at Kilpeck, by W. E. H. Clarke; 
Stretford church, by G. Marshall; Notes on Kingsland church, by 
G. Marshall ; A medieval tomb at Little Malvern, by W. J. C. Berington ; 
The shrine of St. Thomas de Cantilupe in Hereford cathedral, by G. 
Marshall. 

The ‘fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 63, 
part I, contains :—The Pretanic background in Britain and Ireland, by 
E. MacNeill ; Engraved bone plate in the National Museum, Dublin, 
by H. F. McClintock ; A charter of John de Courcy to the abbey of 
Navan, by E. St. J. Brooks; Stone and Bronze Age antiquities of the 
barony of Lower Talbotstown, co. Wicklow, with a description of the 
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excavation of Haylands Mote, near Blessington, by L. Price and P. T. 
Walshe ; Dun na mBarc and the Lady Ceasair, by H. Morris; A sand- 
hill settlement, Maghera, co. Donegal, by A. M. D? Evelyn ; "The Fir 
Domnann, by S. Pender ; ; Eighteenth-century documents relating to the 
parish of St. Michan, Dublin, by Canon E. J. Young; Goblet of St. 
Lorcan Ua Tuathail, archbishop of Dublin, 1161-1180, by M. V. Ronan ; 
The King’s Inns, Dublin, by H. Wood. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Soctety, 1933, contains: —The Lindsays 
of Belstane, by Dr. J. Lindsay ; Lady Anne Lindsay, Duchess of Rothes, 
and her times, 1630-7, by S. C. Wilson ; The twentieth and twenty- 
first Earls of Crawford, by Dr. J. Lindsay ; Extracts from old registers, 
by Hon. E. R. Lindsay. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 88, part 1, contains :—Early Welsh line 
and mezzotint engravers, by I. J. Williams; An investigation into the 
problem of the Sand Dune areas on the South Wales coast, by L. S. 
Higgins; The pottery from the Lligwy burial chamber, Anglesey, by 
S. Piggott; Ancient measures of capacity, by A. Jones; Plas Ucha, 
Llangar, Merioneth, by L. Monroe; Priory Farm cave, Monkton, 
Pembrokeshire, by W. F. Grimes; Holt Bridge, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil ; 
Excavation of a barrow near Kerry, Montgomeryshire, by H. N. Jerman ; 
Pennal Roman fort, by A. S. Davies; A Bronze Age stone pestle from 
Caergai, near Llannwchllyn, Merioneth, by E. Davies; Stone axe-hammer 
from Rhayader; Ancient font in St. Mary’s church, Talyllyn, Anglesey, 
by H. H. Hughes; Glascombe: ‘the sylver bowle’, 1662, by G. E. 
Evans; Further excavations within the Roman legionary fortress at 
Caerleon, by V. E. Nash-Williams ; Roman inscribed tombstone from 
Caerleon, by V. E. Nash-Williams; The Roman west wall at Caerwent, 
by V. E. Nash-Williams ; Roman and medieval potsherds found at Usk, by 
E. I. P. Bowen and V. E. Nash-Williams ; Fragment of medieval pottery 
found at Clun, by A. S. Davies; Some recent discoveries on the Kerry 
Hills, Montgomeryshire, by H. N. Jerman; A crutch roof truss at 
Lloran Ganol, Montgomeryshire, by L. Monroe. 

The Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 6, part 4, includes :— 
Bellum Cantscaul, by I. Williams; Documents relating to the Sheriff's 
turn in North Wales, by W. H. Waters; Documents relating to the 
office of escheator for North Wales for the year 1309-10, by W. H. 
Walters; Current work in Welsh archaeology. 

The Indian Antiquary, May 1933, includes :—On ancient tracks past 
the Pamirs, by Sir Aurel Stein; An archaeological atlas of Greater 
India; The Scattergoods and the East India Company. 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 3, no. 1, 
contains :—Excavations in the atrium of the church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem, by R. W. Hamilton; Rock-cut tomb at Tarshiha, by J. H. 
Iliffe; An Early Christian church at Khirbat ‘Asida, by D. C. Baramki 
and M. Avi-Yonah; Lead coins of Barqtiq, by L. A. Mayer; Satura 
epigraphica Arabica iii, by L. A. Mayer; Mosaic pavements in Palestine, 
by M. Avi-Yonah ; Additional note on a cemetery at Karm es Sheikh, 
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American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 37, no. 2, includes :—The 
Mantic mechanism at Delphi, by L. B. Holland; The Bacchic inscrip- 
tion in the Metropolitan Museum, by A. Vogliano, F. Cumont, and 
C. Alexander ; Excavations at Eleusis, 1932, by G. E. Mylonas and 
K Kourouniotes; Amantius and the date of Corpus Papyrorum Raineri 
247, by H. Comfort; Activities in the American zone of the Athenian 
Agora, summer of 1932, by H. Thompson. 

Speculum, vol. 8, no. 1 contains :—Documenting Sir Thomas Malory, 
by A. C. Baugh; Hunting in the Middle Ages, by H. L. Savage; Con- 
solatio Philosophiae, iv, m. v1, 23-4, by H. R. Patch ; Guillaume Perrault 
and Vincent of Beauvais, by A. Steiner; The reputation of Herod in 
Early English literature, by R. E. Parker; On King Alfred’s geographical 
treatise, by K. Malone; Johannes de Alta Villa, by S. Gaselee; A 
Norman lawsuit : a correction, by H. G. Richardson; ‘ Pergama Flere 
Volo’, by W. B. Sedgwick. 

Vol. 8, no. 2, contains :—The sources and literature on Jacob Van 
Artevelde, by H. S. Lucas; The iconographic tradition of Sedulius, by 
A. D. McDonald; A Latin manuscript of problematical origin, by A. 
Souter ; Two late-Gothic German sculptors, by A. Burkhard; Notes on 
some Latin manuscripts at Wolfenbiittel, by L. Thorndyke; Bede’s early 
reading, by Ruby Davis; The Kinges Note, by F. Collins; A Gonville and 
Caius Wyclif manuscript, by S. H. Thomson; ‘ Surgens Manerius Summo 
Diluculo’, by F. J. E. Raby; Arthur and Gorlagon, by A. H. Krappe ; 
The dragons of Wessex and Wales, by J. S. P. Tatlock; Some aspects 
of Withernam, by E. F. Meyer; Books in the East during the Crusades, 
by J. S. Beddie; The Anchin manuscript (Douai 372), by W. Williams ; 
Another ‘lost’ chapter of Wyclif’s Summa de Ente, by I. H. Stein; A 
manuscript of the Tractatus de Quattuor Virtutibus, by L. R. Lind and 
A. Rapp; A note on the Confession of Golias, by J. L. Heller; A fore- 
runner of Alexander de Villa Dei, by S. A. Hurlbut. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 24, no. 1, includes :—A private collection 
of early American implements, by W. B. Sprague. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la classe des Lettres, vol. 18, 
no. II, contains :—A Greek palimpsest on parchment of the 5th century, 
by G. Zereteli; Wolfram, imitator of Christian of Troyes, by M 
Wilmotte. 

No. 12 contains :—The library of an Egyptian Manichean, by J. Bidez. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la classe des Beaux-Arts, 
vol. 14, no. 11, includes:—The journeys of the brothers Van Eyck 
before 1452, by G. Halin de Loo. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Commission royale d histoire, 
vol. 97, no. I, contains :—Acts of the Dukes of Brabant preserved in 
London, by J. de Sturler. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, 3rd series, 
vol. 5, no. 2, includes :—Small Mosan retable of the 12th century, by 
M. Laurent; Further remarks on the tapestry of the Passion in the 
museum, by M. Crick-Kuntziger ; A vase in the form of the god Beth, 
by M. Werbrouck. 
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Analecta Bollandiana, vol. li (1933), fasc. i and ii. Jeremiah, bishop 
of Persian Iberia at the time of the Council of Ephesus, and ecclesiastical 
conditions in Armenia, by P. Peeters ; Studies in the Roman Legendary, 
by H. Delehaye. Among the passions discussed are those of Abdon and 
Sennen, Xystus and his companions, Hippolytus, etc. The texts are 
printed in full. The most important section is that about St. Laurence, 
the details of whose martyrdom are shown to be not authentic. The 
legend of St. Audebert, Count of Ostrevant (cuit at Denain near 
Valenciennes), by M. Coens ; The Martyrology of Tallaght, review of 
the edition by R. I. Best and HL J. Lawlor in Henry Bradshaw Society, , 
vol. Ixviii (1931), by P. Grosjean. 

Revue Bénédictine, vol. 45, no. 1, contains :—The primitive Credo of 
Africa, by F. J. Badcock; ‘The Roman benediction of milk and honey 
in the Barberini euchology, by A. Wilmart; Notes on the psalter of St. 
Augustine, by D. De Bruyne; The Latin texts of the letter of Palladius 
on the customs of the Brahmins, by A. Wilmart; The homiletic com- 
mentary of St. Césaire on the Apocalypse, by G. Morin; News from 
Rome in the time of Alexander III, by A. Wilmart; Jarnogonus, corre- 
spondent of Geoffrey of Vendéme, by A. Wilmart. 

Bulletin de ’ Institut archéologique bulgare, vol. 7, contains :—The coins 
from Pautalia, by L. Ruzicka; New discoveries in the Thracian ‘ Hiigel- 
graber’ of Duvanlii, by B. Filov; New finds in the cemetery of 
Mesembria, by G. I. Kazarov; Ancient monuments found at Stara- 
Zagora and its neighbourhood, by D. P. Dimitrov; Epigraphic contri- 
butions and corrections, by M. Tonev; An old Bulgarian inscription 
from Téké-Kozloudja, by V. Ivanova; ‘The manuscripts of the ‘ Responsa 
Nicolai papae ad consulta Bulgarorum ’ » by D. Detchev; A bronze seal 
of King Michail Chichman (1323-30), by N. A. Mouchmov; New 
prehistoric discoveries in Bulgaria, by R. Popov; Finds of the prehistoric 
period in Bulgaria, by V. Mikov; The Hallstatt cemetery at Bohemica 
in Macedonia; The new tomb at Trébénichté; Marble statuette of 
Athene Parthenos from Bitolia; Archaeological finds near Sofia, by 
N. Petkov; New Bulgarian monuments, by G. I. Kazarov; The 
sanctuary of Tchokliovsko Blato, by D. Detchev; Finds in a tumulus 
near Straldja, by D. P. Dimitrov; Antique monuments in the Tarnavo 
Museum, by D. Tsontchev and T. Nickolov ; Roman tomb at Béléne, 
by S. Stéfanov ; Contribution to the history of ancient Thrace, by G. I. 
Kazarov; New proto-Bulgarian inscription, by V. Béchevliev; The 
preservation of ancient architectural monuments; Archaeological dis- 
coveries in Bulgaria in 1931-2, by I. Velkov ; Hoards of coins found in 
Bulgaria in 1931-2, by N. A. Mouchmov. 

Acta Archaeologica, vol. 4, part 1. The first article is in English— 
Paul Ngrland on the dating and provenance of an early group of 
enamelled reliquaries, with many excellent illustrations: Denmark is 
favoured as their place of origin and the date is twelfth century, just before 
the floruit of Limoges and the Meuse. Ernst Sprockhoff follows with a 
German article on a bronze cup of the Bronze Age from Moénchgut in 
the island of Riigen, and illustrations are again lavishly provided. English 
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influence on Ottonian art is discussed in German by Carl Nordenfalk in 
relation to Abbot Leofsin who died at Echternach late in the tenth century. 
Our Fellow Mr. Hencken contributes a full anc learned account of the 
Manx gaming board which he excavated at Ballinderry, Westmeath, and 
assigns to the third quarter of the tenth century; and our Hon. Fellow 
Dr. Shetelig has a long review in English of Mlle Henry’s La Sculpture 
irlandaise pendant les douxe premiers stécles de [ére chrétienne. 

Mémoires de la Société royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1931, contains :— 
Hans von DiesKau and Denmark, by F. Beckett; Iwo votive finds of 
the late Bronze Age, by H. C. Broholm ; Woven materials in prehistoric 
finds in Denmark, by M. Hald. 

Aarbager for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1931, contains :— 
Jomsborg, by S. Larsen; Korniakr Ogmundarson, by F. Jénsson ; Coin 
finds from Grenaa, by G. Galstor; The work of the ‘ Kongelige Com- 
mission til oldsagers opbevaring’ in 1807, by V. Hermansen. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1932, part i, 
includes:—The prison of Joan of Arc at Rouen, by Commandant 
Quenedey ; The levy for the ransom of Joan of Arcin 1430, by P. Lauer ; 
The inscription to Gerlannus in the church of Tournus, by J. Virey. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 30, no. 3. The 
Tardenois culture figures largely in this number, the principal article being 
from the pen of Commandant Octobon, who reviews the French material, 
but the illustrations accompany R. Daniel’s study of finds at the type- 
station. ‘The geological aspect is presented by H. Desmaisons, who also 
describes a cave of the period at Buthiers, Seine-et-Marne. P. de Brun 
and §. Gagnieres’s studies in the Rhone valley deal with ‘Hallstatt finds 
near Saint Rémy-de-Provence, and a pottery spoon is illustrated on 
p. 168. MM. Blanc and Bourgon have investigated patina on Dordogne 
flint and come to the conclusion that time and carbonic acid gas have 
more to do with the change than the soil, atmosphere, light, or vegeta- 
tion. Stress is also laid on the characteristic sticking to the tongue, and 
the possibility of dating by patina considered. Dr. Forrer reports the 
discovery of pre-Chelles or early Chelles implements of bone at Burbach 
in Alsace, suitable pieces being shaped for use by pointing and polishing. 
Dr. Callander has a note on polishing-stones in Scotland, and Armand 
Ruhlmann describes the famous Mont Sainte-Odile in Alsace; Stone Age 
finds are described from Indre-et-Loire and Lake Halloula in Algeria. 

No. 4. Lucien Rousseau figures and describes finds at Angles-sur- 
l’Anglin, the third La Madeleine site recorded in Vienne. The absence 
of harpoons and variety of engraving both point to an early stage, and the 
technique recalls Solutré in some particulars. Mlle Louis maintains that 
in Belgium stone axes were habitually polished before use; those with 
chipping only being rejects and found only on factory sites. Count Begouen 
and the Abbé Breuil sound a note of alarm with regard to the effect of 
moisture on cave-paintings and engravings, the sweating of walls being 
very noticeable in hot weather. Augusta Hure writes on a clay figurine 
of a woman, found with Bronze Age pottery at Cercy, Aube; and Raoul 
Daniel reports on excavations at Thorigné-en-Charnie, Mayenne. 
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No. 5. A new museum of Prehistory was opened in May at Noisy- 
le-Sec (St. Denis, Seine). Commandant Octobon, as president of the 
Neolithic Committee, eprecates the immediate publication of any neo- 
lithic classification, as more detailed study is required. M. Vignard has 
some remarks on micro-burin technique (p. 287) and deals with the 
quarry-water in Egyptian flints. Our Hon. Fellow M. Léon Coutil 
illustrates many belts with pendants of the late Bronze and Hallstatt 
periods, including a few contemporary brooches; and there is a note on 
neolithic work in bone from pit-dwellings in the Marne. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de Constantine, Mars 1933, includes: — 
From Batna to Biskra across the Aurés, by P. Tingry; Discovery of a 
Roman milestone, by F. Logeart; Pre-Islamic skeletons at Zemamra, by 
Dr. Armani and Dr. Marchand. 

Avril 1933, contains :—Palaeolithic stations in the Zab mountains, by 
Dr. H. Marchand; Unpublished inscriptions, by A. Truillot. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la Corréze, vol. 55, part 1, 
includes :—The assassination of Marshall Brune, 2 August 1815, by A. 
Moulin; Mgr. Berteaud and Dom Guérananger, by Dom Albert de S.A. ; 
A fourteenth-century statuette of the Virgin and Child in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, by M. C. Ross; A Limoges enamelled gemellion, 
by M. C. Ross; The ancient metal writings at Bourzolles, by J. Valat ; 
Paper stamps of the Vicomté of Turenne, by G. Soulié; Sale of the 
stud and of the furniture of the Chateau of Pompadour in 1791, by L. 
and J. Eyssartier. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, no. 288, 
includes :—The hermits of Wisques, by J. de Pas; The funeral of Isabel 
of Portugal, duchess of Burgundy, December 1471, by J. de Pas. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, vol. 34, part 4, 
includes :—Joys and sorrows of an antiquary, by P. Ansart; Abbeville 
and its free market, by C. de Santeul. 

Germania, Jahrgang 17, Heft 3, contains:—-The problem of Gaulish 
temples, by F. Oelmann; A settlement of the spiral ceramic culture at 
Herkheim, by E. Frickhinger ; New mesolithic sites in Westphalia, by 
E. Hennebéle ; Double casting technique in a Hallstatt grave at Salzburg, 
by M. Hell; Traces of Attis-Cybele cults in Vindonissa, by R. Laur- 
Belart ; Hercules in the garden of the Hesperides, by W. Schleiermacher ; 
An early Merovingian grave-find from Gross-Karben, by G. Behrens ; 
Merovingian grave-finds from Milheim, by A. Giinther and H. Zeiss ; ; 
Medieval flasks from Swabia, by H. Stoll ; Preliminary report on the 
excavation of the Hinenburg at Stottinghausen, by E. Sprockhoff; A 
flint implement from Ruppertsburg, by P. Helmke; The history of 
stirrups, by P. Reinecke ; List of discoveries made between the Ist July 
and 31st December, 1932. 

Mannus: Zeitschrift fiir Vorgeschichte, Band 25, Heft 2. The number 
opens with an important article on the Keltic mirror from Hochheim on 
Main, which is evidently copied from a Greek original. Kurt Braune 
has a note on the Markkleeberg problem, finding no exact parallel to the 
culture in France. La Téne finds at Hesse-Kassel are not illustrated ; 
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but examples are given of pottery with base-markings and wave-pattern 
of medieval and earlier dates. Dr. Lechler brings together fresh material 
on the prehistoric horse and vehicle ; and there are shorter articles on the 
copper hoard from Bygholm, Jutland (from the German standpoint) and 
late neolithic finds in Riigen. Commenting on a specimen of baked clay 
Dr. Petzsch argues that stone axes with supplementary boring are not 
merely repaired implements. Viking finds in north and east Germany 
are mapped and tabulated, and the Varangian sword in Russia discussed 
at some length. A palaeolithic and mesolithic rock-shelter at Ensdorf in 
the Upper Palatinate is described and well illustrated by Karl Gumpert, 
and A. Krebs contributes a long article on late prehistoric caves in 
Westphalia. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift, Band 33, Heft 3-4. The excavations at 
Petersfels near Engen in Baden have been completed and described by 
E. Peters and V. Toepfer, who provide a bibliography on pp. 198-9. The 
illustrations include flints, harpoons, and ornaments of La Madeleine date, 
together with schematic variations of the female form (p. 195). Kurt 
Langenheim describes a chambered barrow in Schleswig-Holstein with 
illustrations of pottery fragments; and Franz Kriiger deals with the late 
Bronze Age pottery of Bardengau, Liineburg. Early Iron Age grave- 
finds from Dalja (Esseg, Slavonia) are described by von Jenny and com- 
prise weapons and a brooch of La Téne II type. Roman graves at 
Poggendorf (Grimmen, Vorpommern) and Pessin (Westhavelland) con- 
tained bronzes of interest, including a patera and bowl with drop-handles ; 
and there are air-photographs of various archaeological sites on the lower 
Elbe. A bronze buckle from the north Caucasus is compared by von 
Jenny with others illustrated, and there is a note on the plough from 
Déstrup in Jutland. ‘The purpose and handling of the hand-axe is dis- 
cussed by Prof. Quiring, and a late bronze sword is figured from the 
river Elde, near Liibz in Mecklenburg. Pottery pofiles from a.p. 500 to 
1500 are classified on pp. 311-12; reports of congresses follow, and there 
are reviews of many important works. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit’s Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden, 
new series, vol. 14, contains:—Recently acquired Egyptian antiquities 
from the Insinger collection, by W. D. van Wijngaarden; Prehistoric 
dwelling places at Wijchen, by F. Bloemen; A small Roman camp at 
Heumensoord, by J. H. Holwerda; The urnfield on the Oostereng estate 
near Bennekom, by F. C. Bursch; The beaker culture in the Nether- 
lands, by F. C. Bursch. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 6th series viii (1932), fasc. 7-9. Baia, a range of 
cisterns on the slope of a hill which was crowned by a terrace (ambulatio), 
and some lead piping stamped with names of Aiace Maxima and 
Cocceia Galla, by P. Mingazzini. M. Della Corte sends the following 
notices from the Campanian region: Villaricca, epitaph of a veteran of 
the 5th Praetorian cohort, and an altar with relief of the Capitoline trinity 
with serpents (Agathodaemon); Calvizzano, epitaph of an augustalis 
dupliciarius ; Somma Vesuviana, walls of an important Roman building 
buried in the eruption of 79, which awaits further exploration, and a 
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pedestal with inscription for L. Publilius Probatus, governor of Numidia, 
etc. ; Pollena Trocchia, tank and wine cellar, wine jar marked ‘ Volusius ’, 
brick stamps; Pagani, fragment of a marble frieze with volutes of foliage ; 
Sarno, marble ash-chest of Avonia Secunda freedwoman of Sex. Avonius 
Apolaustus, marble sarcophagus carved with naturalistic foliage and 
bucrania, and the marble portrait-head of a Campanian matron, all in the 
collection of Dr. E. Fabbricatore. Lavinium Bruttiorum, report on the 
topography, necropolis (from fourth century B.c.), and town walls (third 
century B.c.), by E. Galli. Crotone, remains from the site of the ancient 
city, and an archaic terracotta lion-head from the temple of Hera at Capo 
Lacinio, by R. Lucente; Sant’ Arcangelo, two fine figured vases and a 
gold necklace, from a tomb (fourth century B.c.), by N. Catanuto, who 
also records several finds of coins including Greek ones (sixth—third 
centuries B.c.), from Croton; Francavilla Fontana, vases from Graeco- 
Messapian tombs, by C. Drago; Agrigento, Minor discoveries (1927-30) 
including a mosaic from a Roman house (before the end of the first 
century B.c.), enclosure of a sacred bothros, votive terracottas, etc., by 
P. Marconi. 

Rendiconti della R. Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, 6th series, vol. viii (1932), 
fasc. 5, 6. Observations on the sources for the history of Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, by A. Momigliano; Miscellanea Etymologica, 
conclusion and index, by V. Pisani; Medieval topography of Palermo, 
by G. B. Siragusa; The earliest representation of an Etrusco-Italian ship 
on a vase from Veii, not later than the seventh century B.c., by R. Vighi; 
P. Bonfante suggests that the animus shown by Procopius in his Historia 
Arcana against Justinian may have been due to the historian being a 
heretic, Arian or Manichean, and illustrates this by chapters 11, 13, 18 
of that work; Early fictile altars in Western Asia, by G. Furlani. 

Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Forhandlinger, bd. 5, in- 
cludes :—Rock paintings at Sandhalsan, by T. Petersen; Statue of the 
Virgin from the Hospitalskirk, by F. B. Wallem; The age of the reliefs 
on the base of the column of Theodosius, by H. P. L’Orange. 

Bolleti de la Soctetat Arqueologica Luliana, April 1933, includes :—- 
Ancient possessions of Arta, by F. R. d’Ayreflor i Sureda ; Constitutions 
and ordinances of the kingdom of Mallorca, by A. Pons; Religious 
fraternities in Mallorca, 1478-84, by A. Sanxo. 

Fornvdnnen, 1933, hafte 3. A runic inscription on a copper plate 
found at Sigtuna is interpreted and assigned to the first half of the eleventh 
century. A crypt has been excavated at Alvastra in Ostergétland, which 
Sten Anjon considers the predecessor of the Cistercian church of 1185, as 
King Sverker granted the Order a site in the village as early as 1143; 
but his views are opposed by O. Frédin, who maintains that the remains 
rather belonged to a tower with a chapel on the ground floor, and that 
the temporary Cistercian church was constructed of wood. ‘There are 
supplementary notes on coin-hoards from Sigtuna; and reviews of the 
volume dedicated to the Crown Prince, and Adolf Mahr’s work on 
Ancient Irish Art. 

Musée national Suisse a Zurich: quarante-et-uniéme rapport annuel, 
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1932, includes :—The old shooting-gallery at Ziirich and its glass, by H. 
Lehmann ; Gallic coins in Switzerland, by E. Vogt; The medals of the 
Zurich goldsmiths and moneyers Hans Jakob Bullinger ii and iii, by E. 
Gerber. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 4th May 1933. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the chair. 

The President announced that he had appointed Professor Alexander 
Hamilton Thompson to be a Vice-President. 

Pursuant to the Statutes, cap. xii, sec. ii, approval was given to the 
expenditure of a sum exceeding £100 on rewiring the Society’s apartments. 

Lt.-Col. F. C. Hirst read a paper by Dr. H. O’N. Hencken, F.S.A., 
on excavations at Chysauster. 


Thursday, 11th May 1933. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the chair. 

Mr. A. Lucas and Dr. H. O’N. Hencken were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. C. Leonard Woolley read a report on the excavations at Ur 
(P- 359). 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 19th October. 
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into Britain, 457-63; pottery, 59, 
412. 


| Bell, Beaupré, portrait of, 354. 


Bell-inscriptions, 353. 
Belvoir enamel, the, 62. 
Bengal, etched beads from, 391. 


| Benoit, Fernand, on the Arles rock-cut 


tombs, 41. 

Bericht der rimisch-germanischen Kommis- 
sion, reviewed, 337. 

Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, The, re- 
viewed, 80, 495. 

Berligre, Dom Ursmer, obituary of, 354, 


357- 

Bersu, Prof. G., 110; on the Hollingbury 
rampart palisades, 162-3; elected an 
Hon. Fellow, 216. 

Saxon cemetery at, 


238. 


| Biffen, Sir Rowland, 122. 


Bilychnis lamps, 47. 
Black, William George, obituary of, 354, 


355- 

Bland, Gilbert Machell, 345. 

Blinkenberg, Dr. Christian, elected an 
Hon. Fellow, 216. 

Block, Marc, on the plough, 457, 459, 
460. 

Blyborough (Lincs.), libra from, 57-8; 
medieval remains from, 56. 

Boar’s tusk, 167. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueologica Luliana, 
reviewed, 208, 340, 505. 

Bolts, iron, 107. 

Bone objects: carvings, 303-5; dragon 
head, 304-5; girdle-end, 304; miscella- 
neous, 270; pendants, 43. 

Bonsor, George, on the megalithic monu- 
ments in the Isles of Scilly, 13-29. 
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Bronze objects : arrow-head, 37; brooches, 


Bosanquet, R. C., 216, 346; elected to the 
Council, 358. 

Bosch-Gimpera, Dr. Pedro, elected an 
Hon. Fellow, 216. 

Bottisham Lock (the Fens), flint dagger 
from, 52-3. 

Bouwsteenen voor een Geschiedenis van 
Nijmegen, by Prof. F. J. de Waele, 
reviewed, 185-6. 

Bowls: clay, 381 ; copper, 170; pottery, 
62, 136-9, 140, 165-6; stone, 382. 
Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L., elected to the 

Council, 358. ; 

Bradford, Charles Angell, Heart Burial, 
reviewed, 482. 

Brakspear, Sir Harold, 346. 

Branco, Mr., 98 n. 

Brass: coin, 167; strap-ends, 56. 

Brasses, monumental, 216, 353. 

Breese, Major Charles Edward, obituary 
of, 354. 

Brevil, Prof. l’Abbé Henri, elected an 
Hon. Fellow, 216. 

Bridger, F. S. C., 109, 133. 

Bridges, John, portrait of, 354. 

Brighton and Hove Archaeological Club, 
109. 

Britain, Deverel-Rimbury urns in, 442- 
54; Early Iron Age torcs in, 466-8. 

—, North, the small forts of, 1-12. 

British, Early, bronze ‘spoon’, 464-5. 

British Museum: bead in the, 395; beakers 
in the, 262, 2643 cast of a mortarium- 
stamp in the, 165; Deverel-Rimbury 
urns in the, 414-21 ; excavations at Ur 
by, 359-83; flints from Swanscombe 
in the, 297; Garraway Rice collection 
in the, 300-1; plough coulter in the, 
4553 pottery from Thundersbarrow 
Hill in the, 133 ; pottery, miscellaneous, 
in the, 24; pronged object in the, 
470; Romano-British imitation Terra 
Sigillata in the, 165; spoon, bronze, 
in the, 464. 

British Museum Quarterly, The, reviewed, 
77-8, 328, 493. 


British Numismatic Fournal, The, reviewed, 


330-1. 

Bronze Age: arrow-heads, 271-2 ; awls, 
2723; barrows, 414-40 ; beakers, 259- 
65, 269; bone, worked, 270; burin, 
278; cores, flint, 269, 272, 278; 
fabricator, 272; flints, 56, 269, 271-8; 
hoards, 297-9, 299-300; knives, 272; 
microliths, 278 ; pebbles, 270-1 ; points, 
2723 pottery, miscellaneous, 269-70; 
scrapers, 269, 271, 2723 site, 266-96 ; 
urns, 414-54. 
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128, 302, 303, 407; bucket, 49; 
buckle, 469; celts, 297, 299; chape, 
50; chisels, 297, 299-300; coins, 123, 
126; cup, 106; fibula, 126; gouge, 
297; handle, loop-, 107 ; hinge, 106 ; 
hoards, 55, 216, 297-9, 299-300; 
jug, 106; key, 1075 knife-dagger, 33; 
lamp, 105, 106; miscellaneous, 299, 
300; ‘nails’, 33; palstaves, 55; pins, 
168, 249; plates, 106, 107, 297; point, 
233 pronged objects, 469-70; rapier, 
465; razors, 299, 300; rings, 168 ; 
rings, finger-, 313; saw, 297; scabbard, 
503 sickles, 299; spear, 297; spoons, 
106, 168, 464-5; swords, 299; sword- 
pommel, 48; toilet implements, 126, 
128, 167, 1683; tube, 106; tweezer- 
spring, 123; weight, 106. 

Bronze-gilt brooches, 167, 168. 

Brooches, bronze, 138, 303; bronze-gilt, 
167, 168, 302, 303, 407. 

-—, Saxon, the distribution of, 229, 230, 
236, 237, 238, 239-50. 

Brown, Baldwin, 230, 239, 250. 

Browne, Lt.-Col., 353. 

Bucket, bronze, 49. 

Buckler, W. H., on the inscriptions from 
Salamis, 103-5. 

Buckles, 8; bronze, 469. 

Bull, J. M., 59, 62. 

Bulletin Archéologique, reviewed, 202-3. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de Con- 
stantine, reviewed, 337, 503- 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la 
Corréze, reviewed, 205, 503. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de 
Nantes et de la Loire-Inférieure, re- 
viewed, 205-6. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, reviewed, 89. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires dé 
Picardie, reviewed, 88, 205, 337, 5°3- 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France, reviewed, 502. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, 
reviewed, 85-6, 203-4, 336-7, 502-3. 

Bulletin de I’ Institut archéologique bulgare, 
reviewed, 501. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du Cin- 
quantenaire, Bruxelles, reviewed, 84, 
335, 500. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Anti- 
quaires de la Morinie, reviewed, 88, 
503. 

Bulletin monumental, reviewed, 85, 203. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, re- 
viewed, 199, 499- 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 

search, reviewed, 195, 329, 494. 
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Bulletin of the Fokn Rylands Library, re- 
viewed, 333, 496. 

Bulletin [of the] Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm, reviewed, 91, 
208. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
reviewed, 84, 200. 

Burchell, J. P. T., ‘A graver from below 
the Crag’, 159; on the Northfleet sub- 
mergence, 215. 

Burials, Anglo-Saxon, 167-9; cowry 
shells in, 167; Bronze-Age, 414-40; 
at Flixton, 53; at Ur, 367-8, 380-3. 

Burin, flint, 278. 

Burkitt, M. C., elected to the Council, 

8 





359- 
Burlington Magazine, The, reviewed, 78, | 


193, 328, 493. 
Burnham, bronze hoard from, 55. 


Burstow, G. P., 109. 

Bushe-Fox, J. P., 346, 347. 

Bushmills (Co. Antrim), a_beaker-like 
vessel from, 259-65. 

Butt-beaker, pottery, 139. 

Buttons, 37; leaden, 37. 





| Chankudaro, etched beads from, 


Byzantine coin, 107; paintings on a water | 
| Charcoal from : the Fens, 268 ; the Scillies, 


cistern, 97-108. 


Caerleon, excavations at, 347. 
Caistor-by-Norwich, Saxon urns from,235. 
Calcite vase, 373-4. 
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Carvings, bone, 303-5; stone, 
315-16, 378-9, 382, 468. 

Casket, sixteenth-century, 346. 

Castle Acre, Saxon urns from, 235. 

Castlelaw (Midlothian), excavations at, 
I-12. 

Cathcart, A. B., on a well at Thunders- 
barrow Hill, 126. 

Caucasus, the, etched beads from, 394-5, 
396. 

Celtic type lynchets on Thundersbarrow 
Hill, 113-16. 

Celts, bronze, 297, 299 ; flint, 410, 412. 

Cely Trevilian collection of autographs, 
the, 353. 

Cemeteries, Roman, 305-7 ; Saxon, 167, 
169-70, 229, 233-8, 248-51; at Ur, 
380-3. 

Centaur, bronze of a, 106. 

Chabannes, Guy de, 307. 

Chair, shale arm of a Roman, 346. 

Chalcedony beads, 384 7. 1. 

Chalk heart, 167. 


44-5, 


388, 
390. 
Chape, bronze, 50. 


27; Thundersbarrow Hill, 123, 1313 
West Wickham, 306. 


| Cheetham, F. H., 30. 


Calendar of Select Plea and Memoranda | 


Rolls, A.D. 1381-1412, ed. A. H. 
Thomas, reviewed, 71-3. 

Callais bead, 44. 

Callander, Dr. J. Graham, 259 7. 1. 

Callenfels, Dr. Van Stein, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 345. 

Cambridge, mixed burials at, 235. 


Chess pieces, medieval, 215, 308-12. 

Childe, Prof. V. Gordon, 222; ‘ Excava- 
tions at Castlelaw, Midlothian, and the 
Small Forts of North Britain’, 1-12, 
96; review by, 180-2. 

China, etched beads from, 393-4. 


| Chisel, bronze, 297, 299-300. 
| Chitty, Lily F., ‘A Beaker-like Vessel from 


Cambridge, Museum of Archaeology and | 


Ethnology, flint daggers in the, 53 ; 
pottery vessel in the, 55. 

Cambridge Historical Fournal, The, re- 
viewed, 80. 


Cambridge Medieval History, The, reviewed, | 
| Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, ed. Adolf 


70-1. 
Cambridge Public Library Record, re- 
viewed, 197. 
Camerton (Somerset), 
cemetery at, 167, 169-70. 
Cammiade, L. A., 392, 398. 


Anglo-Saxon 


Bushmills, Co. Antrim’, 259-65. 

Christ, Byzantine paintings of, 102-3 ; in 
Majesty, a figure of, 468. 

Christ Church Library, Oxford, a copy of 
Spelman’s Concilia in, 155-8. 

Christian archaeology, third international 
congress of, 62-3. 


Mahr, reviewed, 69-70. 

Chronology, the, of: forts, the small, of 
North Britain, 11-12 ; Thundersbarrow 
Hill, 132-3, 149-50; Ur, 359-83. 


| Chysauster, excavations at, 510. 


Camp on Thundersbarrow Hill, rro, rr2, | 


118-21, 132-3. 
Campion, George F., 59. 


Cardiff, a late bronze hoard from, 299- | 
| Clapham, A. W., 224; elected Secretary, 


oo 


3 . 
Carnelian beads, 382, 384-98 ; mounts, 


346. 
Carmichael, Lord, on Tibetan beads, 393, 


Circles, stone, in the Scillies, 17 ., 20. 
Cisterns: at Ur, 370-1, 3793 water, 

Byzantine paintings on a, 97-108. 
Clacton industry, the, 297. 


358; ‘A Figure of Christ in Majesty at 
Barnack’, 468; review by, 476-9. 
Clara Rhodos, reviewed, 340. 
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Clark, J. Grahame D., 345, 346; The 
Mesolithic Age in Britain, reviewed, 180- 
2; ‘Report on an Early Bronze Age 
Site in the South-Eastern Fens’, 215, 
266-96 ; ‘ Two Flint Daggers from the 
Fens’, 52-3. 

Clark-Maxwell, Rev. Prebendary, ‘ An 
Heraldic Agreement of 1580’, 252-8, 
345- 

Clay, Charles, reviews by, 65-6, 488-9. 

Clay objects: balls, 378; beads, 383; 
bowls, 381; discs, 370; jars, 383; 
mortarium-stamp, 163-5 ; seal-impres- 
sions, 380-1 ; sling-bolts, 378 ; vessels, 
381, 383. 

Clay-pitson Thundersbarrow Hill, 116-18. 

Clays from Plantation Farm, report on the, 
280, 289-96. 

Clemen, Dr. Paul, elected an Hon. Fellow, 
216. 

Clifford, Mrs. Brookes, 301. 

Cloven way, the, Bronze Age barrows on, 
414-40. 

Clowes, G. S. Laird, on a wreck in the 
Hamble, 216. 

Cobalt beads, 56. 

Cock, Dr. F. W., his gift to the Society, 
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353- 

Cock alehouse, the, 472-3. 

Codrington, K. de B., on Tibetan beads, 
394. 

Coins, Antioch, 107 ; British, 56 ; Byzan- 
tine, 107; Roman, 123, 126, 167. 

Colander, pottery, 140. 

Colbury barrow and burials, the, 414-21. 

Colchester, excavations at, 218-19, 347. 

Cole, Rev. Canon Marwood Anselm 
Rauceby Thorold, 346. 

Coleshill helm, the, 152-4, 214; Saxon 
interments at, 167-9. 

Collection of Charters relating to Goring, 
Streatley, and the Neighbourhood, A, 
ed. T. R. Gambier-Parry, reviewed, 
480-1. 

Collingwood, R. G., 164; Roman Britain, 
reviewed, 67-9. 

Collingwood, William Gershom, obituary 
of, 354, 355. 

Cones, flint, 272, 278. 

Connoisseur, The, reviewed,.78, 194, 328-9, 
493- 

Constans, coin of, 123. 

Constantine, inscription to, 103, 104. 

Constantius II, 107. 

Cook, Norman, ‘Roman remains from 
West Wickham, Kent’, 305-7. 

Cooking-pots, pottery, 140-1, 143-4. 

Copper: bowl, 170; pendant, 307-8. 

Corder, Philip, 163, 165. 
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Cores, flint, 269, 272, 278, 315. 

Corn-furnaces, 124. 

Cosmati, the, 96. 

Cotterell, Howard H., Pewter down the 
Ages, reviewed, 186-7. 

Cotton, Arthur R., 303; ‘Saxon Dis- 
coveries at Fetcham’, 48-51. 

Coulters, plough, from Silchester, 4.5 5—63. 

Coulton, G. G., Scottish Abbeys and Social 
Life, reviewed, 483-6. 

Counters, glass, 107 ; pottery, 118. 

Coup de poing, flint, 313, 315. 

Courjeonnet (Marne), the Grotte de, 44-6. 

Coutil, L., 43 2. 

Coverndon, J. G., 469. 

Cowry shells in Anglo-Saxon graves, 167. 

Crag, a graver from below the, 159. 

Cragg, William Alfred, 345. 

Craster, Dr. H. H. E., 155 1. 4. 

Crawford, O. G. S., 25, 29, 109. 

Cremations, Bronze Age, 414-54; Saxon, 
233-8. 

Crespi, Prof. A., on the Mallorca rock-cut 
tombs, 33, 35, 375 39 

Crimea, the, etched beads from, 388, 390, 
3955 397- 

Crosby Hall, 226. 

Cross, an Anglian, in Gloucestershire, 
301-2. 

Crowfoot, J. W., 96. 

Cruciform brooches, 236, 239-41, 246. 

Crystal beads, 382, 393. 

Cunnington, Mrs. M. E., 259 7. 1, 261 
n. 4. 

Cups, bronze, 106; pewter, 312, 3133 
pottery, 58-9, 139, 144. 

Curia Regis Rolls of the reigns of Richard I 
and Fohn, reviewed, 488-9. 

Curtis, William, portrait of, 354. 

Curwen, Dr. Eliot, ‘A finger-ring from 
Sussex. 313. 

Curwen, Dr. Eliot Cecil, 149, 150-1, 
259 n.13; ‘Excavations on Thunders- 
barrow Hill, Sussex’, 109-33, 134, 
146 1.3, 2143 ‘The Hollingbury ram- 
part palisades’, 162-3; review by, 
184-5. 

Curwen, John Flavel, obituary of, 354, 355. 

Cymmrodor, Y, reviewed, 334- 

Cyprus, excavations in, 97—108. 


Daggers, flint, 52-3, 161-2. 

d’Almaine, Harry George, obituary of, 
354, 355- 

Damascus, etched beads from, 388, 389, 
399, 397- 

Danbury (Essex), pottery from, 59-62. 

‘ Danish Camp’, the so-called, at Warham, 
399-413. 
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Daub bearing wattle-marks, 130-1. 

David, Sir Percival, Bart., 345. 

Davies, Leonard Twiston, 346. 

Davies, O., ‘Iron-smelting furnaces’, 
166-7. 

Davies, Percival Vaughan, 216. 

Davis, Harold Stratton, 345. 

Deane, Arthur, 259. 

Dedication-cone, 364; -cylinders, 379; 
-tablets, 379. 

Deer remains, 124, 128, 130, 278. 

Demon’s Dale (Derbyshire), flint dagger 
from, 161~2. 

Derbyshire, flint dagger from, 161-2. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library of Lambeth Palace, A, by 
M. R. James and Claude Jenkins, re- 
viewed, 323-4. 

Deverel-Rimbury urns, 


28; their implications, 428-36 ; origins, 
436-40; distribution of, in Britain, 
alphabetically by countries and localities, 
442-54. 

Digby, Rev. C. T., 402. 

Dillon, Harold Arthur, Viscount, obituary 
of, 173-5, 215, 354- 

Discs, clay, 370; ivory, 33- 

Dishes, pottery, 100 ”., 140, 141, 144. 

Dobson, Dr. J. F., 315. 

Dorling, Rev. E. E., review by, 187-9. 

Dorrien-Smith, Major A., 24, 29. 

Dorset, a palaeolith from, 159-61. 

Dove, Frederick Lionel, obituary of, 354. 

Downside Review, The, reviewed, 78. 

Dragendorff, Dr. Hans, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 216. 

Dragon head, bone, 304-5. 

Drains at Ur, 368, 371, 374, 376. 

Drew, Lt.-Col. C. D., 346 ; elected to the 
Council, 358. 

Droop, J. P.,‘An Altar to the Mothers 
in Lund Church, near Kirkham, Lanca- 
shire’, 30-2. 

Ducati, Dr. Pericle, elected an Hon. Fellow, 
216. 

Duck remains, 278. 














Durham, the Bishop of, 96. 
Durham Castle, 225. 
Dvizgis, etched beads from, 394. 







E., D. L., reviews by, 66-7. 
Earthwork at Warham, 399-413. 
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Dunning, G.C., 149, 347; ‘ Beaker from | 
Flixton, E. R. Yorks’, 53-4; ‘ Neolithic | 
and Iron Age Pottery from Danbury, | 
Essex’, 59-62; review by, 190-1; ‘A | 
Saxon cemetery at Ewell, Surrey’, 302-3. | 






























Long Parliament and Commonwealth, The, 
by Harold Smith, reviewed, 482-3. 
Eden, F. Sydney, Ancient Stained and 
Painted Glass, reviewed, 321-3. 

Edmondsham (Dorset), a palaeolith from, 
159-61. 

Edward II, coin of, 56. 

Egypt, etched bead from, 395, 397. 

El] Rafal navetas, the, 39-41. 

Elamite remains at Ur, 362. 

Eland, G., ed. Purefoy Letters, reviewed, 
490-1. 

Electrum torcs, 466. 

Enamelled buckle, 8; 
pendant, 307-8. 

Enclosure on Thundersbarrow Hill, 112- 
19, 22S, 232. 


ornament, 48; 


| English Historical Review, The, reviewed, 
description of | 
specimens from the Cloven way, 414- | 


78, 195, 329, 493- 

Epiphanios, inscription to, 103, 104, 108. 

Eros, bronze of, 106. 

Esher Research Studentship, 316. 

Esmaltes, by Victoriano Juaristi, reviewed, 
317-18. 

Essays by Divers Hands, reviewed, 194. 

Essex Review, The, reviewed, 81,197, 332, 
496. 

Etched carnelian and other beads, 384-98. 

Etton, an East Yorkshire Village, by T. 
Walter Hall, reviewed, 479-80. 

Eumorfopoulos, George, vote of thanks to, 
96. 

Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, reviewed, 
336. 

Evans, J. T., review by, 186-7. 

Evans, Dr. Joan, 346. 

Evans, Rev. Seiriol John Arthur, 346. 

Evelyn, John, of Kingston-on-Thames, 
heraldic agreement with, 252-8. 

Ewell (Surrey), Saxon cemetery at, 302-3. 

Excavations : 

Cyprus: Salamis, 97-108. 

ENGLAND: Camerton, 167; Colchester, 
218-19; Ewell, 302-3; Fens, the South- 
Eastern, 366-96; Richborough, 218 ; 
St. Albans, 218-19; Scilly, Isles of, 13- 
29; Thorpe, 159; Thundersbarrow 
Hill, rog—51; Warham, 399-413; West 
Wickham, 305-7 ; Wingham (in 1854), 
172. 

France: Arles, 41-2; Marne, 42-6. 

SCOTLAND: Castlelaw, 1-12. 

Spatn: Mallorca, 33-41. 


Excavations at Doura Europos, The, ed. 


P. V. C. Baur and M. I. Rostovtzeff, 


reviewed, 182-3. 


| F., C., review by, 178-80. 


Ecclesiastical History of Essex under the | 


Fabricator, flint, 272. 
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Faience beads, 394. 

Fairweather, F. H., Aisleless Apsidal 
Churches of Great Britain, reviewed, 
489-90. 

Farnham, George Francis, obituary of, 
354, 355- 

Fawcett, Prof., 167. 

Fenland Research Committee, 266, 268. 

Fens, the, an early Bronze Age site in the 
South-Eastern, 266-96: description of 
the site, 266-8 ; summary of the exca- 
vations, 268-9; the pottery, 269-70; 
a bone, 270; stone objects, 270-8; 
animal remains, 278; evidence from 
other sites, 278-9; the section, 279-80; 
pollen-analysis of peats, 281-9; the 
silts and clays, 289-92; the non- 
marine mollusca, 292-3; conclusions, 
293-6. 

—, flint daggers from, 52-3; vessel from, 
54-5: 

Ferbal, L., 37. 

Fetcham (Surrey), Saxon discoveries at, 
48-51. 

ffoulkes, Charles, ‘A helm found at 
Pevensey’, 170-1, 215; obituary by, 
173-5. 

Fibulae, 8, 236; bronze, 126. 

Fieldhouse, W. J., T. May, and F. C. 
Wellstood, 4 Romano-British industrial 
Settlement near Tiddington, reviewed, 
190-1. 

Filkins (Oxon.), buckle from, 469. 

Finger-nail decoration on British beakers, 
261-2. 

Finger-ring, bronze, 313. 

Finkst Museum, reviewed, 202. 

Fish hook, 107. 

Fisher, Lt.-Col. James William, 345. 

Flagons, pewter, 312; pottery, 139, 306; 
stoneware, 470-3. 

Flakes, flint, 269, 271, 272, 297. 

Flask, pottery, 412. 

Flint: axe, hand-, 159-61; arrow-heads, 
271-2; awls, 272; axe, hand-, 313, 
315; burin, 278; celt, 410, 4123 
cores, 269, 272, 278, 315; coup de 
poing, 313,315; daggers, 52-3, 161-2; 
fabricator, 272; flakes, 269, 271, 272, 
297; graver,159; hammer, 129; knives, 
44, 2723 microliths, 278; miscellane- 
ous, 27, 49, 56, 121, 125, 269, 272, 
280, 297, 416; nodules, 405; points, 
2723 scrapers, 167, 269, 271, 2723 
weight, 128. 

Flint Miners of Blackpatch, The, by J. H. 
Pull, reviewed, 184-5. 

Flixton (Yorks.), beaker from, 53. 

Flood deposit, the, at Ur, 383. 
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Florence : Museo Nazionale, helm in the, 


153- 

Flower, C. T., review by, 71-3. 
Folk-Lore, reviewed, 329, 494. 
Foot-stand, pottery, 406. 

Forbes, James, portrait of, 354. 
Fornvdnnen, reviewed, 90-1, 208, 340, 


505. 

Forts, the small, of North Britain, 1-12; 
at Ur, 364, 367. 

Fowler, Major Gordon, 53; on the 
* roddons’, 266—7. 

Fox, Dr. Cyril, 359 2.1; ‘Two Anglo- 
Saxon bone carvings’, 303-5; The 
Personality of Britain, reviewed, 481. 

France, George Flood, obituary of, 354. 

Franciscan Essays, reviewed, 194. 

Frankfort, Dr. H., 389, 398. 

Freer, Major William Jesse, obituary of, 
354, 355-6. 

Friis-Johansen, Dr., elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 216. 

Frilford, cemetery at, 237-8. 

Frost, Marian, 247 2. 

Furnaces : on Thundersbarrow Hill, 121- 
53 from Woolsthorpe, 166-7 ; at Ur, 
379- 

Furniss, Mr., 162. 


Gaffikin, Miss M., 259, 263 2. 2. 

Galbreath, Donald Lindsay, Papal 
Heraldry, reviewed, 187-9. 

Gambier-Parry, T. R., ed. 4 Collection of 
Charters relating to Goring, Streatley, 
and the Neighbourhood, reviewed, 480-1. 

Gardiner, Dorothy, ed. The Oxinden 
Letters, 1607-1642, reviewed, 319-21. 

Gardner, Arthur, appointed auditor, 216. 

Garrood, Dr., ‘Palaeoliths from the 
Lower Ouse’, 313-15. 

Gateways at Ur, 372, 374, 375-6. 

Gaulish plough, 456-7. 

Geographical Fournal, The, reviewed, 78, 
194-5, 329- 

Geology of the Fens, 279-80. 

Germania, reviewed, 88-9, 206, 338, 503. 

Gibbs, Miss M. E., appointed Esher 
Research Student, 316. 

Giffen, Dr. A. E. van, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 216. 

Gig-Par-Ku, the, at Ur, 365. 

Gildas, on the Saxon invasion, 231-3, 
238. 

Gill, L. Payne, 55. 

Girdle-end, bone, 304. 

Girton, mixed burials at, 235. 

Glaser, Dr. Curt., Les Peintres Primitifs 
Allemands du milieu du xiv® siécle a la 
jin du xv®, reviewed, 191-2. 
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Glass objects: beads, 51, 169-70, 394, | 


396; counters, 107 ; miscellaneous, 8, 
105, 1073 vase, 122. 
Godwin, H. and M. E., 271; ‘ Pollen- 


Analysis of Peats from Plantation | 


Farm ’, 281-9, 293. 
Gold beads, 397. 


Goldschmidt, Dr. Adolf, elected an Hon. | 
| Harris, Major T. A., 162. 
| Harris, Walter Burton, obituary of, 354. 


Fellow, 216. 
Gotch, J. A., review by, 177-8. 
Gott, A. E. F., 359. 
Gouge, bronze, 297. 


Graham, Dr. Rose, 345; reviews by, | 


319-21, 479-80, 480-1, 482, 483-6. 
Grain from Thundersbarrow Hill, 121-2, 
128. 
Granite pebble, 27 ; quern, 27 
Graver, flint, 159. 


Graves, Anglo-Saxon, cowry shells in, | 


167; at Ur, 367-8, 380-3. 


Gray, George Kruger, elected to the | 


Council, 358; his gifts to the Society, 
218, 353, 358. 

Gray, H. St. George, ‘Leaden weight 
found at Ashill, Somerset’, 171-2 ; 
‘ Trial-excavations in the so-called 
“Danish Camp” at Warham, near 
Wells, Norfolk’, 346, 399-413. 

Great Haseley church (Oxon.), helm in, 153. 

Great St. Thomas Apostle, City of London, 
bronze hoard from, 297-9. 

Greek inscriptions, 57, 102—5, 108. 

Green, R. W., 399 2. 3. 

Greene, Thomas Whitcombe, obituary of, 


354+ 
Gregory, Prof. J. W., 393, 397- 
Griffin, Ralph, 216. 
Griffiths, Percival 
auditor, 216. 
Grimes, Mr., 164. 
Grit quern, 122, 123-4. 
Grottes, the Marne, 42-6. 
Gugh, the (Scillies), megalithic monu- 
ments on, 17, 19-24. 
Gurd, R., rro. 
Guthrie, Walter Henrichsen, obituary of, 


354, 356. 


Davis, 


appointed 


H., W. L., review by, 317-18. 

Halangy Porth (St. Mary’s Island), mid- 
den at, 16-17. 

Halil Edhem Bey, elected an Hon. Fellow, 
216. 

Hall, T. Walter, Etton, an East Yorkshire 
Village, reviewed, 479-80. 

Hallstatt, bronze objects, 299; pottery, 
61-2, 113, 118, 119, 120, 121. 

Hamilton, B. C., 109. 
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Hamilton, R. W., 96. 
Hammers, stone, 129. 
Hamoudi, 359. 
Hand-axes, flint, 159-61, 313, 315. 
Handle, loop-, bronze, 107. 

| Harappa, etched beads from, 390 . 1. 

| Harris, Percy Reeves Traer, obituary of, 


354- 


Hartford, palaeoliths from, 313-15. 

Haskett-Smith, Walter Parry, 345. 

Hassocks sand-pits (Sussex), Roman ring 
from, 313. 

Hawkes, C. F. C., on the excavations at 
Colchester, 215; on pottery from North 
Lincolnshire, 56 ; from Thundersbarrow 
Fill, 448, 222, %23,-2326; 130, 531, 
435.3; reviews by, 67-9 ; ‘A Roman 
mortarium-stamp from East Yorkshire’, 
163-5; on Roman weights, 57-8. 

—, T. D. Kendrick and, Archaeology in 
England and Wales, 1914-31, reviewed, 
178-80. 

—, J.P. Preston and, ‘Three Late Bronze 
Age Barrows on the Cloven Way,’ 414- 
54- 

Hawkins, Miss T., rog. 

Hawks Hill (Surrey), Saxon discoveries at, 
48-51. 

Hawley, Col. W., 308. 

Hawthorn remains, 300. 

Hazel charcoal, 123. 

Heart, chalk, 167. 

Heart Burial, by Charles Angell Bradford, 
reviewed, 482. 

Hearth-stone, 125. 

Hedley, William Percy, 346. 

Hellenistic pottery, 99-100. 

Helm, the Coleshill, 152-4; from Pevensey, 
170-1. 

Hembury (Devon), excavations at, 346. 

Hemp, W. J., his gift to the Society, 353; 
‘Rock-cut Tombs in Mallorca, and 
near Arles in Provence’, 33-47. 

Hencken, Hugh O’Neill, 346, 510; ‘Notes 
on the Megalithic Monuments in the 

Isles of Scilly’, 13-29. 

Henderson, A. E., elected to the Council, 
358. 

Henry, Francoise, La Sculpture irlandaise 
pendant les douxe premiers siécles de l’ére 
chrétienne, reviewed, 476-9. 

Heraldic agreement of 1580, 
pendant, 307-8. 

Hespéris, reviewed, 88, 206. 

Heworth (York), Saxon urns from, 235. 

Hiam, Sir Charles, 266. 

Hicks, Obadiah, 20. 
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Hill, (Sir) George F., 358; elected to the 
Council, 358. 

Hill, Gwendoline, 469. 

Hinge, bronze, 106. 

Hirst, Lt.-Col. F. C., 51o. 

Hiscock, Mr., 155. 

History, reviewed, 78, 195, 329, 494- 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists 
Club, reviewed, 334. 
History of the Church in Blackburnshire, A, 
by J. E. W. Wallis, reviewed, 65-6. 
Hoards, bronze, 55, 216, 297-9, 299- 
300. 

Holgate, Mary Scarlett, 216, 345. 

Holland-Martin, R., 346, 358 ; appointed 
Treasurer, 217-18, 345; elected Trea- 
surer, 358. 

Holleyman, G., 109. 

Hollingbury rampart palisades, the, 162-3. 

Hollis, drawings by, 353. 

Holywell, Saxon remains from, 236. 

Hook, fish, 107. 

Hope, Lady, her gift to the Society, 353. 

Horn books, collection of, 346. 

Hornblower, G. D., ‘An early heraldic 
Pendant’, 307-8, 345. 

Horne, Dom Ethelbert, ‘ Cowry shells in 
Anglo-Saxon graves’, 167. 

Horse remains, 49, 105. 

Houry, F., 98 2. 

Houses at Ur, 367, 368. 

Hove Museum, 133. 

Hughes, M., on Dr. Aberg’s views, 2412. 

Hughes, Prof. McKenny, 278-9. 

Huguenot goldsmiths in England, 353. 

Human remains, 22, 33, 35, 37, 43> 44, 
53, 167, 168, 279, 302-3, 306, 381, 
416, 420-1, 422, 426, 427. 

Hungarian beads, 170. 

Hunt, Dr. E. H., 392, 398. 

Huntingdon Literary Institution, palaeo- 
liths in the, 313-15. 

Huts, medieval, 56. 

Hyde, H. A., on the handle of a bronze 
chisel, 300. 

Hyderabad, etched beads from, 392. 


Ibi-Sin, remains of, at Ur, 362. 

Ibrahim, death of, 359. 

Icknield Way, the, 229, 230, 236, 237, 
242. 

India, etched beads from, 387-8, 390-2, 


397- 

Indian Antiquary, The, reviewed, 83, 499. 

Innisidgen Carn, 16. 

Inscriptions, Greek, on a Roman libra, 57; 
on a Byzantine cistern, 102-5, 108; 
from Ur, 366, 370, 372, 373-45 379» 
380-3. 
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Institute of Archaeology, the proposed, 
228, 301. 

International Congress of Christian 
Archaeology, Third, 62-3, 353. 

International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences, First, 220-2, 


353- 

Ionides, Miss H., 395, 398. 

Iron Age: beads, 56; flints, 56; pits, 
130, 1313 pottery, 56, 59-62, 119- 
20, 1313 site, 55-7; torcs in Britain, 
466-8. 

Iron objects: arrow-head, 128,402; bolts, 
1073; javelin-head, 402; knives, 48, 
1283; lance-heads, 118, 1223; miscel- 
laneous, 121; nails, 107; pin, 167; 
spear-heads, 48; sword-knife, 48; 
swords, 48, 50; umbos, 48. 

Iron-smelting furnaces, 166-7. 

Isleham Fen, flint dagger from, 52-3. 

Ivory, disc, 33; walrus, chess ° pieces, 
308-12. 


Jackson, Dr. J. Wilfred, 167 ; on animal 
remains from the Fens, 278, 293. 

Jacob, Prof. E. F., ‘ Wilkins’s Copy of Sir 
Henry Spelman’s “ Concilia’”’’, 155— 
8, 215. 

Jacobean pewter, 215, 312-13. 

Jacobs, W. J., 110. 

Sahrbuch des Oberisterreichischen Museal- 
vereins, reviewed, 201. 

James, M. R., and C. Jenkins, 4 Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of Lambeth Palace, reviewed, 
323-4. 

Jars, clay, 3833; pottery, 59, 122, 140, 
141, 142-3, 144, 146-9. 

Javelin-head, iron, 402. 

Jemdet Nasr remains at Ur, 381-2. 

Jenkins, Canon Claude, elected to the 
Council, 358. 

—, and M. R. James, 4 Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Manuscripts in the Library 
of Lambeth Palace, reviewed, 323-4. 

Jervoise, E., The Ancient Bridges of Mid 
and Eastern England, reviewed, 324. 

Jessup, R. F., ‘Bronzes from the Med- 
way’, 465-6. 

Johnson, C., elected to the Council, 358 ; 
review by, 323-4. 

Jones, Charles Edward, 216. 

Jones, Prof. O. T., 268. 

Jones, William Thorpe, obituary of, 354. 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, re- 
viewed, 194, 493. 

Fournal of Hellenic Studies, reviewed, 329, 
494. 


§20 
Journal of Roman Studies, reviewed, 196, 


495- 

Journal of the British Archaeological Asso- 
ciation, reviewed, 193. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters, reviewed, 79, 330. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales 
Archaeological Society, reviewed, 80. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 331. 

Journal of the Manx Museum, reviewed, 
83, 199. 

Fournal of the. Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, reviewed, 77. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, reviewed, 77, 193, 492. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, reviewed, 83, 334-5, 498-9- 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, reviewed, 77, 193, 328, 492. 

Juaristi, Victoriano, Esmaltes, reviewed, 
317-18. 

Jugs, bronze, 106 ; pottery, 383, 412. 


Kamunta, etched beads from, 394, 395. 

Karslake, Lt.-Col. J. B. P., ‘Plough 
Coulters from Silchester’, 215, 455- 
63. 

Kashmir, etched beads from, 391. 

Kassite remains at Ur, 360, 363, 365, 
366, 367, 368, 379. 

Keasbey, Henry Griffith, obituary of, 


354. 

Keith, Sir Arthur, on the human remains 
from Colbury, 420-1. 

Kemp-Welch, N. H., 216. 

Kempston, Saxon cemetery at, 237. 

Kendrick, Dr. James, 466. 

Kendrick, T. D., 13, 246 2. 

—, and C. F. C. Hawkes, Archaeology in 
England and Wales, 1914-31, reviewed, 
178-80. 

Kennard, A. S., on the non-marine 
mollusca from Plantation Farm, 285, 
292-3. 

Kettering, mixed burials at, 237. 

Key, bronze, 107. 

Khadamine, etched beads from, 389-90. 

Khafage, remains at, 377. 

Khotan, etched beads from, 394. 

King, Colonel E. J., The Seals of the 
Order of St. Fohn of Ferusalem, re- 
viewed, 190. 

King’s Newton, Saxon urns from, 235. 

Kings, medieval chess, 308-12. 

Kingston Down, graves at, 236. 

Kingston-on-Soar, Saxon urns from, 235. 

Kirsch, Mgr. G. P., 62-3. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey, Saxon urns from, 235. 
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Kish, etched beads from, 387, 388, 390, 


396. 

Kittern Hill (the Gugh), megalithic monu- 
ments on, 17, 19-20. 

Klein, Walter Gibb, 347; obituary of, 
354, 356. 

Knife-daggers, 37 ; ‘bronze, 33. 

Knives, 43; flint, 44, 2723 iron, 48, 
128. 

Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs 
Forhandlinger, Det, reviewed, 505. 

Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademiens Handlingar, reviewed, 208. 

Kuri-Galzu, remains of, at Ur, 360, 364, 
366-8, 369-70. 


Laborde, Comte A. de, vote of thanks to, 
6. 

pac HO Uvedale, Godstone: a parish 
history, reviewed, 186. 

Lamps, bilychnis, 47 ; bronze, 105, 106 ; 
pottery, 100 2. 

Lance-heads, iron, 118, 122. 

Landford barrow and burials, the, 421-4. 

Langobardische Kunst in Italien, Die, by 
Harold Picton, reviewed, 318-19. 

Lapis lazuli beads, 382, 392, 397- 

Larsa remains at Ur, 360, 361, 362, 365- 
6, 370, 372+ 379- 

La Téne living site, a, 55-73; pottery, 
59-62, 113, 115, 118, 119, 120, I21, 


130, 134, 142-3, 407, 408, 411; 
settlement, 109-51 ; spoons, 465. 
Leaden buttons, 37; tumblers, 383 ; 


weights, 107, 171-2. 

Leaf, Charles, 266. 

Leckwith, a late bronze hoard from, 299- 
300. 

Leeds, E. Thurlow, 55, 346; ‘ The early 
Saxon Penetration of the Upper Thames 
Area’, 215, 229-51; ‘ Three stoneware 
flagons found in Oxford’, 470-3; 
‘Torcs of the Early Iron Age in Britain’, 
466-8. 

Leicester, Arretine ware from, 58-9. 

Leicester, the Earl of, 399. 

Leicester Museum and Art Gallery, bone 
carvings in the, 305. 

Leicestershire, Saxon urns from, 235. 

Lethbridge, T. C., on the Saxon invasion, 
236-7, 242. 

Leuga, the, 462-3. 

Lewin, Thomas, commonplace book of, 


353- 
Ley, James, heraldic agreement with, 2 52-8. 
Libra, Roman, 57-8. 
Library, The, reviewed, 78-9, 195, 330, 


494. 
Liddell, Dorothy, 346. 

















Lincolnshire, North, a La Téne site in, 
55-7; Roman libra from, 57-8. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, reviewed, 
81, 332. 

Linton, Major E. C., 15 

Literature and Pulpit 4 “Medieval Eng- 
land, by G. R. Owst, reviewed, 325-7. 

Little Wilbraham, mixed burials at, 235, 
236. 

Lloyd, J. E., Owen Glendower (Owen Glyn 
Der), reviewed, 66-7. 

London, bronze hoard from, 297-9; 
copper bowl from, 170; London 
Museum, Saxon brooches in the, 303 ; 
the Tower, helm in the, 171; Wallace 
Collection, helms in the, 152, 153. 

London Topographical Record, reviewed, 81. 

Long, the Rev. Frederick Laurence, 216. 

Long-strip cultivation, 459-63. 

Long Wittenham, Saxon cemetery at, 237, 
238. 

Longman, William, appointed auditor, 
216. 

Loom-weights, 237; leaden, 107. 

Lucas, Alfred, 216, 510. 

Lucas, Geoffrey, 346. 

Lund Church (Lancs.), an altar to the 
Mothers in, 30-2. 

Luttrell Psalter, The, reviewed, 73-4. 

Luxmoore, Charles Frederick Coryndon, 
obituary of, 354. 

Lynchets on Thundersbarrow Hill, 113-16, 
118, 119, 120. 

Lypiatt cross-shaft, the, 301-2. 


Maby, J. Cecil, on charcoal etc. from 
Thundersbarrow Hill, 123, 126, 1313 
from the Fenlands, 268 m. 1. 

Macartney, Sir Mervyn Edmund, obituary 


of, 354, 356. 
Macdonald, David, on beads from Tibet, 


393- 

Macdonald, George, review by, 74-6. 

Mackay, Ernest, 394, 398. 

Mackenzie, Dr. Duncan, 47. 

Maclagan, Sir Eric, 345, 3583 elected to 
the Council, 358. 

Madras, etched beads from, 392. 

Mahr, Adolf, ed. Christian Art in Ancient 
Ireland, reviewed, 69-70. 

Mallorca, tombs in, 33-41 ; El Rafal, 39- 
41; Son Jaumell, 33, 35; Son Mulet, 
37-9 ; Son Suner, 35-7. 

Mallowan, Max Edgar Lucien, 346. 

Malta, rock-cut tombs in, 46-7. 

Man, reviewed, 195-6, 330, 494. 

Manjan-Karanai, etched beads from, 392. 

Mann, J.G., ‘ The Coleshill Helm ’, 152- 
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43 on the chapel of the Order of the 
Swan at Ansbach, 215. 

Mannus, reviewed, 89, 206-7, 338, 503-4. 

Marble seal, 383. 

Marchant, Dr. Stanley, 346. 

Mariner’s Mirror, The, reviewed, 79, 196, 
330, 494-5. 

Marne grottes, the, 42-6. 

Marshall, Sir John, 390, 397. 

Marton, Dr. Lajos, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 216. 

Matres, an altar to the, 30-2. 

Mattingly, Harold, on coins from 
Thundersbarrow Hill, 123, 126. 

May, Akerman, his gift to the Society, 
172, 353- 

May, Thomas, W. J. Fieldhouse, and F. C. 
Wellstood, 4A Romano-British industrial 
settlement near Tiddington, reviewed, 
190-1. 

Mazer, wooden, 216. 

Medieval : beads, 388 ; bowl, 170; buckle, 
469; chess pieces, 308-12; huts, 56; 
pottery, 56, 121; pronged objects, 
469-70. 

Medway, bronzes from the, 465-6. 

Megalithic monuments in the Isles of 
Scilly, the, 13-29. 

Mémoires de la Société archéologique de 
Montpellier, reviewed, 205. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Picardie, reviewed, 337. 

Mémoires de la Société royale des Antiquaires 
du Nord, reviewed, 85, 502. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
reviewed, 335 

Menghin, Dr. Oswald, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 345. 

Mepal (Isle of Ely), vessel from, 53-4. 

Mesolithic Age in Britain, The, by J.G. D. 
Clark, reviewed, 180-2. 

Mesopotamia, etched beads from, 388-90, 
397- 

Microliths, flint, 278. 

Midden at Halangy Porth, 16-17. 

Millar, Dr. E.G.,elected tothe Council, 358. 

Mineral remains from Thundersbarrow 
Hill, 126, 151. 

Minet, William, obituary of, 175-6, 216, 
217, 354- 

Minns, Prof. E. H., 398. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, re- 
viewed, 79, 196, 330, 495. 

Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft 
in Ziirich, reviewed, 340. 

Mizen, Edward, 48. 

Moawiyeh I, 108. 

Mohenjo-Daro, etched beads from, 387, 
388, 389, 390, 396, 397- 
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Moir, J. Reid, 159. 
Molafa (Sardinia), rock-cut tomb at, 47. 


| Numismatic Chronicle, The, reviewed, 79, 


Mollusca, the non-marine, from Plantation | 


Farm, 292-3. 

Monckton, Mr., ‘A bronze hoard from the 
City’, 297-9. 

Monroe, Leonard, 33 2. 


| Oak charcoal, 123, 131. 


Mons Badonicus, the battle at, 231-2, 


233, 250. 
Montfort-l’Amaury, comte de, 307. 


Montgomeryshire Collections, reviewed, 199. | 


Monuments, ancient, the position in regard 
to the preservation of, 222-8. 

Moore, Arthur, obituary of, 354. 

Moore, T. W., 399, 400-1, 402. 

Mortarium, pottery, 140. 


| Oldham, C. E. A. W., 386, 391, 398. 
| Old-Time New England, reviewed, 84, 


| Oliphant, Walter, obituary of, 354. 
| Open field cultivation, 459-63. 


Mortarium-stamp, a Roman, from East | 


Yorkshire, 163-5. 
Mosaic from Ur, 378. 
Mothers, the, an altar to, 30-2. 
Moulton, Philip, agreement with, 252-8. 


| Ornament, Saxon, 48. 
Oswald, Dr. Felix, ‘ Arretine ware from 


Musée national Suisse a Zurich: Rapport | 


annuel, reviewed, 505-6. 
Mussel-shells, r21. 


Mylonas, George A., [Tpoicropixy ’EXevais, | 


reviewed, 189. 


Nabonidus, remains of, at Ur, 370. 

Nails, bronze, 33; iron, 107. 

Nannar, remains of, at Ur, 361, 367, 
368, 374, 379, 380; representation of, 


309. 
Nash-Williams, V. E., 164, 216; ‘A late 
bronze hoard from Cardiff’, 299-300. 
Nassauische Annalen, reviewed, 207. 
National Museum of Wales, bronze hoard 
in the, 299. 
Navarro, Antonio Fernando de, obituary of, 


354. 
Navetas, the El Rafal, 39-41. 
Nebuchadnezzar, remains of, at Ur, 360, 
368, 369. 
Nennius, on the Saxon invasion, 231. 
Neo-Babylonian remains at Ur, 368, 372, 


379- 
Neolithic: celt, 410, 4123; pottery, 59- 
62 tombs, 46. 
Newark, Saxon urns from, 235. 
Nineveh, etched beads from, 389. 
Nin-Gal, remains of, at Ur, 365, 369-72, 


379- 
Nodules, flint, 405. 
Norfolk Archaeology, reviewed, 497. 
Norton (East Yorks.), mortarium-stamp 
from, 163-5. 
Notched dagger of flint, 161-2. 
Notizie degli Scavi, reviewed, 207-8, 338- 
9, 504-5. 


| Owen Glendower (Owen Glyn Debr), by 


| Owst, G. R., Literature and Pulpit in 













































196, 330. 


Oakley, Kenneth P., ‘The Pottery from 
the Romano-British Site on Thunders- 
barrow Hill’, 131, 134-51. 

Obadiah’s Barrow (the Gugh), 20-4. 

Obermaier, Dr. Hugo, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 345. 

Old Sarum, chess piece from, 308-10. 


200, 335, 500. 


Opie, S. A., 17 2. 
O'Reilly, Miss, 251. 


Leicester ’, 58-9. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit’s Rijks- 
museum van Oudheden te Leiden, re- 
viewed, 207, 504. 

Ouse, the Lower, palaeoliths from, 313-15. 

Overbury, Thomas, 345. 


J. E. Lloyd, reviewed, 66-7. 


Medieval England, reviewed, 325-7. 
Ox remains, 122-3, 126, 269, 278. . 
Oxford, stoneware flagons from, 470-3. 
Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642, The, ed. 

Dorothy Gardiner, reviewed, 319-21. 


P., G. K., review by, 192. 

Pa-bil-sag, remains of, at Ur, 374. 

Painted imitations of Terra Sigillata, 
165-6. 

Paintings, Byzantine, on a water cistern, 
97-108. 

Palaeoliths from the Lower Ouse, 313-15. 

Palisades of Hollingbury Camp, the ram- 
part, 162-3. 

Palma, Collegio Cervantes, pottery in the, 


39. 

Palmer, G. H., 353. 

Palstaves, bronze, 55. 

Pantin, William Abel, 345, 346. 

‘Pantokrator,’ painting of Christ as, 102. 

Papal Heraldry, by D. L. Gallreath, re- 
viewed, 187-9. 

Papers of the British School at Rome, re- 
viewed, 331. 

Passmore, A. D., ‘Saxon interments at 
Coleshill, Berks.’, 167-9. 

Pavements at Ur, 369, 370, 372. 

Pearce-Serocold, Col., 55. 
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Pearson, R. H., his gift to the Society, 


Peat in the Fens, analysis of, 268-9, 280, 
281-9, 293-6. 


| 


Pebble, granite pounding, 27; polishing- | 


stone, 107; hammer, 129. 

Pedestal-base, pottery, 62. 

Peers, Sir Charles, 96, 214, 215, 345, 
346, 510; Anniversary Address, 217- 
28, 358; obituary by, 175-6, 474-5; 
the Royal Gold Medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects awarded 
to, 216; elected a Permanent Trustee 
of the British Museum, 345; elected 
President, 358. 

Peintres Primitifs Allemands du milieu du 
XIV ¢ siécle a la fin du XV®, Les, by 
Dr. Curt Glaser, reviewed, 191-2. 

Pendants, bone, 43; copper, 307-8 ; 
shell, 43, 44. 


Percy Sladen Memorial Fund, excavations | 


financed by the, 266-96. 
Persia, etched beads from, 388, 392. 
Persian remains at Ur, 367-8. 


Personality of Britain, The, by Cyril Fox, | 


reviewed, 481. 

Pewter, English sixteenth-century, 215, 
312-13. 

Pewter down the Ages, by Howard H. 
Cotterrell, reviewed, 186-7. 

Phillips, Charles William, 345, 346. 

Phillips, Philip A. S., his gift to the 
Society, 353- 

Picton, Harold, Die Langobardische Kunst 
in Italien, reviewed, 318-19. 

Pig remains, 269, 278. 

Piggott, Stuart, 259.1; drawings by, 
33 2., 62. 

Pike remains, 278, 293. 

Pins, 249; bronze, 168; iron, 167. 

Pinto, Dr. Ruy de Serpa, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 345. 


Pixley, Col. Francis William, appointed | 


auditor, 216 ; obituary of, 354, 356. 
Plaitford barrow and burials, the, 424-8. 
Plantation Farm (Shippea Hill), excavations 

on, 266-96. 

Plates, bronze, 106, 107, 297. 
Plenderleith, Dr., 23 2. 
Pleydell-Bouverie, Hon. Mrs., 168. 
Pliny, the elder, on the Gaulish plough, 

456-7. 

Plough coulters from Silchester, 455-63. 
Pocock, A. L., his manufacture of etched 

beads, 386-7, 398. 

Points, bronze, 23; flint, 272. 
Polishing-stone, pebble, 107. 


Pollen-analysis of peats from Plantation | 


Farm, 281-9. 
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Pony remains, 105. 

Pope, Roger, heraldic agreement with, 
252-8. 

Poplar charcoal, 123. 

Pots, pottery, 27, 33, 59, 61-2, 140-1, 
144, 306, 307, 381, 412. 

Pottery: Belgic, 59, 412; British, 8, 122, 
135, 143-9; Bronze Age, 259-65, 
269-70, 414-54; Hallstatt, 61-2, 113, 
118, 119, 120, 1213 Hellenistic, 99— 
100; Iron Age, 56, 59-62, 119-20, 
1313 La Téne, 59-62, 113, 115, 118, 
TIQ, 120, 121, 130, 134, 142-3, 407, 
408, 411; Mallorcan, 33, 35, 37, 403 
medieval, 56, 121; Neolithic, 59-62 ; 
Roman, 40, 58-9, 99-100, 118, 119, 
120, I21, 130, 131, 134-40, 306-7, 
406, 407, 408, 410-12 ; Saxon, 234-5, 
239; from Ur, 379, 380, 381, 383. 

Pottery objects: amphorae, 40 ; beakers, 
53-4, 139, 259-65, 269, 307, 408 ; 
bowls, 62, 136-9, 140; colander, 140; 
cooking-pots, 140-1, 143-43 counter, 
118; cups, 58-9, 139, 144; dishes, 
100”., 140, 141, 1443 flagons, 139, 
306; flask, 412; foot-stand, 406; 
jars, 59, 122, 140, 141, 142-3, 144, 
146-9 ; jugs, 383, 412; lamp, 1007.; 
miscellaneous, 8, 23, 27, 28, 40, 56, 59, 
99-100, 113, I15-23, 125, 126, 130, 
131, 134-6, 269-70, 379> 380, 406, 
407; mortarium, 140; pedestal-base, 
625; pots, 27, 33, 59, 61-2, 140-1, 
144, 306, 307, 381, 412; urns, 22-4, 
234-5, 239, 414-545 Vases, 239, 307; 
vessels, 27, 28, 33, 351 37) 5475s 
60-1, 118, 142, 239, 381, 407, 408, 
412. 

Power, F. T. A., 468. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 89- 
90, 338, 504. 

Prattinton Collection, the, 354. 

Précis analytique des travaux de I’ Académie 
de Rouen, reviewed, 337. 


| Preston, J. P., and Christopher Hawkes, 


‘Three late Bronze Age Barrows on 
the Cloven Way ’, 414-54. 

Prior, Professor Edward, obituary of, 
354, 356-7. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 200, 335. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 84. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, re- 
viewed, 77, 492. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 80. 

Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological 

Exploration Society, reviewed, 81. 
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Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History 
and Archaeological Society, reviewed, 81, 
496. 

Paaae of the Huguenot Society of 
London, reviewed, 78. 

Proceedings of the Isle of Wight Natural 
History and Archaeological Society, re- 
viewed, 332. 

Proceedings of the Littlehampton Natural 
Science and Archaeology Society, reviewed, 


496. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, reviewed, 200. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East 
Anglia, reviewed, 331-2. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, re- 
viewed, 495. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
reviewed, 8 3. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-uton-Tyne, reviewed, 81-2, 
197-8, 333, 496-7. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, reviewed, 333-4. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 497. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology, reviewed, 497-8. 

Procopius, 231. 

Proof-corrections of c. 1735, 155-8. 

Prosper Tiro, 231. 

Provence, rock-cut tombs in, 41-2. 

Pryce, Dr. T. Davies, on pottery from 
Warham, 406, 407. 

Pskent, etched beads from, 394. 

Publications of the Catholic Record Society, 
reviewed, 193-4. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, re- 
viewed, 499. 

Publications of the Thoresby Society, re- 
viewed, 333- 

Pull, J. H., The Flint Miners of Blackpatch, 
reviewed, 184-5. 

Purefoy Letters, ed. G. Eland, reviewed, 
490-1. 


Quarrell, W. H., his gift to the Society, 


354. 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine, The, reviewed, 83, 199- 
200, 499. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, reviewed, 79, 196, 331, 
495- 

Quartz beads, 392. 
Quartzite pebbles, 129, 
whetstone, 130, 132. 
Querns, stone, 27, 122, 123-4, 128. 


132, 270-13 
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R., C. A. R., reviews by, 182-3, 185-6, 
189, 318-19, 319, 324-5, 481. 

R., E. A.R., review by, 324. 

Raby, F. J. E., elected to the Council, 358 ; 
reviews by, 70-1, 325-7. 

Radford, C. A. Ralegh, 353; ‘ The Cos- 
mati, 1081-1303’, 96. 

Rafal, the El, navetas, 39-41. 

Rahbula, E. A. R., 303. 

Rainham, rapier from, 465. 

Rampart palisades of Hollingbury Camp, 
the, 162-3. 

Raphael, Oscar, 345 ; appointed Scrutator, 
347. 

Rapier, bronze, 465. 

Rapport Annuel [du] Musée national Suisse a 
Zurich, reviewed, 91. 

Razors, bronze, 299, 300. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, reviewed, 496. 

Reinach, Dr. Salomon, obituary of, 64, 


354- 
| Reinecke, Dr. Paul, elected an Hon. Fellow, 


345- 
Rellini, Dr. Ugo, elected an Hon. Fellow, 


345. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, reviewed, 90, 339, 505. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural 
History Society, reviewed, 333. 

Revue Anthropologique, reviewed, 86-7, 
205. 

Revue Archéologique, reviewed, 85, 205, 
336. 

Revue Bénédictine, reviewed, 501. 

Reynolds, Miss D. L., on mineral remains 
from Thundersbarrow Hill, 151. 

Rhoades, W. W., 399. 

Ricci, Senator C., 63. 

Rice, Robert Garraway, bequests by, 300-1, 
3533 obituary of, 215, 354, 357. 

Richards, F. J., 392, 398. 

Richardson, Prof. A. E., 345. 


| Richardson, E. J., 54. 


Richardson, J. Theodore, 259. 

Richborough, excavations at, 218, 346, 
347- 

Rimush, remains of, at Ur, 373-4. 

Rings, bronze, 167, 168 ; finger-, bronze, 
25%. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, reviewed, 
339-40. 

Roberts, Rev. Thomas, obituary of, 354. 

Rochester Museum, 465. 

Rock-cut tombs, near Arles, 41-2; in 
Mallorca, 33-41; in Malta, 46-7; 
the Marne group, 42-6; in Sardinia, 47. 

Roddon bed, the peat of the, 288-9. 

‘Roddons’, the, of the Fens, 266-8. 


' Roeder, Dr., on Saxon brooches, 241, 242. 
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ins 


42. 








Roemische Mitteilungen, reviewed, go. 

Roland, M., 42. 

Roman Britain, by R. G. Collingwood, 
reviewed, 67-9. 

Roman Malton Museum, 165. 

Roman plough, the, 456. 


Roman remains: altar, 30-2; amphorae, | 
40; beakers, 139, 307, 408; bowls, | 


136-9, 140, 165-6 ; brooches, 81, 407; 
buckle, 8 ; button, 37; cemetery, 305— 
73 coins, 123, 126, 1673; colander, 
140; cooking-pots, 140-1; counter, 
118; cups, 58-9, 139; dishes, 140, 
141; fibula, 8, 407; flagons, 139, 306; 
flask, 412; foot-stand, 406; furnaces, 
grain-, 121-5 ; —, iron-smelting, 166— 
73 jars, 140, 1413; jug, 412; lamp, 
100 ”.; libra, 57-8 ; mortarium, 140; 
mortarium-stamp, 163-5 ; pots, 140-1, 
306, 307; pottery, imitations of, 16 5-6; 
—, miscellaneous, 40, 59, 99-100, 118, 
119, 120, 12%, 130, 131, 134-6, 406, 
407, 408, 410, 411-123 ring, finger-, 
3133 settlement, 113, 121-303 socket, 
124; tiles, 1233 vases, 122, 3073 
vessels, 118, 408, 412. 

Romano-British imitations of Terra Sigil- 
lata, 165-6; settlement on Thunders- 
barrow Hill, 113, 121-30. 

Romano-British industrial settlement near 
Tiddington, A, by W. J. Fieldhouse, 
T. May, and F. C. Wellstood, reviewed, 
190-1. 

Romano-British Kent, reviewed, 74-6. 

Royal Commission on Ancient and Histori- 
cal Monuments and Constructions of 
Scotland, The, Eleventh Report with 
Inventory of Monuments and Construc- 
tions in the Counties of Fife, Kinross, 
and Clackmannan, reviewed, 486-8. 

Royal Society, grant by the, for pollen- 
analysis, 289. 

Rudkin, Mrs. E. H., finds by, 55, 56, 57. 

Rudsdale, E. J., 59. 

Rostovtzeff, M. I., and P. V. C. Baur, ed. 
The Excavations at Doura Europos, re- 
viewed, 182-3. 

Rushforth, G. McN., review by, 321-3. 

Russia, etched beads from, 394-5, 396, 


397- 
Rutland, the Duke of, 152. 


Sabaur, etched beads from, 386, 391. 

Saddle quern, 27. 

St. Agnes: Island (Scillies), megalithic 
monuments on, 17, 19-24. 

St. Albans, excavations at, 218-19, 346, 
347- 








| 
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St. Anthony the abbot, picture-book of 
the life of, 345. 

St. Barnabas, inscription to, 103, 104, 108. 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, helm in the, 
153. 

St. Germanus, 231, 233. 

St. Mary’s Island (Scillies), megalithic 
monuments on, 13-14, 16. 

St. Michael’ s Mount, by the Rev. T. Taylor, 
reviewed, 319. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, iconography 
of, 345. 

Sainty, Mr., 159. 

Salamis (Cyprus), excavation of cisterns at, 
97-108: general, 97-8; the outer 
buildings, 98-100; theshafts and water 
channel, 1oo-1; the cisterns, 101-3; 
the inscriptions, 103-5; contents of 
cisterns, 105-7 ; conclusions, 107-8. 

Salisbury, chess pieces from, 308-12. 

Saltburn-on-Sea, Saxon urns from, 234. 

Saltmarsh, J., on medieval love-songs, 216. 

Samarkand, etched beads from, 394. 

Samson Island (Scillies), chambered barrow 
on, 24-9. 

Samsu-iluna, remains of, at Ur, 365. 

Sancton, Saxon urns from, 234-5, 238. 

Sardinia, rock-cut tombs in, 47. 

Saucer-brooches, 302 ; the distribution of 
Anglo-Saxon, 209, 230, 237, 243, 245, 
246. 

Saw, bronze, 297. 

Saxon: beads, 51, 169-70; brooches, 
167, 168, 302, 303; —, the distribu- 
tion of, 229, 230, 236, 237, 238, 
239-503 bucket, 49; carvings, 303-5, 
468 ; cemeteries, 167, 169-70, 229, 
233-8, 248-51, 302-3; chape, 50; 
cremaiions, the distribution of, 233-8 ; 
dragon head, 304-5; fibulae, 236; 
flints, 49 ; girdle-end, 304 ; interments, 
167-9; knives, 48 ; loom-weight, 237; 
ornament, 48; pins, 168, 249; ring, 
167; scabbard, 50; spear-heads, 48 ; 
spoon, 168; sword-knife, 48 ; sword- 
pommel, 48 ; swords, 48, 50; umbos, 
485 urns, 234-5, 2393 vase, 2393 
vessels, 239. 

— penetration, the early, of the Upper 
Thames area, 229-51: historical 
records, 229-33 ; distribution of crema- 
tion, 233-8; distribution of early 
objects, 239-42; later connexions be- 
tween Mid Anglia and the upper 
Thames, 242-5; connexions between 
the lower and upper Thames areas, 
245-8; distribution of cemeteries, 248- 


51. 
Scabbard, bronze, 50. 
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Scarab of Amenhotep I, a, 387. 
Scarborough Museum, beaker in the, 53. 
Schon, Basil, 466. 

Scilly, Isles of, the megalithic monuments 
in the, 13-29: Bants Carn, 14, 28, 29; 
the Gugh, 17, 19-24 ; Halangy Porth, 
16-173; Innisidgen Carn, 16; Kittern 
Hill, 17, 19-20; St. Agnes Island, 17, 





19-24; St. Mary’s Island, 13-14, 16; | 
: ii Society of Antiquaries: Anniversary Ad- 


Samson Island, 24-9. 
Scottish Abbeys and Social Life, by G. G. 
Coulton, reviewed, 483-6. 
Scramasax, inlaid, 345. 
Scrapers, flint, 167, 269, 271, 272. 
Sculpture irlandaise pendant les douze 


| 


premiers siecles de Tere chrétienne, La, | 


by Frangoise Henry, reviewed, 476-9. 
Seal-impressions from Ur, 380-1. 
Seals from Ur, 382-3. 
Seger, Dr. Hans, elected an Hon. Fellow, 


345: 

Seligman, Prof. C. G., 397-8. 

Septimius Severus, coin of, 123. 

Serpentine beads, 393. 

Settlement, Romano-British, on Thunders- 
barrow Hill, 113, 121-30. 

Seward, Dr., 266. 

Shell pendants, 43, 44. 

Shells, of the Fens, 292-3; cowry, in 
Anglo-Saxon graves, 167. 

Sherborne Castle, 152. 

Shippea Hill (S.E, Fens), excavations on, 
266-96. 

Shrines at Ur, 369, 372-3, 374-5. 

Siberia, etched beads from, 388, 395. 

Sickles, bronze, 299. 

Sidney, Frederick Edward, obituary of, 


354+ 

Silchester, plough coulters from, 455-63. 

Silenus, bronze of, 106. 

Silts from Plantation Farm, report on the, 
280, 289-96. 

Silver objects: coin, 56; pronged object, 
470. 

Simpson, Percy, on a copy of Spelman’s 
Concilia, 156 n. 

Simpson, W. Douglas, review by, 486-8. 

Sin-balatsu-iqbi, remains of, at Ur, 370, 


¥. 
Siret, Dr. Louis, elected an Hon. Fellow, 


345- 
Sitzungsberichte der gelehrten Estnischen 
Gesellschaft, reviewed, 201-2. 
Skeletons, human, 22, 33, 35, 37, 43, 44+ 
53, 167, 279, 302, 303, 381. 
Skilbeck, C.O., elected to the Council, 358. 
Sling-bolts, clay, 378. 
Smith, Dr. Bernard, on stones 
Thundersbarrow Hill, 131-2. 
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Smith, Harold, Ecclesiastical History of 
Essex under the Long Parliament and 
Commonwealth, The, reviewed, 482-3. 

Smith, Reginald A., 13, 168, 229; elected 
Director, 358. 

Smith, Russell, 54. 

Smyrna, etched bead from, 390. 

Société Fersiaise, Bulletin annuel, reviewed, 
83. 


dress, 217-28, 358 ; —, Meeting, 346- 
58; Auditors, appointment of, 216 ; 
report of the, 346 ; autographs, the Cely- 
Trevilian collection of, catalogue of, 
3533 bell material in process of arrange- 
ment, 353; bequests to the, 353; 
Council, report of the, 347-58; 
excavations by, 218-19, 347 ; Fellows, 
election and admission of, 96, 215, 
216, 345, 346, 347, 510; gifts, 
other than to the library, 172, 218, 
353-43  lantern-slides, catalogue of, 
3533 library, catalogues of the, 347; 
—, gifts to the, 96, 347-53; medal, 
gold, presentation, of a, 218 ; obituaries, 
64, 173-6, 215, 216, 354-8; Officers 
and Council, election of, 345, 358; 
Presidential badge, presentation of a, 
218, 353,358; proceedings, 96, 215-16, 
345-58, 5103 publications, 347; Re- 
search Fund, 353; Treasurer, election 
of, 3453; —, report of, 358; Vice- 
President, appointment of, 510. 

Socket, Roman, 124. 

Somerset County Museum, 172. 

Son Jaumell (Mallorca), cave at, 33, 35- 

Son Mulet (Mallorca), cave at, 37-9. 

Son Sumer (Mallorca), caves at, 35-7. 

Southery Fen female, the, 279. 

Sparke, John, agreement partly in the 
writing of, 252-8. 

Spear, bronze, 297. 

— -heads, iron, 48. 

Speculum, reviewed, 500. 

Spelman, Sir Henry, Wilkins’s copy of his 
Concilia, 155-8. 

Spindle whorls, 107. 

Spoons, bronze, 106, 168, 464-5. 

Stall plates, impressions of, 353. 

Stamp, A. E., elected to the Council, 358. 

Standard, metal, 216. 

Steatite beads, 394; carvings, 378-9. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 392, 394, 397- 

Steinhausen, J., Archaeologische Karte der 
Rheinprovinz, reviewed, 324-5. 





from | 


Stela from Ur, 369. 
| Stevens, Frank, 215; ‘ An early chessman 
from Old Sarum’, 308-10 ; ‘A medieval 
| chess piece found in Salisbury’, 310-12. 
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Stone, Josias, agreement partly in the 
writing of, 252-8. 

Stone: circles in the Scillies, 17 2., 20; 
non-local, from Thundersbarrow Hill, 
131-2. 

Stone objects: altar, 32; basin, 128; 
beads, 44, 396 ; bowls, 382 ; carvings, 
44-5, 315-16, 378-9, 382,468; flagons, 
470-3; hammer, 129; _hearth-stone, 
125; pebbles, 129, 132, 270-1; 
querns, 27, 122, 123-4, 128;  stela, 
369 ; vases, 382 ; whetstones, 123, 129, 
130. 

Strap-ends, brass, 56. 

Stuart, J. D. M., rog. 

Suffolk, mixed burials in, 235-6. 

Sulur, etched beads from, 391. 

Sumner, Sir John, his gift to the Society, 
354- 

Suomen Museo, reviewed, 202. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
198. 

Surtees, Brig.-Gen. Sir Herbert Conyers, 
obituary of, 354. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
82. 

Sussex Archaeological Society, 109, 123 
m. 1, 133- 

Sussex Notes and Queries, reviewed, 82, 
198, 498. 

Sutton Courtenay, Saxon cemetery at, 239. 

Swanscombe, flint from, 297. 

Sword-knife, iron, 48. 

Sword-pommel, bronze, 48. 

Swords, bronze, 299 ; iron, 48, 50. 

Symonds, Henry, obituary of, 354. 

Syria, etched beads from, 390. 


T., G. J., review by, 186. 

Tablets, clay, 367, 370, 380. 

Tallgren, Dr. Aarne Michael, elected an 
Hon. Fellow, 345. 

Tannachie-Tulloch, Mrs., 216. 

Tapp, Dr. W. M., 399. 

Tatlock, Robert Rattray, 346. 

Taxila, etched beads from, 386, 387, 388, 
390-1, 393, 396, 397- 

Taylor, Edward Reginald, obituary of, 
354, 357- 

Taylor, Frank Coston, 345, 346. 

Taylor, Joan du Plat, ‘A water Cistern 
with Byzantine Paintings, Salamis, 
Cyprus’, 97-108. 

Taylor, Rev. T., St. Michael's Mount, 
reviewed, 319. 

Tebbutt, C. F., ‘A Prehistoric Pottery 
Vessel from the Fens’, 54-5. 

Tell Asmar, etched beads from, 388, 389. 





Terra Sigillata, Romano-British imitations 
of, 165-6. 

Terrazzo floor at Salamis, roo. 

Tetricus II, coin of, 167. 

Thames area, the upper, early Saxon pene- 
tration of, 229-51. 

Thomas, A. H., ed. Calendar of Select 
Plea and Memoranda Rolls, A.D. 1381- 
1412, reviewed, 71-3. 

Thomas, Sir Daniel Lleufer, 216. 

Thomas, Dr. H. H., 398. 

Thomas, Major G. T. Harley, elected to 
the Council, 358. 

Thompson, Prof. A. Hamilton, appointed 
a Vice-President, 510; elected to the 
Council, 358 ; review by, 490-1. 

Thompson, R. Campbell, 389. 

Thorne, Atwood, obituary of, 354. 

Thorpe (Suffolk), graver from, 159. 

Thriepland, P. D. Murray, 359. 

Thundersbarrow Hill (Sussex), excavations 
on, 109-51: the site, 109-10; the 
Camp, 110-12, 118-22, 132-33; the 
Enclosure, 112-13, 118, 1323 the 
Romano-British settlement, 113, 121- 
30; the lynchets, 113-16, 133; the 
clay-pits, 116-18 ; section A, 118-20; 
section B, 120; sections C toG, 120-1 ; 
the pottery, 131, 134-51; non-local 
stones, 131-2; conclusions, 132-3. 

Tibet, etched beads from, 393-4. 

Tiles, Roman, 123. 

Toilet implements, bronze, 126, 128, 167, 
168. 

Token, alehouse, 472. 

Tombs, rock-cut, near Arles, 41-2; in 
Mallorca, 33-41 ; in Malta, 46-7 ; the 
Marne group, 42-6; in Sardinia, 47. 

Tompa, Dr. Ferenc, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 345. 

Toms, H. S., rro, 112. 

Tonnochy, A. B., 216. 

Torcs of the Early Iron Age in Britain, 
466-8. 

Torr, Capt., rog. 

Tortoise-core from Hartford, 315. 

Tower, A. E. W., 399 2. 3. 

Tranchet axe, 43. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 196-7. 

Transactionsof the Bristol andGloucestershire 
Archaeological Society, reviewed, 495-6. 

Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society, reviewed, 334. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Anti- 
quarian Society, reviewed, 83, 334. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 80-1. 
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Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeolo- 
gical Society, reviewed, 496. 
Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 8. 
Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 334. 
Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, reviewed, 197. 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, reviewed, 81. 
Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 197. 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, reviewed, 332-3. 
Transactions of the North Staffordshire 
Field Club, reviewed, 82. 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
reviewed, 195. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, reviewed, 194. 
Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertfora- 
shire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 82, 497. 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 198. 
Transactions of the Southend-on-Sea Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society, reviewed, 
333. 
Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club, reviewed, 498. 
Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 82-3. 
Troutbeck, John, on the monuments in the 
Scillies, 19, 20. 
Tschumi, Dr. Otto,elected an Hon. Fellow, 
345: 
Tube, bronze, 106. 
Tudor pewter, 215, 312-13. 
Tumblers, leaden, 38 3. 
Turkestan, etched beads from, 394, 396. 
Turkey, etched bead from, 390. 
Turner, Rev. Archer, bequest to the Society 
by, 353. 

Tweezer-spring, bronze, 123. 

Twitty Fee pit (Essex), pottery from, 
59-62. 


Umbos, iron, 48. 

University of Pennsylvania, Museum of 
the, excavations at Ur, 359-83. 

Unverzagt, Dr. Wilhelm, elected an Hon. 
Fellow, 345. 

Ur, chronology of : Assyrian, 370 ; Baby- 
lonian, 365; Elamite, 362; First 
Dynasty, 359, 368, 369, 371, 373, 374, 
378-80; Flood deposit, 383; Jemdet 
Nasr, 381-2; Kassite, 360, 363, 365, 

366, 367, 368, 379; Larsa, 360, 361, 

362, 364, 365-6, 370, 372, 379 3 Neo- 


Babylonian, 368, 372, 3793 Persian, 
367-8 ; Second Dynasty, 374; Third 
Dynasty, 359, 360-2, 371, 379- 

Ur, excavations at, 359-83; the ‘ Boat 
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